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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


By Sir James Mann, President 
[Delivered 27th April 1950] 


I am very conscious of the great honour which you have conferred upon me in re- 
electing me President of what is the oldest and most important society of its kind. 
Every year the charge which rests upon the holder of this office becomes heavier as 
the boundaries of knowledge are pushed outwards and more light is thrown into 
the dark places of the past. 

No one can today hope, like Vincent of Beauvais, to put the whole body of 
knowledge into one book on the lines of his Speculum majus. Much has happened 
since the day when the Admirable Crichton set forth from Scotland to visit the 
centres of learning in Europe, prepared to dispute on any subject with its recognized 
authorities. He got as far as the highly cultivated court of Mantua and there came 
toa violent end. I know of only two men in our own time who have set out to read 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica from start to finish. One of them performed the feat 
twice. 

When my old friend, Mr. Thurlow Leeds, was collecting names for my candida- 
ture nearly thirty years ago, he remarked that it was then almost impossible to find 
a President who could preside with appropriate authority whatever the subject 
under discussion. He said this, too, during the presidency of Sir Hercules Read, 
whom we now look back on as one of the last of the great all-rounders. More 
recently we remember the unerring skill with which Sir Charles Peers could put 
his finger on the weak spot in every paper that was read before him. We have also 
benefited from the wide range of Sir Alfred Clapham’s interests and his easy mastery 
of every occasion. No one is better fitted than he to be the President of the Council 
of British Archaeology. 

I stand before you as one who makes no claim beyond that of a student of arms 
and armour. But I am encouraged by the recollection that one of our Presidents, 
the late Lord Dillon, whom many of you will remember with respect and affection, 
was my predecessor in charge of the Armouries at the Tower of London. To many, 
the subject of arms and armour appears to be too technical and specialized to be 
included within the ambit of a general knowledge of medieval antiquities. Yet I 
would ask those of you who feel that, to remember that armour ranked very high 
in the medieval mind, and that to study it opens a range of back windows upon the 
art and life of the middle ages. Sculpture, painting, illuminated manuscripts, and 
goldsmiths’ work each have their contribution to make in supplementing what we 
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can learn from such arms and armour that have come down to us. Inventories, 
account rolls, chronicles, and verse must also be explored. Nor does the student 
necessarily begin at 1066. If he examines the antecedents it will take him back as 
far as he wishes to go, right back to Palaeolithic times if he is so minded. And if 
he is wise he will not neglect the comparisons offered by Asia and Africa. Man has, 
unfortunately, always been a combative animal in every age and every clime. | 
would therefore invite the students of medieval art and archaeology to re-enter the 
field that belongs to them by right, just as much as it does to the students of earlier 
ages, classical and prehistoric, who accept the arms of the Iron, Bronze, and Stone 
Ages as an indispensable part of their material. 

Throughout the eighteenth century this Society stood virtually alone in this 
country in pursuit of its aims. During the course of the nineteenth century a crop 
of other societies, both national, like the Royal Archaeological Institute and the 
British Archaeological Association, and the numerous county ones, grew up around 
the parent trunk. In this century private initiative has been powerfully reinforced 
by institutions supported out of public funds. One of the first of these to come into 
existence was the Ancient Monuments Department of the Board of Works, and 
the most recent of them is the Council for British Archaeology. In between we 
can mention the setting up of the several Commissions on Ancient Monuments, 
the British Schools at Rome and Athens, the Institute of Archaeology in the Uni- 
versity of London, and others too many to mention here. It is satisfactory to note 
that all this parallel activity has in no way diminished the work of this Society, which 
can say, in the words of the motto of the lighted candle that gives light to others, Non 
degener addam. As the Officers, and especially the Assistant Secretary, can tell you, 
the scope and interests of this Society continue steadily to expand. We have long 
outgrown the building which was assigned to us eighty years ago and carry on in 
cramped surroundings with increasing difficulty. 

There are ignorant people in all walks of life who ask, “What is the use of studying 
the past?” When I have sat round the table with the Presidents of the other learned 
Societies housed in this courtyard I have been faintly conscious of this feeling, 
although no words were said and they could not have been nicer. None the less, 
it was quite evident that they for their part were well aware of their own creative 
power to make or mar; that it was given to them to blast the world with the hydro- 
gen bomb, or to save us with penicillin. We cannot, of course, match their magical 
powers. But we can remember that the proper study of mankind is man. The 
antiquary may not be able to add one cubit to his stature but, to quote Glendower, 
he can call spirits from the vasty deep. The country that has no knowledge of its 
past is like a man who has lost his memory. He must perforce walk about half- 
blind and semi-conscious, understanding only a part of what he sees. For the past 
is writ large from end to end of this small island. In spite of its generations of 
teeming population, as Dr. St. Joseph has shown us by his air photographs, count- 
less traces of antiquity remain on the face of the land to be interpreted. But the 
time is short. The bulldozer and the plough are competing with each other in 
destruction. Fortunately, the discoveries of modern science are not entirely against 
us, and in the able hands of men like Dr. Plenderleith are increasingly at our service. 
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The destruction wrought by two wars is only too evident. But there is a credit 

side. We have a great opportunity today to explore the foundations of ancient 

towns; London, Canterbury, Southampton, if only time and circumstances 
ermit. 

The papers read during the past Session have been widely varied both in respect 
of time and place. It is, in fact, the catholicity of this Society’s interests which is its 
greatest strength. Papers have ranged from England to the Continent and to India 
and Africa; in point of time from the early Magdalenian Age by Professor Garrod 
to a study of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century thought by Mr. Kendrick. There was 
the account by the Dean of York of the reassembling of the glass of the east window 
of York Minster, a paper on some very remarkable early frescoes at Castelseprio by 
Dr. Hornik, and one on the Neolithic age in the Sudan by Mr. Arkell. There was 
one tragedy. This was the very sad death of our Honorary Fellow Dr. Galbreath, a 
few days after his admission and just before he was due to read us a paper on ‘Arms 
for Peace’. More recently Mr. W. A. Seaby gave us a valuable and comparative 
examination of the Viking Stirrup, and last week our Vice-President, Mr. O’ Neil, 
launched a new theory of the Roman invasion of Britain. 

With regard to the report which has just been read you on the grants made from 
the income of the Morris Fund, I will recall to you the circumstances in which 
William Morris’s interest in the Society arose. He paid a visit specially to see the 
Lindsay Psalter, and as he turned its pages he was so charmed by its beauty that 
he wished to have a share in its ownership and gladly let his name go forward for 
election. As a consequence of this pleasant incident his daughter bequeathed his 
fortune in trust to this Society to be spent on the purposes which were nearest his 
heart. 


This brings me to what is the kernel of my address. The great social and econo- 
mic changes, which have been going on for some time and which have been greatly 
accelerated by the war, have involved much of our architectural heritage in the 
greatest danger. The future of empty country houses and redundant churches is 
cause for the greatest anxiety. It is not generally realized, not even in this room, 
that more fine buildings have been demolished by the house-breaker since the war 
than were destroyed by enemy action, or for that matter wrecked by the military. 
For the first time for centuries this island was occupied by large armed forces. As 
you have read in its report your Council empowered me to call a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of other bodies directly concerned with this matter to consider what steps 
can be taken to protect a vital part of our civilization from thoughtless vandalism. 
Much hangs upon the findings of the Gowers Commission, whose report may be 
expected any day now. 

Another matter of concern has been an outbreak of activity in repainting 
sepulchral monuments in churches. There is a right and a wrong way of doing 
repainting and sometimes it should not be done at all, and I feel that this Society, 
which has so long been a valiant guardian of our monuments, should keep a watch- 
ful eye. As long ago as 1870 the Board of Works called for a report from this 


Society on English Church Monuments which was duly printed as a Government 
White Paper. 
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Most tombs prior to the second half of the seventeenth century were painted to 
a greater or less extent. English monumental effigies before 1650 fall into four 
groups: 

1. The Purbeck school of the thirteenth century. 

2. The Freestone effigies which persist throughout the whole period, but are 
rarer in the latter half. These were usually coated with gesso, which was 
stamped with patterns and painted. 

3. The Alabaster effigies which began in the fourteenth century and dominate 
the whole of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 

4. The Renaissance tombs, beginning with the Italians, who in turn were 
followed by the Low Country masons who brought with them the second 
wave of the High Renaissance. 


All these groups used paint, but it should be noticed that the alabaster figures of 
the fifteenth century were less solidly painted than the earlier or later ones. The 
alabastermen found their gypsum medium attractive in itself and left large surfaces 
plain, restricting themselves often to the decoration of borders, linings, and the flesh 
colouring of faces and hands. The exhibition of Royal effigies from Westminster 
Abbey, organized by this Society in 1945, showed that even in the case of Torri- 
giani’s gilt bronze effigies the faces had been painted to resemble life. The Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean monuments were not only freely painted, but were enhanced 
with coloured marbles and polished slate. 


The majority of the medieval tombs have lost all their original colouring, except 
what can be traced in sculptured folds and crannies. If it is decided to restore the 
former colouring it is necessary, firstly, to consider to what extent the abrasions of 
the surface will affect the process. To paint over the fracture of a broken nose or 
limb is a false innovation, and often grotesque in its result. Should the missing 
piece be restored? The restoration of missing parts to sculpture has aesthetic 
implications which have long ago been thrashed out in the field of classical art and 
the verdict was declared against it. It has been felt that imagination in the eye of the 
beholder is a better guide than restoration in stone. There may be exceptions 
where restoration is both possible and helpful, but many medieval effigies are so 
badly abraded that restoration would mean virtual renewal. 

Secondly, if repainting is decided on, it is necessary to reproduce the old colours 
exactly and to use the original medium on the original kind of priming. Slapping 
on oil paint is an outrage, producing the Dutch dolls with staring eyeballs, rosy 
cheeks, and lip-sticked mouths that have been the prime cause of much of the 
recent criticism. Injudicious colour can so.easily spoil beauty of line and form. The 
old colours were chosen with care. It should be noticed that on Jacobean monu- 
ments, what is too often assumed by the restorer to be black was really a dark grey. 
The softer colour harmonizes better with the rest and helps to bind the whole 
architectural composition together. Individual schools, too, can be recognized by 
their use of certain shades of colour. One East Anglian school used a kind of grey- 
claret, which an unobservant restorer might overlay with a crimson or a puce, 
mistaking the admixture of soot in the old colour for the darkening of time, and so 
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obliterate the evidence of its source. Then there is the case of jewels on coronets 
and head-dresses. If these are repainted in flat colour, they look like cherries in a 
cake, as has happened in the case of Henry IV’s effigy at Canterbury. The old 
limners understood this danger and often inlaid jewels in enamel or glass, as in 
Aston church, Warwickshire. Another pitfall is that colouring which remains in 
folds and corners is often the underpainting, quite different in colour from what 
went on top. 

The late Edward Richardson has been freely blamed for his drastic restoration 
of the effigies in the Temple church in 1842. This fact has for many people 
modified their regret for their destruction in 1940. But he left a careful and 
detailed account of what he did, which every would-be restorer should read. He 
never destroyed any surviving old work. It was his replacements that are to blame, 
and also (which is not his fault) the effect of the London climate on Purbeck 
marble which gives to its surface an unpleasant khaki colour. The Temple effigies 
were among the oldest in the country, produced at Corfe before the products of 
the Purbeck quarries had become standardized, and their loss to us is irreparable. 

The work of the Croft Lyons Committee on the preparation of the New Dic- 
tionary of British Arms was continued under the direction of Mr. A. R. Wagner, 
Richmond Herald, assisted by Mr. London. Last week I had the pleasure of being 
present at a dinner attended by the devoted band of voluntary workers which they 
have organized, to celebrate the tenth year of their labours. Needless to say, I 
urged them to redouble their efforts in order that we might see the fruit of their 
researches placed at the service of students within the not too distant future. 

In the course of the year our Secretary, Mr. T. D. Kendrick, resigned his office, 
on his appointment to the high post of Director of the British Museum. He acted 
as Secretary during one of the most critical periods, if not the most critical, in the 
Society’s history. We owe to him very largely the fact that the Society is back again 
in its home with all its possessions intact and flourishing as strongly, if not more 
strongly, than before. We all wish him every success as administrator of the 
greatest body of archaeological material in the kingdom, if not in the world. His 
place has been filled by the election of Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford. 

Two shattering wars have left the fabric of European civilization severely strained. 
But it is encouraging to find that archaeological and antiquarian activities have 
sprung up again not only in this country but on the Continent, and new books 
and periodicals have entered the Library in a steady stream which taxes the 
ingenuity of our Librarian, Dr. Deane, to find room for them. 

The large number of new academic posts in archaeology, art, and history which 
have been created during the last few years have assisted and will increasingly spread 
the knowledge and appreciation of man’s past. The one drawback is that the 
demand for teachers and executives at present exceeds the supply of fully qualified 
candidates. Twenty years ago it was hard for an antiquary to find a livelihood as 
such. Now it is only too easy to obtain a post, though possibly the salaries paid 
might not be construed as a living. Industry, accuracy, and a good memory are not 
enough, unless they are illumined by distinction of mind. Imagination, fastidiousness, 
and keenness of intellect are rare qualities which must be fostered wherever found. 
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It has been our custom for the last sixteen years to award a Gold Medal for 
distinction in archaeology. In order to keep the standard at the highest level it 
has not been awarded annually. Some of the recipients, beginning with the great 
name of Sir Arthur Evans, have been Fellows of our Society, and others distin- 
guished scholars from abroad of international repute. They have included a French- 
man, a Norwegian, a Finn, and in one case a Hungarian by birth, though British 
by naturalization. This year we welcome a distinguished scholar from the Nether- 
lands. Our country is bound by many ties with Holland. An exhibition of the reign 
of William III has just closed in Amsterdam and is being transferred to be opened 
in June at the Victoria and Albert Museum. During the sixteenth century Holland 
made great contributions to our country. As I have already remarked, it was the 
men of the Low Countries who brought with them the second wave of the Renais- 
sance. De Critz painted the founders of the Ashmolean Museum, the oldest in the 
country. His relatives, who changed their name from Jansen to Johnson, filled our 
churches with monuments. One of them executed the bust of Shakespeare on his 
monument at Stratford-on-Avon. Dr. van Giffen is facile princeps in the branch of 
prehistory which he has made specially his own. For thirty years he has been 
Director of the Biological Archaeological Institute of the University of Groningen. 
In 1933 he was elected an Honorary Fellow of our Society and three years later of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Many honours have been conferred upon 
him, and in 1947 a volume was published to celebrate the silver jubilee of his Insti- 
tute. The magnitude of his achievements can be gathered from the long list of 
excavations and the bibliography of his writings that is given in its pages. Dr. van 
Giffen is no stranger to this country. Last year he took part in the Archaeological 
Congress at the Roman Wall. He is personally familiar with most of our great 
monuments, including Stonehenge and Maiden Castle, and of many of our cathe- 
drals too. The breadth of his interests is shown by his excavation of medieval 
churches and of castles in Holland. Not least valuable among his talents is that he 
can stand outside his subject and see it in perspective, and assess the changes in 
method and emphasis which have occurred in the science of archaeology in recent 
years. I think you will all agree with me that the Society is honouring itself when 
it confers its highest distinction upon Dr. van Giffen. 

There are some books which have never been out of print since they were 
written. One of these is Baldassare Castiglione’s J/ Cortegiano, which was published 
in times somewhat similar to our own, when Europe was torn by political and 
religious factions and the constant menace of the Turk hovered in the East. We 
can turn to this book again and read its serene pages and learn anew its message of 
true humanism. 

We live in perilous times. Europe has not undergone such convulsions since the 
time of the Reformation. One may hope that this trembling of the ground will be 
stabilized. But if there are worse convulsions to come we must see that the lamp, 
which is the badge of this Society, is kept trimmed and bright and is handed on to 
the next generation whatever the future holds. 
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THE LATINO-LIBYAN INSCRIPTIONS OF TRIPOLITANIA 
By R. G. Goopcuip, F.S.A. 


ExpLoraTions made in the interior of Tripolitania during the last fifty years, and 
intensified since 1946, have brought to light a series of inscriptions which promise 
to yield much useful information relating to the language and life of the indigenous 
population of Libya during the Roman period. These inscriptions, which are best 
described as ‘Latino-Libyan’, are inscribed in Latin characters in a language which, 
although still largely unknown, must have been in common use between the Fezzan 
and the Tripolitanian coast during the first four centuries a.p. Basically, this lan- 
guage may be a great deal older than the Roman period and related to the equally 
obscure language of the Libyan inscriptions of French North Africa. Similarly, it 
must in many areas have survived the Arab invasions, and may be the origin of the 
Berber language still spoken in the western Gebel of Tripolitania. 

Although the eventual elucidation of the language of these Latino-Libyan texts 
must necessarily be left to linguistic scholars, the field archaeologist cannot be 
indifferent towards the only written records of a rural society which, under Roman 
influence and control, brought prosperity to an arid region and left a series of 
ancient monuments notable both for their character and their state of preservation. 
The inscriptions are little, if at all, known in England, and as an eminent Italian 
student of Berber has recently made tentative interpretations of some of their texts, 
it may be useful to draw attention to their character and distribution, to publish a 
few representative examples, and to add some comments based purely on compara- 
tive study. 

The first Latino-Libyan inscription from Tripolitania was found in the necro- 
polis of Ghirza, an extensive Romano-Libyan site in the Wadi Zemzem, by the 
British explorer Denham in 1824, and has been published in the Corpus Inscri- 
ptionum Latinarum (viii, 22663 = I.R.T. 903).2 Another, now in Constantinople, 
was removed from Ghirza during the period of Ottoman rule (C./.L. viii, 10971 = 
I.R.T. 901). In 1902 the French explorer Méhier de Mathuisieulx saw and photo- 
graphed a lengthy text of the same character still standing ix situ above the doorway 
of a fortified farm at Muagen Tuansia in the Wadi Merdum (C.J.L. viii, 22664 = 
I.R.T. 893).3 During the Italian occupation of Libya several more of these inscrip- 
tions came to light, both in the interior and on the coast.* Between 1946 and 1948 


1 F. Beguinot, ‘Di alcune iscrizioni in caratteri he has given to the collection of texts from the 
latini e in lingua sconosciuta, trovate in Tripo- interior. 


litania’, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, xxiv (1949), 
14-19. It must be noted that some of Beguinot’s con- 
clusions, in that paper, are based on faulty copies. 

2 I.R.T.= Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania, 
publication forthcoming by the British School at 
Rome. I am indebted to Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, 
Director of the British School at Rome, and editor 
of this forthcoming corpus, for the encouragement 


3 Nouvelles archives des missions scientifiques, 
xii (1904), 30 and pl. xx1. In C.J.L. the location 
of this inscription is inaccurately given as north of 
Lachadié, in the Wadi Nfed: it stands, in fact, in the 
Wadi Merdum, 8 kilometres west of Bir Gebira. 

4 G. Levi della Vida, Libya (formerly Rivista 
della Tripolitania), iii (1927), 114, refers briefly to 
these discoveries. Only two texts were published, 
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further examples were found in the course of collecting material for the forthcomin 

corpus of Tripolitanian inscriptions to be published by the British School at Rome. 
Most recently, in the summer of 1949, a Romano-Libyan necropolis at Bir ed- 
Dreder yielded nineteen new texts, complete and fragmentary, thus raising the total 
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Fic. 1. Distribution map of neo-Punic and Latino-Libyan inscriptions in the interior of Tripolitania. 


of known Latino-Libyan inscriptions to the neighbourhood of forty, of the majority 
of which accurate copies are now available.? 

The inscriptions are cut in generally rather crude Latin characters, with indivi- 
dual variations in the forms of certain letters, on blocks of local limestone which 
vary in size and character according to their original function. The Bir ed-Dreder 
texts, now in Tripoli Museum, are on free-standing stelae of rectangular section 


both by Bartoccini, prior to 1949: one is from 
Leptis (R. Bartoccini, Le antichitd della Tripoli- 
tania (Milan, 1926), 30, fig. 32), the other from 
Ziliten (Africa Italiana, i (1927), 233). 

1 The Bir ed-Dreder inscriptions, first reported 
(without details) in A. Belardinelli, Le Ghidla 


(Tripoli, 1935), 24, were examined by the writer 
in 1949 and subsequently transported to Tripoli 
Museum by arrangement with the British Admini- 
stration of Tripolitania. The bases, into which the 
stelae fitted, remain i# situ to mark the graves to 
which these epitaphs refer. 
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and up to 1} metres in height. These stelae stood in socketed bases and were sur- 
mounted by capitals of debased classical forms. Of the other inscriptions, many 
were cut in recessed panels, often of sabel/a ansata form, and were set centrally above 
the doorways of fortified farm-houses or of mausolea. There is no reason to suppose 
that any of the texts antedate the Roman period, and the great majority are probably 
later than the beginning of the third century a.p., when the initial settlements seem 
to have been made in the pre-desert area of Tripolitania.! From the contexts of the 
inscriptions—invariably associated with structures of romanized type—and from 
their distribution (fig. 1), which is apparently confined to the zone within the outer- 
most /imes forts of the Tripolitanian frontier, it is reasonable to conclude that they 
were, in most cases, composed and incised by the native /imitanei who in this sector of 
the African frontier largely took the place of Roman field-force units, and who occu- 
ied tower-like homesteads designed to serve a dual purpose as farms and forts.” 

In illustration of the type, three fairly complete and legible Latino-Libyan texts, 
two from fortified farms and one from the Bir ed-Dreder necropolis, may be 
described. These examples contain, as do many other Latino-Libyan texts, two 
letters which do not belong to the Latin alphabet. The first is 5, identical with the 
Greek sigma and also with a letter of the true Libyan alphabet. The second, £, 
sometimes transcribed retro as %, is of uncertain origin. Professor F. Beguinot, to 
whom the writer is indebted for these suggestions, considers that the first letter is 
a variety of S, distinguished in sound from the normal S which often occurs in the 
same texts; and that the second letter is a Z. In the texts given below these letters 
are transcribed as S and Z respectively, without prejudice to the ultimate deter- 
mination of their true values.3 

Our first example (pl. xvi a) is one found by Italian soldiers many years before the 
war in situ above the doorway of a fortified farm-house near Bir Scemech, in the 
Wadi Sofeggin, and removed by them to the nearby Fortino Brandi, where it was 
walled into a modern barrack building. As the Fortino is now derelict, the inscrip- 
tion was disengaged and transported to Leptis Museum by the writer in 1949.4 It 
isa block of brown limestone measuring 90 x 50 cm., on which are carved, in low 
relief, two Victories supporting between them a wreath with a small rosette in its 
centre. Behind the left-hand Victory is a curious knot, perhaps purely ornamental, 
whilst below her right-hand partner isa bird of unidentifiable species. The inscription, 
in characteristic late lettering, runs along the top of the panel above this relief, its 


' The frequent occurrence of the praenomen 
Flabius, at Dreder and elsewhere, suggests a fermi- 
nus post quem for many of the inscriptions. This 
name must have been adopted by the /imitanei in 
honour of emperors from Constantine onwards. 
The fact that Fladius and Fulius both occur at 
Dreder suggests that the tribunes buried in that 
necropolis received their commissions under Con- 
stans and Constantius II (¢. 340-50). 

For the history and general character of the 
limitanei settlements in ‘Tripolitania, cf. R. G. 
Goodchild and J. B. Ward Perkins, “The Limes 


Tripolitanus in the light of recent discoveries’, 
F.R.S. xxxix (1949), 81-95. 

3 Comparison of the forms in which native names 
appear in Latino-Libyan inscriptions and in ortho- 
dox Latin texts will probably help to resolve this 
problem; but the existing evidence is still insuffi- 
cient. 

4 The inscription was fortunately photographed 
in situ before its removal to the Fortino; cf. Petra- 
gnani, J/ Sakara Tripolitano (Rome, 1928), pl. opp. 
p- 80, where the structure is inaccurately described 
as a ‘mausoleum’. 
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third line being interrupted by the heads of the Victories, now much mutilated, 
and the top of the wreath. Below the wing of the right-hand Victory, and followed 
by a palm branch, are the letters AVN, which may either belong to the main text or 
represent a detached item, like the letters CAESE in the right-hand ansa of the 
E]-Ureia inscription (see below). 

The text, in letters of 4—5 cm., reads as follows: 


FLABIDASAMAVVBINIM 
MACRINEFELVCENTEINARIBALARS 
SVMARN A R SABARES 

AVN 


In this text several elements can immediately be recognized. First, the prae- 
nomen Fiabius (often abbreviated to F/ab. or F/abi.) was common, at one period (see 
p- 137, n. 1), among the semi-romanized /imitanei of the Tripolitanian frontier zone: 
it occurs also in the example from Bir ed-Dreder given below, and, in full, on two 
other Dreder epitaphs. Second, the name Macrine is already recorded in Tripoli- 
tania on a Christian inscription from the Garian area.! The letters FELV which 
follow this name probably represent, as will be shown later, a verb meaning ‘made’ 
or ‘constructed’. Most important, centeinari (the second E is an afterthought on 
the part of the lapicide) can hardly be other than the Roman military term cente- 
narium, frequently used in Africa to denote a small /imes defence-post.? Professor 
Beguinot suggests that  dinim in the first line may mean ‘and his son’, in which 
case the first two lines may be read as ‘Flabi(us) Dasamau and his son Macrine 


made (this) centenari(um) . . .’. 


Our second example (/.R.T. 886), from the necropolis at Bir ed-Dreder, is of 
particular interest because study and comparison with other texts from the same 
necropolis enables us to separate the individual words, despite the absence of 
epigraphic divisions. It is carved on a square-sectioned stela 1-55 metres high and 
35 cm. square (pl. xv1 4). The letters are 3-4 cm. high and deeply cut, Vv and Y not 
being altogether clearly differentiated. It reads: 


FLABISAICH 

AMBNMA 

CARCVM 

SONMO 

NTRIBVN 

VSBYMV 

FTYRIRAB 

ANMA 

CHRVSV 

ZEB (Z retro) 


? J.R.T. 864, built into the outer wall of a 
mosque at Msufiin. ‘Terminations in -¢, rather than 
the correct Latin forms, seem to be characteristic 
of Latino-Libyan epigraphy. Cf. Macrine for 
Macrinus, Rogate for Rogatus, etc. 


2 This same term, in the form centenare, also 
occurs in a Latino-Libyan inscription from a forti- 
fied building at Breviglieri near Tarhuna (J.R.T. 
877). A Latin inscription found in 1948 at Gasr 
Duib in the upper Sofeggin records that a cente- 
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Here we can distinguish, with little hesitation, the following text: Flabi(us) 
Saicham (or Flab(ius) Isaicham) bn Macarcum sonmon tribunus bymuf tyriraban 
Machrus uzeb. The letters 4” separating one indigenous name from another (for 
Macarcum occurs on another Dreder epitaph in a position which leaves no doubt 
that it is a name) certainly represent the Semitic word meaning ‘son of’: on other 
Dreder epitaphs it occurs in the form dyz, but here the vowel is omitted.! For 
sonmon and bymuf tyriraban no interpretation can yet be given, although . . yriraban 
occurs on another Dreder stela.2 Tribunus is, of course, the Roman military rank 
applied, during the later Empire, to the leaders of barbarian numeri serving with 
the Roman army: one might therefore expect it to be followed by the native name 
of a military detachment. The identification of the last two words follows from 
another Dreder epitaph (illustrated with the one under discussion in pl. xv1 4), 
where, after a long and much damaged text, we find a final three-line supplement 


reading : VZEBSYLO 
MACHRVS 
BYNROGATE 


Thus Machrus (described as ‘son of Rogate’ in the above fragment) is an indi- 
genous name, and uzeb would seem to be an operative verb, a conclusion confirmed 
beyond reasonable doubt by the third inscription which follows. 

The Bir ed-Dreder texts are of particular interest for the Libyan names they 
contain, and for the fact that several of the individuals recorded are defined as 
iribuni. One was a Julius Nasif, whose surname occurs twice on the mausolea at 
Ghirza. Another was Flabius Isiguar (or Isicuar), a surname documented epigra- 
phically both at Ghirza and at Bir el-Uaar in the Garian hills. A third tribune, 
Flabius Masinthan, may, in fact, have been related to the Julius Severus Masinthan 
whose name occurs on a Latin inscription, now at Mizda, removed from one of the 
ancient buildings in the upper Sofeggin area, not far from Bir ed-Dreder. Other 
names recorded at Dreder are entirely new, and will help the Latino-Libyan epi- 
graphist to recognize them when they occur in long texts of undivided words. 
These names include Isachu, Masthulal and Masigama, the frequency of the root 
Mas in ancient Libyan names having already been noted by Bates.3 

The third Latino-Libyan text (/.R.T. 892) to be published here is, like the first, 
from above the doorway of a fortified farm.+ It was seen and photographed by the 
writer in the summer of 1948 in the Wadi El-Ureia, 2 kilometres west of the 
cisterns of Uestata which lie on the Tarhuna—Beni Ulid road. The inscription is 


narium was constructed there in the reign of Philip interprets accordingly, but the letter before Y is 


(a.v. 244-6). For the Tripolitanian cestenaria, in 
general, cf. R. G. Goodchild, ‘Some Inscriptions 
from Tripolitania’, Reports and Monographs of the 
Antiquities Department in Tripolitania, no. 2 
(1949). 

' Tt should be noted that in the Libyan texts of 
the Dougga bilingual inscriptions, parentage is 
shown by the prefix U-, and not by the Semitic BN. 
? Beguinot (art. cit. 15) reads fyriraban and 


clearly a T, not an L. 

3 Oric Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 
1914), 42. 

4 The existence of this inscription was reported 
to Sig. Conti of Tarhuna Experimental Station by 
an Arab of the neighbourhood. To Sig. Conti and to 
Professor Caputo, Superintendent of Antiquities in 
Tripolitania, the writer is indebted for the informa- 
tion which led to the examination of the site. 
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on a block measuring 95x45 cm., which has split vertically down its right side 
as a result of the settlement of the keystone over which it stands. This keystone 
has a simple circular motif (pl. xvi1 2) of a type commonly encountered over the 
doorways of these fortified farms. The text (pl. xvi 4) is inscribed between hori- 
zontal setting-out lines, and is flanked by two triangular ansae, of which the left 
CAE 
SE 
the text reads, in letters of 7 cm. with forms rather different from those normally 
encountered: 


contains a stylized palm-branch, and the right the letters ¢_~. The main part of 


ANZTDINVIVABV..B 
ANCAVHENIA 

MOSBVCVS 

NBODDVBRENA 
LLONIMIMVLEH.SVDRV.VVZEB 


Apart from the missing letters, indicated by points, and a few uncertainties in the 
last line, this text is clearly legible; yet its meaning is quite obscure. The letters 
ZTDIN in the first line may represent the well-documented Libyan name Siidin, 
whilst the final VZEB can hardly be other than the verb already noticed on the Bir 
ed-Dreder stelae. There are, however, no other readily identifiable features, and we 
can only await the discovery of further comparative evidence which may throw 
light on this text. 

As regards the verb uzeb, Beguinot,! rejecting the initial v, identifies it with a 
Punic root meaning ‘to offer’, but it must be observed that the form uzeb is re- 
corded in each of the three known instances, and that the interpretation ‘. . . has 
offered’ (i.e. to a divinity) is less plausible in the case of the El-Ureia text, where the 
associated structure clearly has no religious significance, than it might be among the 
funerary monuments of the Dreder necropolis. The writer would suggest that we 
should rather interpret uzeb as representing the Latin instituit, curavit, or perfecit. 
The other apparent verb, represented by fe/u in the Scemech text, probably had 
much the same meaning, for just as we find . . . Macrine felu centeinari . . . at 
Scemech, so in the inscription of a mausoleum in the Wadi Umm el-Agerem? we 
can read, if the only existing photograph is not deceiving, a similar phrase. . . Nasif 
felu mynzysth .... This same word mynzysth occurs on three other funerary 
inscriptions of Latino-Libyan type, in each case at the beginning of the text. The 
el-Agerem context shows that it cannot be an equivalent of the Latin dis manibus, 


and it is therefore most probable that it is a noun meaning ‘monument’, or, more . 


exactly, ‘the monument of . . .” followed by a personal name. 
Thus we have, both at Scemech and at el-Agerem, a personal name (Macrine 
and Nasif) separated from the description of the actual structure (centeinari (fortified 


1 Beguinot, art. cit. 17, where he reads Machrusu Libyan, Punic, and Latin elements, including di- 
zeb, (cf. p. 139 above). nario (= denario) followed by the Latin numerals 
2 The Umm el-Agerem inscription, known only (0) for thousands. Very probably it quotes the 
from a poor-quality photograph by a certain cost of the tomb, as do some of the Latin inscrip- 
Giorgini, is likely to prove one of the most impor- _ tions from Ghirza. 
tant Latino-Libyan texts. It appears to contain 
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farm) and mynzysth (funerary monument)) by fe/u, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that fe/u means ‘made’ or ‘constructed’. The root fe/ is one of the most common 
elements encountered in Latino-Libyan epigraphy, and occurs in such diverse 
forms as felo, felth, mufelth, mufelath, and ymufel. Beguinot suggests that it is 
related to a Punic verb of the same meaning, although he argues that in some in- 
stances fel may signify ‘by’ or ‘for’. This latter suggestion is less convincing than 
the former.! 

The Punic element in these inscriptions is not merely confined to the use of dyn 
to indicate parentage and the verb fe/. In three instances we have funerary inscrip- 
tions ending in the phrase avo sanu, followed by a figure in Roman numerals. One 
would naturally expect this to be the equivalent of the Latin vixit annis, and it is, 
in fact, as the writer is informed by Professor Levi della Vida, a close transliteration 
of the Punic for ‘lived . . . years’. One tombstone actually begins with the conven- 
tional Latin formula D(és) M(anibus) S(acrum), records an apparently Libyan name, 
and ends with avo sanu and the age of the deceased: it is a curious confusion of 
tongues! Instances such as these warn us that we must not be too hasty in assuming 
that the language of the Latino-Libyan texts is a pure one. Beguinot cautiously 
concludes ‘pel momento sembrerebbe che alcune di queste iscrizioni siano redatte 
in libico per opera di Libi, il cui linguaggio avrebbe subito una profonda influenza 
del neopunico’. Yet the scantiness of existing knowledge of the true ancient Libyan 
language makes it most difficult to assess how far this language has survived in the 
Latino-Libyan patois. Comparison with the Libyan inscriptions of French North 
Africa is less helpful than one might suppose, owing to the absence of vowels in 
those texts. Beguinot, reading Synis igu Ar on one of the Dreder inscriptions, has 
suggested that this means ‘Ar has made this stone’, identifying dyais with the 
very common word BNS found on the Libyan tombstones; but the Dreder text 
is certainly dyn Isiguar, ‘son of Isiguar’, and the proposed comparison is not 
valid.2 

It must be confessed that the Latino-Libyan inscriptions from Tripolitania at 
present known are too few to permit any firm conclusions as to the origins and subse- 
quent development of their language. Certainly they are not mere transcriptions 
into Latin of a pure neo-Punic language; yet the strength of the intrusive Punic 
element is not to be underestimated. It must be remembered that the area in which 
they have been found is part of the ‘land of the Libo-Phoenicians’ as defined by 
Strabo:3 the racial mixture which the term ‘Libo-Phoenicians’ implies would in- 
evitably have had its effect on the language spoken in this zone. None the less, it 
can hardly be doubted that the language of the inscriptions is, at root, Libyan; and 
we cannot therefore accept Chabot’s statement, in the preface of his great Recueil 
des inscriptions libyques, that ‘L’épigraphie libyque offre a nos investigations les seuls 
monuments écrits, actuellement connus, de l’ancienne langue parlée par les in- 
digénes de |’Afrique septentrionale’. Chabot was, of course, sohectiieg to the true 
‘Libyan’ texts, inscribed in that distinctive alphabet which still survives in the 


_ " Beguinot, art. cit. 16, where the FL of Flabius 3 Strabo, Geog. xvii, 3, 19. The confines of the 
1s confounded with fé/. territory of the Lido-Phoenices and that of the more 
2 Ibid. 18. southerly Gaetu/i are not known. 
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tefinagh of the Tuaregs; and his treatment of a bibliographical reference to Latino- 
Libyan texts in the section ‘Inscriptions pseudo-libyques’ is, to say the least, sum- 
mary.! Our Tripolitanian inscriptions may be less plentiful than the ‘Libyan’ ones, 
of which no less than 1,123 are collected in the Recuei/, and they may represent a 
more impure form of the language: yet their vowel content gives them a linguistic 
value out of proportion to their numbers. 

Of more immediate interest to the historian and archaeologist is the problem why 
these Tripolitanian inscriptions are in the Latin rather than the Libyan or neo- 
Punic alphabet. It is a curious fact that not a single Libyan inscription of orthodox 
type has yet been found in the zone of the /imes Tripolitanus, where one might 
reasonably expect to encounter examples of this native epigraphy. It cannot be 
doubted that the basins of the Wadis Sofeggin and Zemzem, so successfully ex- 
ploited, agriculturally, in the heyday of the mes organization, were roamed in, as 
they are to-day, by the nomads of the previous period. If these nomads left no 
epigraphic records of their passage, was it because they knew no alphabet? 

If we accept this explanation, we have still to account for the fact that the Latin 
alphabet was selected in preference to the neo-Punic when the descendants of these 
same nomads became settled farmers cultivating the wadi-beds. Yet we must 
remember that neo-Punic inscriptions have, in fact, been found in the Ames area, 
as far south as the Wadi Amud. The distribution map (fig. 1) shows that, few as 
they are, they cover much the same area as the Latino-Libyan texts. Indeed, their 
general context is the same, for the three known specimens from south of the Gebel, 
at Mselletin, Bir Gebira, and Wadi Amud respectively, are all from Romano- 
Libyan mausolea of Tripolitanian type.? It would be tempting to argue that the 
neo-Punic inscriptions represent the work of settlers of Punic origin from the coast, 
and that the Latino-Libyan texts are more strictly indigenous; but such an argu- 
ment is not supported by the evidence. On the contrary, a Latino-Libyan inscrip- 
tion on a mausoleum at Umm el-Agerem contains the distinctively Punic name 
Annobal, whilst a neo-Punic inscription in the Wadi Amud has been described by 
Levi della Vida as consisting of ‘a genealogical series of exclusively Numidian names’, 
among which the only recognizable Semitic word is dn, ‘son of’. 

In these circumstances, we must reject any racial explanation of the fact that 
these two categories of inscriptions are found in the context of a single type of 
society. The most likely explanation is a chronological one—that the neo-Punic 
texts belong to the earlier phase of settlement and the Latino-Libyan to the later. 
Many circumstances confirm this view. First and foremost, the municipal epi- 
graphy of Leptis Magna shows how neo-Punic, the official second language of the 


1 J.-B. Chabot, Recueil des inscriptions libyques 


(Paris, 1940), i and xiv, where Levi della Vida is 
misquoted as having referred (in Libya, iii (1927), 
114) to inscriptions ‘in unknown characters’. Levi 
della Vida’s reference is, in fact, to texts ‘in Latin 
characters, but in an unknown language’; and it is 
regrettable that Chabot did not investigate this 
statement more closely. 

2 For the Amud texts, known only from rough 


copies, see Levi della Vida, Libya, iii (1927), 113 
(no. 22). Owing to the difficult terrain, an attempt 
to reach this site in 1949 was abandoned. ‘The frag- 
mentary neo-Punic inscriptions on obelisk tombs at 
Mselletin and Bir Gebira were first observed, dur- 
ing our 1949 expedition, by my colleague Mr. M. 
de Lisle, and have been communicated to Professor 
Levi della Vida. 
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Augustan period, gradually lost its position of equality with Latin, to disappear 
altogether—so far as public inscriptions are concerned—well before the Severan 
period. Second, the fact that a small sanctuary of Ammon, built by Roman archi- 
tects for a Libyan notable in a.p. 15-17, has a dedicatory inscription in neo-Punic 
shows that this was officially recognized in the first century as the language for 
formal transactions with the people of the interior, whatever their racial origin.! 
Third, the palaeography of the Latino-Libyan inscriptions has every appearance of 
being later than the Severan period, perhaps not even earlier than the beginning 
of the fourth century. 

From these considerations we may perhaps deduce that the originally unalpha- 
betic peoples of the interior accepted neo-Punic as their formal written language 
in the earlier stages of the romanization of the interior; but that with the decline 
of this language in the coastal cities, and the spread of Latin military terms resulting 
from the organization of the /imes, a Latin transliteration of the local patois became 
more popular. Some of the /imitanei even aspired to learning Latin, as is shown by 
certain of the Ghirza inscriptions, but the form of Latin was usually stilted and 
‘copy-book’, except in the Gebel areas where romanization had taken stronger 
roots. To fix precise dates for the change from neo-Punic to Latino-Libyan epi- 
graphy is impossible in the present state of knowledge. The former language and 
alphabet may still have remained officially alive in the interior long after it had 
fallen into disuse on the coast: indeed, there may well have been a long overlap 
while neo-Punic and Latino-Libyan inscriptions were being cut simultaneously, the 
former by the more conservative elements in the population. None the less, the 
hypothesis may serve as an indicator in the establishment of a relative chronology 
for different types of funeral monuments. The obelisk tombs of the Mselletin and 
Bir Gebira types would, on this argument, be earlier than the arcaded temple- 
tombs, best represented at Ghirza.? 

Whatever conclusions we may draw—and the evidence is still insufficient to give 
any degree of certainty—the fact remains that we have, in the Latino-Libyan in- 
scriptions of Tripolitania, a window into the minds of the indigenous elements in 
this part of north Africa during the Roman period. Bates, writing in 1912, pre- 
dicted that epigraphic documents of the ‘Eastern Libyans’ would eventually be 
brought to light in Tripolitania.3 That prediction has been fulfilled, although not 
entirely in the form the writer had in mind. It remains now to increase the number 
of documents, by extensive archaeological surveys, until the mass of material is 
sufficient for the linguistic scholars to reach firm conclusions. 

One final aspect of the problem merits consideration at this early stage. If, as 
we have seen, the Libyan /imitanei of the Tripolitanian /imes used the Latin alphabet 
for the transcription of their spoken language, what alphabet would have been used 


' The sanctuary of Ammon, at Ras el-Haddagia ‘Taksaph, reveals his Libyan origin. 
near Breviglieri, was excavated by the writer in 2 It must be borne in mind that one obelisk- 
1947. Additional fragments were found of the tomb stands in the outer necropolis of Ghirza; but 
dedicatory inscription (now in Leptis Museum) the other mausolea on that site are exclusively of 
which had been brought to light on the same site temple type. 
many years ago. The name of the dedicant, 3 O. Bates, op. cit. 84. 
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in Cyrenaica, where there is every reason to believe that similar settlements of 
limitanei existed? No example of a Graeco-Libyan inscription has yet been found,! 
but since the recorded epigraphy of Cyrenaica is confined to the coastal belt, and to 
those areas of the Gebel where Greek culture was strongest, the negative evidence 
is not conclusive. Only by archaeological exploration in the interior of Cyrenaica, 
in that borderland territory between the Gebel and the desert plains, can we hope 
to solve this problem. 


™ Chabot (Recueil, xiv) dismisses—no doubt at Derna in 1848. If Graeco-Libyan inscriptions 
rightly—as ‘pseudo-Libyan’ the alleged Libyan exist at all they are to be sought in the interior 
inscription on a gem bought by Vattier de Bourville rather than on the coast. 


ADDENDA 


1. p. 141. The formula avo sanu occurs also in at least five of the funerary inscriptions 
recorded by Bartoccini in the Christian catacomb at Sirte (Africa Italiana, ii (1929), 192-3 
(nos. 8, 11, 15, 40, and 50)), although vixit annis is the more common there. 


2. p. 144. During the Map of Roman Libya expedition of 1950 numerous ancient sites of 
the Roman period were examined in the Cyrenaican Gebel and on the edge of the desert; but 
no light was thrown on the question of a possible Graeco-Libyan epigraphy. Inscriptions are 
very rarely found on the surface in the interior of Cyrenaica, a fact which may be due partly 
to the soft and easily eroded stone used in the ancient buildings, and partly to the lack of an 
epigraphic tradition outside the main cities. 
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AN AXE-HAMMER FROM FIFIELD BAVANT, WILTS., 
AND THE EXPLOITATION OF PRESELITE 


By J. F. S. Strong, F.S.A. 


Tueaxe-hammer illustrated (pl. xviii band fig. 1) was found by Mr. J. E. Bestin 1944 
on the surface of Fifield Down about one mile north-west of Fifield Bavant, south 
Wilts.! Unfortunately for dating purposes it was not associated with other objects, 
but nevertheless is of great interest in that it is made of spotted dolerite or preselite 
from the Presely mountains, Pembrokeshire, and is of a type very rarely saa in 
the southern lowlands. Fortunately, preselite is a rock easily identified macro- 
scopically, and I am grateful to Dr. F. S. Wallis and the South-Western Sub- 
Committee for the Petrological Identification of Stone Implements for confirming 
the identification. In this instance it was agreed that slicing was unnecessary as the 
owner had expressed hesitancy in permitting the operation to be performed, and 
it was obvious that little purpose would be served by defacing so perfect a specimen 
for microscopic examination. 

It is an extremely well-made and symmetrical specimen. All edges have been 
smoothly rounded off, and it retains a high degree of polish over all faces. It is a 
massive object weighing 5 lb. 2 oz. and measures 220 mm. in length, 95 mm. in 
greatest width, and 80 mm. in thickness at the cutting-edge. The perforation is of 
hour-glass form measuring externally 40 mm. in diameter and reducing to 30 mm. 
at the centre. Slight but symmetrical dishing of both faces to a depth of 6 mm. has 
been carried out longitudinally across the perforation. The cutting-edge is com- 
paratively sharp and does not exhibit much evidence of use. The butt end, on the 
other hand, is flattened and well battered, implying that this dual-purpose tool has 
been used mainly as a hammer. 

Neither the distribution nor the typology of this class of massive axe-hammer, some- 
times described as a stone-breaker’s or miner’s tool,? has been studied intensively. 
Grimes, in some preliminary notes, has emphasized that the type is much com- 
moner in Wales and the highland zone of Great Britain than in the lowland zone;3 
and, whilst recognizing that axe-hammers can be divided broadly into two groups, 
one being of finer workmanship and elegance and comparatively small, he was 
careful to point out that the other large group of larger specimens, generally coarser 
in form and technique, had not been studied in detail. The former group of smaller 
specimens is generally recognized as of Early Bronze Age date, but, through lack 
of associations, less can be said about the larger specimens. 

Five axe-hammers of preselite have been recorded by Grimes from Wales 
(macroscopic identification only): a large specimen 200 mm. long from Arthog, 
Merioneth; another from Parc-y-garn on Broullan Farm in Trelech a’r Betws, and 


? Wilts. LXX NW., lat. 51° 2’ 47” N., long. aad Wales (1932), p. 105. 
1° 59’ 58” W. 3 Arch. Camb. (1935), xc, 267. 
* Kendrick and Hawkes, Archaeology in England 
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a smaller one 144*5 mm. long from Llanglydwen, both in Carmarthenshire;! a 
fourth 154 mm. long from the centre of a round cairn known as Clap-yr-Arian, 
Llansantffraid, Cwmdenddwr, Radnorshire;? and a fifth 73-5 mm. long, beautifully 
made and waisted in side view, with expanded cutting-edge wider than the butt, 


“oat 


Fic. 1. Axe-hammer from Fifield Bavant, Wilts. (4) 


from a cist beneath a barrow known as ‘The Beacon’, Llanrhian, in Pembroke- 
shire.3 None of these, with the possible exception of that from Llanrhian, can be 
precisely dated; and this exception, whilst of normal Early Bronze Age type, was 
not associated with other objects. 

The derivation of some of the Stonehenge bluestones from the Presely mountains 
permits a petrological approach to the chronological problem of these preselite axe- 
hammers; but whether such an approach is valid time alone will show. In 1936 
Keiller recognized two axes of preselite from County Antrim in the Knowles Col- 
lection* and, largely as a result of this observation, a Sub-Committee of the South- 
Western Group of Museums was formed for the purpose of identifying axes 


1 Arch. Camb. (1930), lxxxv, 407. 3 National Museum of Wales, Guide to the Pre- 
2 Ibid. (1935), XG 278 history of Wales (1939), p- 172. 
4 Antiquity (1936), x, 220. 
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petrologically.t From the sub-committee’s work it has become increasingly evident 
that certain axe-factory sites were comparatively limited in duration, and that it 
may be possible in the near future, if indeed it is not already feasible, to use their 
products with a fair degree of accuracy for chronological purposes. Thus it has 
been noted that axes of group IVa are normally associated with neolithic A Hem- 
bury ware at, for instance, Hembury Fort itself and Maiden Castle;? whilst the 
products of the Graig Lwyd and Langdale factories are confined to the later neo- 
lithic B occupation layers at Windmill Hill, the West Kennet Avenue, and, amongst 
other recent excavations, to a pit of Grooved Ware date at Woodhenge,} a fact 
which confirms Grimes’s remark that in Wales the Graig Lwyd factory apparently 
ceased to export on the arrival of beakers.* 

Assuming therefore that the exploitation of preselite for the manufacture of 
stone implements and for the erection of stone circles was similarly confined to a 
comparatively restricted period and culture, an assumption foreshadowed by Grimes 
in 1939,5 we may tentatively examine the artificial distribution of the rock both as 
manufactured implements and as boulders for constructional purposes and their 
associations. 

The accompanying distribution map (fig. 2) shows all specimens that have so 
far been identified. Thus besides the large dressed boulder found in the long 
barrow known as Bowl’s Barrow® (no. 8) we have the following tools that have been 
identified macroscopically, a legitimate identification in view of the special and 
obvious characters of the rock: the present axe-hammer from Fifield Bavant 
(no. 13), the five Welsh axe-hammers (nos. 1-5), and the two axes from Coun 
Antrim (not shown) noted above. Microscopic identifications include half a 
perforated axe-hammer or macehead from Sidmouth (no. 16) and an axe from 
a ‘non-neolithic level’ at Maiden Castle? (no. 15); an axe from Bankes Heath, 
Bournemouth (no. 14); another from Stockton Earthworks, Wilts.9 (no. 12); cer- 
tain of the Stonehenge bluestones!® (no. 9); two fragments of tools, one with a 
polished surface from the so-called Stonehenge ‘barrow’! (no. 10) and the other 
with a pecked surface from one of the Aubrey holes!? (no. 11); a celt-like implement 
from the vicinity of the West Kennet long barrow!3 (no. 7); and finally a fragment 
of an axe from the secondary layer at Windmill Hill!4 (no. 6), which, as we have 
noted, also contained Graig Lwyd and Langdale specimens, both contemporary 
products of the neolithic B phase. 

It will be immediately apparent that only two of these recorded finds are signi- 
ficant: the Bowl’s Barrow boulder and the Windmill Hill axe fragment. The date 
of the former cannot be fixed more closely than generally ‘neolithic’ and pre-beaker, 


' Museums Fourn. (1937), Xxxvii, 295. 8 British Museum, no. 1940, 7-1, 591; as yet 

2 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1947), xiii, 53. unpublished. 

3 Wilts. Arch. Mag. (1948), lii, 287. 9 Salisbury Museum, no. 1080; as yet unpub- 

* Arch. Camb. (1935), xc, 189. lished. 10 Antig. Fourn. (1923), ili, 239. 

5 National Museum of Wales, Guide to the Pre- 1! Salisbury Museum, no. 4840; as yet unpub- 
history of Wales (1939), p- 61. lished. 12 [bid., no. 455 5a; as yet unpublished. 

® Wilts. Arch. Mag. (1924), xlii, 431. 13, Antig. Fourn. (1923), iii, 252 note. 


7 Both recent and unpublished identifications by § ' Avebury Museum, no. W.H.F.S. 12; as yet 
the South-Western Sub-Committee. unpublished. 
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whilst the latter can be more strictly assigned to the neolithic B or transitional phase, 
In any event a manufactured implement and a dressed boulder both appear in an 
early context in roughly the same region, and this suggests that our assumption that 
preselite was exploited at approximately the same time for the two purposes may 
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Fic. 2. Distribution of objects of Preselite from the Presely Mountains, Pembrokeshire. 


not be so improbable as might first appear. The two fragments of polished and 
pecked tools from Stonehenge itself are less determinate, as they may have been 
connected, on the one hand, with the original Grooved Ware ditch—Aubrey hole 
complex, or, on the other hand, with the later redressing and erection of Stone- 
henge in Wessex Culture times. Elsewhere we have adduced evidence to show that 
the original Blue Stonehenge may have been located somewhere in the vicinity of 
the west end of the Stonehenge Cursus, and that the rocks had been transported 
from Pembrokeshire and erected there probably in pre-beaker late neolithic times.! 


1 Arch. Fourn. (1947), civ, 16. 
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On the other hand, we cannot neglect the Llanrhian specimen, which typologi- 
cally must be accepted as of Early Bronze Age date. Though clearly it could not 
have been introduced from abroad, it nevertheless results from foreign inspiration 
and thus proves that the preselite outcrops were still in use during if not slightly 
later than the transitional phase. 

Now Clark has shown that certain small perforated axe-hammers formed part 
of the AC beaker complex,! but whether they were actually introduced from abroad 
is less certain. Morphologically they are unlike Nordic specimens and petrologi- 
cally those examined suggest a British origin, as, for example, the Woodhenge speci- 
men. Until axes made of foreign rock, other than jadeite, have been recognized 
in Britain it would seem wiser to infer that the conception of perforated tools as 
embodied in the European battle-axe complex alone formed part of the introduced 
Beaker Culture and that the invaders obtained their requirements from certain of 
the still active native-axe factories, at the same time giving a fillip to the neolithic B 
natives already familiar with the technique of perforated-tool production. 

Early mesolithic cultures included perforated antler axe-hammers,? an example 
of which was found at Meiklewood in Scotland,3 and perforated antler sleeves for 
attachment of flint flakes and axes. And Piggott has drawn attention to the re- 
crudescence of such traditional mesolithic tools towards the end of the neolithic in 
Britain,5 as, for example, the antler maceheads or hammers with cylindrical perfora- 
tions from the neolithic barrows of Howe Hill, Yorkshire,® and Liff’s Lowe, Derby- 
shire.? R. A. Smith also recognized that certain faceted antler maceheads found in 
Britain were of neolithic date and showed that their origin lay in the mesolithic and 
early neolithic of Scandinavia. He went further and admitted a similar date for 
copies or reproductions of these faceted objects in stone, as, for example, the Maes- 
more, Merionethshire, specimen, but noted that ‘the workmanship of the best 
“pestle” maceheads points unmistakably to the Bronze Age, and it is therefore 
legitimate to regard them as elaborate copies, both in form and ornament, of the 
neolithic implement’.8 We do not therefore necessarily have to postulate the 
arrival of beakers for their translation into stone, as evidence can be adduced to 
show that perforated stone tools may well have been current amongst certain groups 
of neolithic B natives before the Beaker invasions. 

Although a stone axe-hammer was found with a beaker in circle 1 near Wood- 
henge, we should not forget that an almost identical one was found at Ratfyn near 
by with Grooved Ware sherds uncontaminated with Beaker.? And recently ex- 
cavated pits of Grooved Ware date close to Woodhenge have indicated direct 
contacts with the Graig Lwyd factory.!° But an even more significant example 
comes from Windmill Hill which yielded a fragment of a perforated hammer or 
macehead of Graig Lwyd rock itself.1! Although this proves that the well-known 


1 Antiquity (1931), V, 481. 7 Bateman, Vestiges, 41; Piggott, Arch. Fourn. 
2 Bronsted, Danmarks Oldtid, i, 64 and 111. Ixxxviii, 131. 

3 Childe, Prehistory of Scotland (1935), 17. 8 Arch. \xix, 6-8; lxxv, 103-4. 

* Danmarks Oldtid, i, 55. 9 Antig. Fourn. (1921), i, 123. 

5 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1938), iv, 91. 10 Wilts. Arch. Mag. (1948), lii, 287. 


® Mortimer, Forty Years Researches, 23-42. 1 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1941), vii, 63. 
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factory was producing perforated implements, we cannot use the find conclusively 
for dating purposes as it was found high up in cutting VII of the inner ditch in a 
layer which yielded a beaker sherd along with neolithic A and B sherds. Again, 
associated with early non-beaker secondary cremations in late neolithic henges we 
have the Stonehenge cushion macehead, and a very similar one from Dorchester, 
Oxon., which may have been derived from the altered killas of Cornwall. And other 
perforated stone hammers were being made in normal neolithic axe factories. Thus 
the large group of greenstone axes of group I, the source of which has not yet 
been identified though Cornwall is strongly suspected, includes cylindrically perfo- 
rated hammers from Santon Warren West, Norfolk, from Cold Ash, Newbury, 
Berkshire,! and half a large axe-hammer of Fifield Bavant type from Heamoor, 
Madron, Cornwall.2 Other early specimens unconnected with beakers can be 
cited. Thus perforated stone hammers or maceheads are recorded from a megalithic 
tripartite cist at Tormore Farm, Arran,3 from the entrance passage of a chambered 
cairn at Taiverso Tuick, Orkney,* and from a short horned cairn at Ormiegill in 
Caithness.5 Childe would regard these three maceheads as later secondary 
insertions in these collective tombs,® but, since the Ormiegill specimen was 
associated with petit tranchet derivatives and serrated flakes of typical southern 
Grooved Ware types,7 I see no reason to deny them a contemporary megalithic or 
late neolithic status. And although Childe expresses doubt on the point, I would 
also include as pre-beaker the fragments of perforated maceheads found in the 
Grooved Ware huts at Skara Brae and the Braes of Rinyo. It would appear signi- 
ficant that in the Orkneys, the selected home of an offshoot of the Grooved Ware 
culture, some twenty-six fragmentary perforated axe-hammers or maceheads have 
been recorded,® a concentration in marked contrast to that of beakers in the north 
of Scotland.9 

Thus I suggest we have good reason to infer that perforated stone implements 
with cylindrical as well as hour-glass perforations were being made and used in 
pre-beaker times by the late neolithic natives, and, further, that the exploitation of 
the Presely rocks was in all likelihood primarily in their hands. 

Greater precision is impossible at present. Clearly we must await the discovery 
of more preselite tools from datable contexts and from petrological extensions in 
other regions. It is obvious, however, that the Presely mountains and especially 
the upper slopes around Cerrig Marchogion and Carn Meini need close and inten- 
sive investigation with a view to the location of probable factory sites comparable 
with those at Craig Lwyd and around Langdale in Westmorland. 

The general distribution of preselite rocks and implements as illustrated in fig. 2 
is not without interest and possible significance. In his paper on the origin of the 
Stonehenge bluestones Thomas! reviewed the facts at that time available and con- 


¥ Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1947), xiii, 49. Prehistory of Scotland, pp. 69 ff. 

2 Penzance Museum; as yet unrecorded. © Jbid.,and Scotland before the Scots (1946), p-38. 

3 P.§.4.8. xxxvi, 100; Arch. lxxv, 104; Childe, 7 Wilts. Arch. Mag. (1948), lii, 287. 
Prehistory of Scotland (1935), p- 70. 8 P.§.A.8. lxv, 91; lxxxi, 41. 

4 P.S.A.S8. xxxvii, 77, fig. 2; Ixv, 94, fig. 17. 9 Simpson, The Province of Mar (1944), pl. 16. 


5 R.C.A.M., Caithness, 1911, p. 176, no. 556; 10 Antig. Fourn. (1923), iii, 254. 
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cluded that an overland route seemed the most probable for their introduction into 
Wiltshire from south Wales. But the occurrence of preselite axes in the immediate 
coastal areas of Devon and Dorset, and in the near vicinity of the mouth of the Avon 
in Hampshire, suggests the possibility of a sea-route, a view at one time held on 
admittedly insufficient evidence. 

The western connexions of Maiden Castle have been amply proved ceramically 
and these have been reinforced by a petrological study of the axes found during 
excavations there and casually in the surrounding district. Except for one axe from 
Upwey of Langdale rock, all so far examined are almost certainly, though not yet 
proved, of Cornish origin. The recognition of a preselite axe from Maiden Castle 
itself is therefore not without significance and points to its having arrived from the 
west rather than from Wiltshire and the north. 

Coastal trade, including the conveyance of boulders by raft maybe, can therefore 
no longer be dismissed as improbable if our basic assumption that preselite axes 
and boulders were exploited contemporaneously is admitted. That they started on 
their journey from the Milford Haven estuary is clearly indicated by the recent 
identification of blue sandstone chippings in the Stonehenge Cursus and at Stone- 
henge itself, both ultimately derived from the Cosheston Beds of that estuary.? 
This identification confirms Thomas’s tentative ascription of the altar stone to the 
same beds.3 

On the other hand, axes are more easily transportable than boulders, and these 
coastal preselite artifacts may have been carried or traded south from Wiltshire, 
this region having acted as a secondary area of distribution. On this question also, 
therefore, we cannot be more explicit at present. 

In conclusion I must acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Wallis and the Sub- 
Committee for the Petrological Identification of Stone Implements for many of 
the as yet unpublished identifications mentioned, and to Mr. W. E. V. Young, 
the late Mr. Frank Stevens, F.S.A., and Mr. H. de S. Shortt, F.S.A., for informa- 
tion on a number of points. 


1 Proc. Prehist. Soc. (1941), vii, 60. 3 Antig. Fourn. (1923), ili, 245. 
2 Arch. Fourn. (1947), civ, 14-15. 
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TWO GREEK SILVER COINS FROM HOLNE, S. DEVON 
By Fox, M.A., F.S.A. 


SomE years ago, in the spring of 1941 or 1942, when Mr. J. Farley of Court Farm, 
Holne, near Ashburton, was cultivating an outlying field near Ridge Cross to the 
east of the village, a silver coin was turned up from a depth of 6—9 in. by the plough. 
On another occasion Mr. Farley found one when digging in his garden, and he put 
both of them into a little canister on the mantelpiece where his wife kept odds and 
ends. They remained there even when the Farleys left Court Farm in 1947 fora 
cottage at Play Cross, until the vicar, the Rev. W. Duke, to whose good offices I 
am greatly indebted, saw them in 1949 and sent them to Mr. K. Roberts, F.N.S,, 
of Newton Abbot, for identification. 

At that time I had written to inquire of Mr. Roberts for any recent Roman coin 
finds from Devon, as a routine matter, and in this way I received the news that 
tetradrachms of Alexander the Great and Aesillas, quaestor in Macedonia, had been 
found at Holne. I visited Holne and Mr. Farley the finder in June 1949, in com- 
pany of the vicar and my husband, saw the sites of the discoveries which Mr. Farley 
had no difficulty in recollecting, and we came away convinced that the discoveries 
were genuine in every respect. Holne is an upland parish on the south-east edge 
of Dartmoor, in which there is no ‘great house’ in which a coin collection is likely 
to have been assembled in the past; the two coins were found a quarter of a mile 
apart and on different occasions; in short, here, for the first time in Devonshire, 
was an authenticated find of Greek coins.! 

Dr. Milne of the Ashmolean kindly confirmed Mr. Roberts’s identification: 

‘The coins (pl. xvii 4) are’, he writes: 

‘(1) A silver tetradrachm of Alexander III, Macedonia. 

Obverse. Head of Herakles, r., beardless, with head-dress of lion’s scalp knotted under chin: 
border of dots. 

Reverse. Zeus seated 1. on low throne with himation draped over |. shoulder and legs, 
holding out on r. hand an eagle, r. resting 1. on sceptre: in field, r., JAAEZANAPOY, 
]., thunderbolt vertically; below throne A; border of dots. 

‘(2) Silver tetradrachm of the Roman province of Macedonia, Macedonia. 

Obverse. Head of Alexander, r., hair long and loose: below,\,.(MAKE)AONOQN, in field, |. ©. 


Reverse. Club vertically, flanked by money-chest and official seat of Quaestor: in field, above 


AESI LLAS, whole in wreath of laurel.’ 


‘The first coin is a stater of Alexander (Miiller 9) which is assigned by Newell (N.N.M. 19, 
p. 64) to the mint of Alexandria, not before 326 B.c. The second is a stater struck by Aesillas 
as quaestor in 93-92 B.c. presumably at Thessalonica, which would be his headquarters (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Macedonia, 81-3, and Gaebler (Corpus), iii, 72/223).’ 


Both coins are in good condition, the Aesillas specimen being practically ‘mint’, 
with the details on the reverse harsh to touch, and the Alexander only slightly and 


1 A coin of Alexander I (Balas) is recorded by Dr. Milne from Loddiswell, but no details of discovery 
are known. J. G. Milne, Finds of Greek Coins in the British Isles, Appendix IV, p. 40. 
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evenly smoothed by wear. Neither shows signs of having been mounted to be worn 
as an amulet like another Macedonian coin from Drumburgh, Cumberland, cited 
by Dr. Milne.t Judging from their appearance, the Holne coins could not have 
been long in circulation in the Mediterranean, certainly not as late as the Roman 
Imperial Age, and the Aesillas specimen might well have reached Holne within a 
short time of its date of issue. I regard them, then, as coins imported into Britain 
in pre-Roman times, one of them certainly in the first century B.c.; they thus fall 
into line with other Greek coins found on the south coast of England and recently 
studied by Dr. Milne.? 

Since there were two separate finds at Holne, neither can be dismissed as a 
‘stray’; and it follows that some study of their environment may provide an ex- 
planation for their occurrence in what is to-day an out-of-the-way place. 

The parish of Holne? lies on the left bank of the river Dart (fig. 1) where the 
river dramatically leaves the moorland in a deep and narrow gorge, turning practi- 
cally through a right angle below the woods of Holne Chase. The village, where one 
of the coins was found, is on the spine of an upland spur, sloping steeply northwards 
to the Dart, gently southwards to one of its tributaries, the Holy Brook, and climb- 
ing steadily westwards to join the main granite mass of the moor. The ridge? is 
composed of the Culm Measures, overlaid by thrusting by rocks of the Upper 
Devonian slate formation, and also complicated by metamorphism from contact 
with the granite.5 

The chief signs of early occupation of the Holne spur are two hill-forts of Early 
Iron Age type, Hembury and Holne Chase Castles. Hembury Castle® is a large 
single ramparted fort of about 7 acres, occupying a dominant defensive position 
on the edge of the steep scarp of the Dart, above its junction with the Holy Brook, 
but with south- and west-facing slopes suitable for cultivation near at hand. Holne 
Chase Castle? is a smaller ringwork of sub-angular form, situated near the tip of 
the Chase overlooking the sharp bend of the Dart over 150 ft. below. It is not 
naturally well defended, being on a little flat at the 400-ft. contour which is over- 
looked from the west by the higher ground of the Chase, nor does its single line 
of defence rest on the steep fall to the river. The entrance on the south-east side 
is simple; the whole fort is deeply overgrown with rhododendron beneath an oak- 
wood, making any examination of the interior impossible to-day. 

The two hill-forts close together on the west bank of the Dart show that in the 
Early Iron Age this area was well populated, probably more so than at the present 
time. An indication that these Iron Age folk were wealthy, and therefore likely 
recipients of the Greek coins, comes from Holne Chase Castle, where, ‘in a clitter 
of rocks between the camp and the river’, a keeper digging out a rabbit in 1870 

' Ibid., p. 30. 617-18, Hembury is listed as a motte and bailey, 


2 Ibid., the Rackett collection from Dorset, p.18. but the large stone mound inside it would appear 
3 ‘Place abounding in holly’: Place Names of more likely to be a disturbed Bronze Age ‘bell’ bar- 


Devon, p. 301. row, with its surrounding bank partly levelled by the 
* Geological Survey Memoir. The Geology of Dart- fort builders. Sling-stones are recorded from the site. 
moor, 1912, p. 15. 5 Ibid., pp. 44 and 48. 7 Trans. Dev. Assoc. vi, p. 261. The entrance 


® See 6-in. map cxiv. NE., in Buckfastleigh shown here is a modern cut: the so-called ‘guard 
parish. In The Victoria County History, Devon, pp. chamber’ faces outwards to the ditch. 
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unearthed twelve iron currency bars.! Now, as is well known, bar currency, the 
taleis ferreis of Caesar, was used by the Celtic peoples of Early Iron Age ‘B’ culture, 
and judging by the distribution,? which is heaviest in the Cotswolds and Malvern 
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Hills, it originated amongst the Dobunni, the confederacy who had control of the 
iron-fields of the Forest of Dean in the first century B.c. The Holne find is the sole 
example in the territory of the Dumnonii (modern Devon and Cornwall), and in 
their way, therefore, the currency bars were as foreign to the inhabitants of Holne 
or Hembury Castle as the Greek silver coins. 


1 Trans. Dev. Assoc. xxviii, p. 370. 2 Cyril Fox, Antiquity, 1940, p. 427, with maps. 
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What, then, was the attraction that brought these two sorts of valuables to this 
part of the valley of the Dart, and what had the Dumnonii here to offer in exchange? 
This south-eastern fringe of Dartmoor is an area rich in minerals;! tin and copper 
have been mined near Holne in recent times, so it seems worth while examining 
the possibilities of trade in these metals. Evidence for surface outcrops of copper 
lodes is difficult to obtain, since here as elsewhere? modern shaft and deep adit 
mining will tend to obscure it. Tin, on the other hand, is obtainable from the 
alluvium brought down from the granite mass in antiquity by the river Dart and 
its tributaries. In the Holne Chase gorge, deposits of the tin-bearing gravels other 
than small pockets were probably washed away in the process of the valley’s forma- 
tion, but as the Geological Survey Memoir points out,3 ‘Further away from Holne, 
where the rapid deepening ceases, the old flats containing the stream-tin still exist 
and have been extensively worked’. The workings alluded to, between Holne Cot 
and Buckfast, like those of the upper stream beds on the moor, probably date from 
the end of the middle ages,* and thus have concealed any trace of prehistoric work- 
ings. But this should not be allowed to obscure the fact that the precious ores were 
available in the district and in a form that was accessible to Early Iron Age miners. 

It is rather a new concept to think of the hill-fort dwellers having an economic 
interest in the deep wooded valley of the Dart. The tinners would need water for 
the washing of the ore and boulders for crushing it, as well as timber for rag see 2 
In this connexion it may be significant that the entrance to Holne Chase Cast 
is on the side of easiest access to the river. Further, if I am right in thinking that 
the silver coins reached Holne through contacts with traders from overseas— 
whether from Gaul or direct from the Mediterranean—the lower reaches of the 
river would be the way up which their boats came. The deep-water channel of the 
Dart is to-day navigable for twelve miles up to Totnes, which lies eight miles down 
stream from Holne. The currency bars also may have been brought in the same 
way up river after a journey by sea along the south coast, for as my husband has 
pointed out,5 their distribution outside the Gloucestershire area suggests that they 
were traded down the Dorset Stour to Hengistbury Head. It is probably, then, no 
mere coincidence that Greek coins and currency bars occur round Poole harbour 
as well as in Holne parish. 


' Geol. Survey Memoir. Dartmoor, 1912, p. 85. Gt. Orme’s Head’, Arch. Camb. (1948), p. 61. 
I am indebted to Dr. Alan Stuart of the Dept. of 3 p. 69. See also p. 58 for the method of 
Geology at University College, Exeter, for guidance streaming. 
in these problems of early metal-working in Devon. 4 G.R. Lewis, The Stannaries. 

? Compare O. Davies, “The Coppermines of 5 Antiquity (1940), p. 428. 
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PREHISTORIC SITES ON THE NORTH CORNISH COAST 
BETWEEN NEWQUAY AND PERRANPORTH 


By Joan R. Harpinc 
Introduction 


Tue following paper is to record certain prehistoric remains in an area already 
famous for the seventh-century oratory of St. Pieran. Several years ago I com- 
menced a rough survey of the whole district and discovered (within an approximately 
twelve-mile radius) occupation sites yielding relics of Mesolithic facies and Iron Age 
and Medieval antiquities. Most of the remains are associated with the extensive 
tracts of blown sands that lie behind and on either side of the bays of Holywell and 
Perran. It was the widespread surface occurrence of potsherds and kitchen-midden 
material within the area that pointed to the possible existence of the habitational 
sites lying beneath them. Accordingly I dug trial trenches at several widely sepa- 
rated positions, and nearly all these exposed remains of shallow shell-middens. 

I have attempted nothing more than trenching. Therefore no one site has been 
worked out fully, but as the two properties upon which I commenced my operations 
have now become, in the one case wholly and in the other partially, inaccessible, and 
in view of the fact that there appears to be enough of archaeological interest in this 
part of the county to warrant large-scale and organized investigation, it may not be 
untimely now to make known the nature of the remains I have so far discovered. 
This seems especially desirable since the estate of particular interest has for some 
time been on the market for building purposes. 


Localities 


Kelsey Head and its hindermost parts (known as the Kelsies); Penhale and 
the Penhale Sands. The 6-in. O.S. maps, sheets 39 NW., 39 SW., 47 NE., and 
48 NW., and also the Geological Survey map (1-in.), sheet 346, cover the area. (See 
map, fig. 1.) 


Geology and surface features of the area 


Kelsey Head and Penhale (which may be said to form the key points in these 
observations) are two well-defined and high promontories lying one on either side 
of Holywell Bay—Kelsey Head to the north-east and Penhale to the south-west. 
The solid geology of both headlands consists of contorted and crumpled slates 
belonging to the Meadfoot Beds of Lower Devonian age. Their dip is steep and, 
on the south-west side of the Kelsies and north-east and south-west sides of Penhale, 
gives rise to high and vertical cliffs (see map, fig. 1, and section I, fig. 2). The wide 
bay lying between the two points is backed by rising sand-dunes. These connect 
with the celebrated dunes of Perranzabuloe, and with the adjoining Cubert Common 
together occupy about fivesquare miles (see map, fig. 1, and section III, fig. 2). Where 
the dunes are unusually high it is generally found that they cover old buried hills 
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of killas. Blown sands also cap the greater part of the Kelsies, except at the seaward 
end. At Holywell Bay there is still a steady inland march of the sand, but a small 
stream on the leeward side of the Penhale Sands effectively prevents its further 
advance from that direction. The sand for the most part is composed of small shell- 
fragments blown up from the beaches below, and during high winds it is lifted many 
feet into the air, to be carried in clouds long distances inland. During stormy weather 
I have seen several yards of green turf flanking the dunes completely covered within 
the course of a few hours. 


Remains in the Penhale Sands 


On account of the mobility of the shell-constituents of these sands the dunes 
themselves are constantly shifting, and from time to time part of the old land-surface 
lying beneath them is exposed in basin-like hollows. 

This surface shows a gently inclined stony waste of }—©§£_—-—————-——7 
slate, quartz, elvan, etc., derived from the country fe tee 
rock below. Careful searching on these flats overa >. 
long period of time and at various seasons of the 
year proved, in the form of shell-middens, patinated + 
flint flakes, potsherds, and hammer-stones, inhabita- |... 
tion in early times. The fact that in some areas a nea "> Steet 
thin layer of shell-midden is interstratified with 
blown sand might point to a seasonal dwelling site. Jus. 
That the people responsible for some of the earlier 
remains were in this locality near the beginning of 
the accumulation of the sands is strongly suggested 
by a hearth and shell-midden which were exposed 
some years ago in the face of the sandhills—about 
of sand. The hearth lay about 12 ft. above the pres- | (=== bevel 
ent beach-level (see fig. 3), and was placed upon Fic. 3. Section through hearth in the 
quartz and slate stones and on part of a shell-layer 
which arose irregularly from its sides. It contained ~~ “upon which hearth is laid. se 
much charcoal, burnt shell-fragments, and pieces of 

bone too small and rotten to identify. The shells in order of abundance consisted 
of the Common Edible Mussel (Mytilus edulis Linn.), the Limpet (Patella vulgata 
Linn.), and the Dog-whelk (Purpura Japilla Linn.). No pottery which might have 
enabled dating was found. On the evidence, however, of a single sherd which was 
found in a stratified section farther in the sandhills, this hearth and its associated 
material may belong to the Iron Age. The sherd in question is identifiable with that 
period and was found lying in the same type of shell-layer (see fig. 4). Upon the 
same evidence most of the surface remains noted above may also be of Iron Age date. 

In connexion with the Perran remains it is interesting to recall the old legend of 
the lost city of Langarrow or Langona. This legend is still remembered locally, and 
is included in Robert Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of England (First Series), 
which ‘stories’, says Hunt, ‘appear to belong to the most ancient inhabitants of these 
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islands’, though ‘. . 
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. many of them, as they are now told, assume a medieval, or 


even a modern character’. Again quoting this author, ‘I am, however, disposed to 
believe that the spirit of all the romances included in this series shows them to have 
originated before the Christian era’. 

The legend relates that Langarrow was a large city which stretched from Cran- 
tock to Perranporth. It was inhabited by a community of people who are said to 
have drawn much wealth ‘from a large tract of level land, thickly wooded in some 


Fic. 4. Section in 
the Perran Bay 
Sandhills. 
A = blown sand, slop- 
ing and variable. 

B = cemented sand. 

C = red sandy clay. 

D = mussel-shell layer 
with Iron Age sherd. 

E=red sandy clay 
with stones. 


areas, and highly cultivated in others—from the sea, which was 
overflowing with fish of all kinds—and from mines, which yielded 
them abundance of tin and lead’. The mines were worked by 
‘criminals’ who were brought for this purpose from other parts 
of Britain, and these men were also made to build a new harbour 
in the Gannel, and to clear away the sand so that large ships 
could sail ‘far inland’. 

The ‘criminals’ and their families, it is related, were not allowed 
inside the city, and were forced to make their homes ‘on the wild 
moors’ outside, ‘and to this day evidence of their existence is 
found under the sand, in heaps of wood-ashes, amidst which are 
discovered considerable quantities of mussel and cockle shells, 
which we may suppose was their principal food’. 

For a long period Langarrow flourished, but the strict division 
between master and servant was not maintained. Consequently 
an amalgamation of the two classes of population resulted. Sin, 
therefore, the legend goes on, became the familiar habit of the 
people, and divine retribution followed in the form of a violent 
sand-storm which blew unceasingly for three days and three 
nights, in which time the city and its sinful inhabitants were 


completely buried. 

That the five square miles or so of high sandhills we see to-day could have 
accumulated in so short a time is geologically improbable, but the legend would 
appear to have some background of fact if the scattered shell and pottery remains 
of the Perran and Kelsey (the latter described below) areas can be identified with 
the ‘criminal’ settlements of Langarrow. It is worthy of note also that there is in 
the legend a distinct reference to tin trading. The height of tin exploitation in Corn- 
wall was at the end of the Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron Age, at 
which period the ore was being exported to the Continent as well as to Ireland. 
Until recently, several derelict engine-houses along this part of the coast bore wit- 
ness to the flourishing tin industry of the last century, and there is no reason why 
the resources here should not have been known by the people responsible for the 
(probable) Iron Age remains described herein. Perhaps in the future organized 
excavation will throw more light upon the subject. 


Remains on Penhale Headland (Mesolithic facies and Bronze Age). O.S. 6-in. map, 
sheet 39 SW. (see map, fig. 1). 


Surface finds. Everywhere across this headland burrowing rabbits have brought 
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21 22 23 
Fic. 5. Flint implements from Penhale Headland. (}) 


to the surface flint pebbles, flakes, and cores. The majority are patinated greyish- 
white to white. Fig. 5 depicts: 


. Broken point chipped on one edge. 

. Finely retouched blade. 

. Broken ‘penknife’ point abruptly retouched on one edge. 

. Broken blade steeply retouched on one edge. 

. Point retouched on one edge. 

. A triangular implement. 

. A blade blunted three-quarters down lower part of one edge. 

. A broken blade steeply retouched down lower part of left edge. 

. A hollow-base arrow- or spear-head (? possibly a knife) patinated grey. ? Bronze Age. 
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10. “Thumb’-scraper showing pronounced bulb of percussion. 

11. “Thumb’-scraper showing pronounced bulb of percussion and worked through old patina, 
12. A finely flaked ‘thumb’-scraper, unpatinated, and of Bronze Age or later date. 

13. A flake, the long edges of which show signs of wear. 


A trench opened at the site P.1 (see map, fig. 1, and sections 1 and 2 of fig. 2) 
yielded, in a scantily marked layer of rough flint flakes and chippings lying from 
eighteen to twenty-two inches below the surface, the following: 


14. Broken blade abruptly retouched on left edge. 

15. Blade abruptly retouched along part of left edge. 

16. ‘Penknife’ point abruptly retouched on both edges. 

17. A thick, narrow blade abruptly retouched on both edges. Broken. 

18. Broken blade blunted on left edge. 

19-23. Broken blades abruptly retouched on left edges. 

24. A squamous flake finely retouched on top edge. Greatest thickness at base, 2 mm., at 
worked edge, 1 mm. Broken. 


Site P.2 (map, fig. 1), on account of certain features visible on the surface (see 
sketch, fig. 6), was hurriedly examined before the property on which it was situated 
changed hands. A workshop site was proved by the discovery of quantities of water- 
worn flint pebbles (broken and unbroken), flakes, and occasional cores, all typical 
of a microlithic industry. The remains were found under about a foot of soil. The 
small area is bounded on the north by an outcrop of rock forming two projections, 
one protecting the east and the other the west side. Between the two projections 
were the remains of a mound of earth and rubble, probably thrown across to protect 
the opening to this natural shelter. The upper sketch, a, in‘fig. 6, is intended as 
a surface plan of this site, and B a section drawn through it from north to south. 
Details of the artificial walling could not be ascertained, as rabbits had long since 
destroyed the greater part of it, and the sketches, which are not drawn to scale, 
attempt no more than to give a rough idea of the general aspect of the site. Although 
some thousands of rough flakes and chippings were recovered from a position 
between the rock outcrop and the ‘walling’, no finished implements were found. 
The area, however, was not completely worked out on account of the short time 
allowed for investigation. Traces of charcoal were noticed, but no hearth was un- 
covered. 

In the same area the remains of three small round barrows (probably relics of the 
Bronze Age) and a small circular earthwork are still visible. 


Remains on Kelsey Head and its hindermost parts (together known locally as the 
Kelsies). (Mesolithic facies and Iron Age.) 6-in. O.S. map, sheet 39 NW. See 
map, fig. 1, and detailed map, fig. 7. 


The map, fig. 7, indicates the surface features of this site, to which have been 
added the writer’s observations. 

The first notable feature here is that wherever rabbits have made their burrows, 
potsherds, shells of Mytilus edulis, Patella vulgata, and Purpura Japilla come to the 
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Fic. 6. Plan and section of Workshop Site on Penhale Headland. 


surface, a condition indicating the existence of a midden or middens beneath the 
blown sands that cover the greater part of the landward end of the headland. 
The next feature noticed was the remains of an embankment at various points 
along the south-west side of the cape, which, together with that already marked on 
the O.S. map, would have at one time surrounded the whole promontory. A more 
distinct mound runs longitudinally across the highest part of Kelsey, and towards 
the cliff fort (marked on the O.S. maps) at the point divides left and right to run 
transversely across the headland. This, however, appears to be of much later date 
than the one skirting the cliff edge (see map, fig. 7).! If the latter was constructed 


' T recently visited this area again, but found that the mound of later date (probably early field 
enclosures) had been destroyed by war-time ploughing operations. 
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at the same time as the cliff fort, then we have here a once extensively fortified area. 
An Iron Age date for these remains is supported by the occurrence of Iron Age 
potsherds in many places on the landward end of the headland. 

Lastly, and in connexion with the structural remains noted above, certain other 
features in the form of irregular and rectangular mounds covered by blown sand, 
and associated with which are pre-Roman Iron Age potsherds (identified by Pro- 
fessor C. F. C. Hawkes) and shell-midden remains, may possibly mark the sites of 
dwellings. Hitherto, however, I have not had time to examine these features. 


Fic. 8. Flint implements from the Kelsies. (4) 


The flint implements found on the surface of the Kelsies are mostly of Mesolithic 
type. They are as follows (Fig. 8): 


1. A blade retouched on the lower part of the left edge. 

2. A narrow blade blunted down the whole of one edge (this, together with no. 1, was picked 
up near the cliff fort). 

3. A small core-trimming trimmed along part of the right edge. 

4. ‘Thumb’-scraper, probably of Bronze Age date. 

5. A small scraper worked in portion of a pebble, also probably of Bronze Age date. 


In view of the above surface-remains, trial trenches were opened at the positions 
K.3, K.4, K.5, and K.6 marked on the map, fig. 7, and the results were of so varied 
a nature that it soon became evident that the amount of ground to be covered was 
obviously beyond the capacity of a single-handed investigator. The following details, 
therefore, are now published in the hope that some authority will judge the area 
worthy of systematic investigation. 

Site K.5. Trenching revealed the remains of the usual shell-midden with occa- 
sional sherds of pre-Roman Iron Age date. It is likely that the deep deposits of 
blown sands hereabouts cover the actual dwelling sites. 

Site K.6. Situated upon high ground at the head of a small stream that rises from 
a spring near the 100-ft. contour line (see fig. 9). A trench showed the details 
indicated in the section in the same figure. A single Viking sherd (see below), 
together with a large mussel shell, the curved side of which had been filed to form 
a flat base, came from layer C. 

Site K.x (map, fig. 7). Examined only on the surface. A shallow, irregular area 
scoured out of the sand by wind erosion. The old surface exposed here fragments 
of the local quartz-veined slates and much wind-worn and gritty pottery (some full 
of quartz fragments). The usual shell remains were also present. 
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Site K.2 (map, fig. 7). Examined only on the surface. At one time this was 
probably a small field-enclosure. To-day it appears as a rectangular area bounded 
on two adjacent sides by flattened earth embankments, on the third side by a foot- 
path, and on the fourth side by a modern boundary wall and part of a ruined cottage 
building. Outside this area are surface remains indicative of shell-middens, and 
again rough Iron Age potsherds occur with them. 


Section at K.6 


" 
KA 
MARSH ‘ 
Fic. 9. 
A = sandy soil; B = sand; C = thin stony layer at base of B with charcoal, Mytilus shells, 
and a Viking potsherd; D = sand of unknown depth. 
The pottery 


The potsherds shown in figs. 10 and 11 represent a small selection from many 
thousands found near rabbit burrows or on old surfaces exposed by the wind in 
the blown sands lying between Porth Joke and Perranporth. The pre-medieval 
sherds in this area are apparently divisible into two groups—Cornish Early Iron 
Age (Hencken, in Cornwall and Scilly (County Archaeologies), limits the Iron Age 
in Cornwall from circa 350 B.c. to A.D. 50), and Viking or of that date, circa a.D. 900 
(see under fig. 11). Most of the sherds are very worn, and the gritty ingredients of 
many stand well out from the main fabric. They are mostly the remains of hand- 
made vessels, but a few show that the vessels were wheel-turned. Nearly all were 
associated with remains of shell-middens. 


Cornish Early Iron Age (Fig. 10) 


1. A rim sherd showing Bronze Age influence. It recalls the large urn (now in the Penzance 
Museum), found at Portscatho on the south coast of Cornwall, and described by Hencken 
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in Cornwall and Scilly, pp. 121-3, fig. 34, c. Miss F. M. Patchett states that this sherd 
corresponds in shape and texture with some found at Bossulow Farm, near Zennor, which 
are of the same date as the Portscatho urn. She also points out that the interior change of 
plane is typical and occurs on some of the sherds found at All Cannings Cross (M. E. 

Cunnington, The Early Iron Age Inhabited Site at All Cannings Cross Farm, Wi iltshire, 
Devizes, 1923). The sherd is light brown in colour and contains angular grains of quartz, 


9 
Fic. 10. Potsherds of the Cornish Early Iron Age. (4) 


slate (the country rock in the locality of its finding is slate), and what appear to be rounded 
fragments of ironstone (though these are rare). Locality: in the blown sands of Kelsey 
between Porth Joke and Holywell Bay. 

2. Same date and texture as 1. Probably a fragment of a similar urn. Decorated with incised 
lines comparable with those shown on the Portscatho urn. Reddish-brown in colour. 
Locality: Old land-surface (from which the sand had been blown) below Gravelhill mine 
in the Penhale sand-dunes. 

3, 4, and 8. Rim sherds of same date and texture as the foregoing. Locality: Kelsey sands, 
Holywell Bay. 

5. Rim sherd of same date, but perhaps harder and more gritty. The internal bevel recalls a 
sherd from Brittany figured in Leslie Murray Threipland, ‘Excavations in Brittany, Spring 
1939’, Arch. Fourn. c (1945), p- 145, fig. 17, 4. Locality: Blown sands, Kelsey. 

6 and 7. Sherds showing finger-tip decoration. Same texture, but smoother and less worn. 
? Wheel-turned. Light reddish-brown in colour. Recall Early Iron Age sherds found at 
All Cannings Cross (Cunnington) and Standlake (J. S. P. Bradford, ‘An Early Iron Age 
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Settlement at Standlake, Oxon.’, Antig. Fourn. xxii, nos. 3 and 4, October 1942). Locality: 


Blown sands, Kelsey. 

g. Part of a base. Grey in colour and gritty (quartz, etc.). Exterior of base very smoothed, 
almost shiny in places. Minute mica grains traceable. Suggests Early Iron Age. Locality: 
Rabbit burrow in blown sands, Kelsey. 


7 
Fic. 11. Potsherds of Viking date. (4) 


Viking (Fig. 11) 


1. Part of flattened rim, ? rising to form a bar lip. Pale reddish-brown to brick-red in colour; 
hard, coarse, and gritty (angular grains of quartz, etc., some of them large). Viking, or of 
that date, circa a.D. 900. Locality: Blown sands, Kelsey. 

2, Fragment of flattened rim, similar to above. Contains large grains of quartz. Locality: 
Blown sands, Kelsey. 

3 and 4. Flattened rim sherds of same type. 

5. Rim sherd similar to above but so flattened as to cause it to overhang on the interior side. 
Large grains of quartz present in the fabric. Locality: Blown sands, Kelsey. 

6. Part of a rim of a small vessel, similar in date and texture to those above. Locality: Blown 
sands, Kelsey. 

7. Part of a base of similar age. Exterior wall black and carbonized. Interior wall brown. 
Exterior of base shows crowded imprints of grass. Grass imprints also visible on exterior 
wall. Locality: fifteen inches below the surface in blown sands, Kelsey. 

8. Part of base similar to 7. Interior side grey. Outside wall and base carbonized, and both 
showing grass impressions. Locality: Kelsey. 
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These sherds (fig. 11) appear to match almost exactly those described by Pro- 
fessor V. Gordon Childe in his paper ‘A Promontory Fort on the Antrim Coast’ in 
Antiq. Fourn. xvi, pt. 2, 1936, with the exception of the limestone grit content he 
notes. In the particular Cornish locality under review, however, limestone does not 
occur, and the local sands (which largely consist of shell fragments) do not appear 
to have been used (if the pottery were made locally), since all the sherds were 
negative to the acid test. Childe dates the earlier Larriban (Antrim) pottery a.p. 800, 
and states that it represents a very characteristic north Irish fabric which can be 
matched elsewhere in Northern Ireland. It has also been found at Viking houses 
near Jarlshof in Shetland. Significant features of the Larriban pottery are (1) the 
grass temper (also found in the Cornish pottery described above); (2) perforation 
in walls (not yet found in the Cornish ware, though other sherds, when found, will 
probably show it); (3) round-edged bases (also shown in the Cornish pottery); and 
(4) flat rims (also characteristic of the Cornish sherds). A further characteristic of 
the Larriban pottery which Childe notes is the flat and decorated rim, but he states 
that such is later in date than the plain ware. 

In connexion with the Kelsey remains, attention should be directed to a high 
round barrow (marked on the O.S. 6-in. map, sheet 39 SW.) situated about 1} miles 
south-east of Kelsey Head on Cubert Common. From the top of this earthwork one 
looks right across the Kelsies and the bay of Porth Joke. It is over eight feet in 
height, and at the base has a circumference of about 125 ft. (roughly estimated). 
Apparently this barrow has never been properly excavated, and a local legend to the 
effect that its disturbance would cause a violent thunderstorm is of some interest. 

In conclusion, it seems that nowhere in the Kelsey area (as indeed in those others 
described) can a spade be put down but it exposes archaeological remains of one 
kind or another. How extensive these really are can only be revealed by properly 
organized excavation. On this account the object of the publication of the foregoing 
details is an attempt to draw authoritative attention to this interesting locality. For 
several years the Kelsies were (and may be still) on the market for building purposes, 
but I believe everything possible should be done to save this spot from such a fate, 
not only on account of its promised archaeological interest, but on account also of 
its variety of wild life and great natural beauty. Penhale has already been lost to an 
ugly army-training camp, and it will be a sad day that sees a like violation of Kelsey. 
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AN ANGLO-SAXON OPENWORK MOUNT FROM 
WHITBY ABBEY 


By Proressor GUNTHER HasELorF 


In a previous volume of this journal! a piece of ornamental openwork in lead from 
excavations at Whitby Abbey? was published as a medieval ventilator-screen of the 
type described by the Rev. Christopher Woodforde.3 These are likewise of lead 
and of obvious Gothic shape. The Whitby piece was accordingly dated to the late 
thirteenth century. A more detailed examination shows, however, that the Whitby 
openwork is neither Gothic in shape nor a ventilator-screen (pl. x1xa). 

The object is cast. Its length is 14-3 cm. The front is made in a chip-carving 
technique, whilst the back is flat. Traces of gilding are visible on the front surfaces, 
At top and bottom there are holes for thin rivets. These show that the piece was 
originally mounted on some foundation, but of what character it is difficult to say. 
The mounting has suffered a certain amount of damage, but the original shape can 
be recognized at the base and top. The base (now distorted) was originally curved 
to fit against a circular shape. The top, which almost forms a right angle, is well 
preserved, but the two sides are badly damaged as a result of the fitting having 
been forcibly torn from its original foundation. The central axis of the mounting 
bends slightly to the left, but whether this is an original feature or the result of 
damage is a matter of conjecture. 

The most important feature of the mount is its ornament. This consists of two 
running vine-scrolls growing out of the base line. Neither a real root nor a conti- 
nuous trunk can be seen, but there can be no doubt that it represents the vine- 
tree in conventionalized form, the medium trunk suggested by grape-clusters and 
foliage. In each curve of the main stem a frond diverges from it, the centre part of 
which forms a club-like leaf whilst the side parts terminate in a leaf or group of 
leaves or in a cluster of grapes mostly of trefoil shape. On the central axis of the 
ornament the same trefoil-like design and a cluster of grapes appear between the 
two vine-scrolls. Two single leaves, hatched on the inside, terminate the vine- 
scroll at the top. Particular attention must be paid to the central curve of each 
scroll where the frond or offshoot travels across the stem of the scroll. This is a 
significant detail. It is not clear how far these two offshoots may have extended, 
but on both sides of the mount a single grape survives at the extreme end of each 
offshoot. These are not easily distinguished on the photograph, but are quite clear 
on the original and may indicate that the offshoots terminated in the trefoil-shaped 
motive. 

Before dealing with the original function of this object we may first discuss its date 
and place of origin. This can only be deduced from the ornament. The vine-scroll 

1 Antiq. Fourn. xi (1931), 425, pl. 62. 3 Rev. Christopher Woodforde, ‘Some Medieval 

2 Sir Charles Peers and C. A. Ralegh Radford, Leaden Ventilating Panels at Wells and Glaston- 
“The Saxon Monastery of Whitby’, Arch. lxxxix bury’, Fours. Brit. Soc. of Master Glass-Painters, 
(1943) 27 ix (1944), 44 f. 
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is accepted as the essential element of those aspects of Northumbrian art that 
came from Oriental sources as a consequence of the arrival of Theodore of Tarsus 
in 669 and of the missions of other influential persons like Benedict Biscop in the 
north of England.! The art of that time is best known from northern England, and 
particularly from the stone crosses on which the translation of the vine-scroll from 
more or less classical forms to increasingly conventionalized versions can be fol- 
lowed. When the ornament of the Whitby openwork mount is compared with that 
of Northumbrian stone crosses and other monuments, some close affinities can be 
recognized by means of which an approximate date can be suggested. The early 
vine-scrolls of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle crosses? are less conventionalized than 
the Whitby openwork. But the vine-scrolls on crosses of a presumably somewhat 
later date, such as those from Abercorn? and Hackness church,‘ and particularly 
Aberlady,5 closely resemble the Whitby ornament. It may be noted that the motif 
of the tendril crossing its own stem, which occurs as early as the Ruthwell cross, is 
best represented on the vine-tree of the binding of the Stonyhurst Gospel of St. 
John,° which is said to have been found in the grave of St. Cuthbert and is certainly 
of early-eighth-century date. The likely place of origin of the Whitby openwork 
is the Northumbrian area, including the southern parts of Scotland. The precise 
date of the crosses quoted above is a difficult matter, as the datings must be based 
on stylistic evidence. It is now generally assumed, however, that the crosses men- 
tioned above are of the late seventh and the eighth centuries. Any closer dating 
would be conjecture. It is thus not possible to give a more precise date for the 
Whitby ornament than the eighth century. This dating agrees with historical 
evidence, as Whitby Abbey was founded in 657 and destroyed in 867.7 

The Whitby openwork mount is of particular importance as it shows that the 
Northumbrian vine-scroll, well known in stone carving, is also found on metal- 
work, although in contemporary illumination the vine motive is practically un- 
known. There are a few exceptions, mostly of the later part of the eighth century, 
among them the Leningrad Gospels,’ the British Museum Psalter Vespasian A. 1,9 
and the Book of Kells.!° On the basis of the Whitby ornament a number of other 
pieces of metalwork may now be grouped which could hitherto be neither localized 
nor dated with any assurance. The first is the trefoil brooch from Mosnes, Hjelme- 
land, Rogaland (Norway),!! in Bergen Museum (pl. xx). There were no associated 


1 J. Brondsted, Ear/y English Ornament, 1924, 
16 f.; Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, 
v (1921), 305 f.; W.G. Collingwood, Northumbrian 
Crosses (1927), 106f.; T. D. Kendrick, Anglo- 
Saxon Art to A.D. 900 (1938), 126 f. 

2 J. Brondsted, op. cit., figs. 22-5; Baldwin 
Brown, op. cit., pl. 11; W. G. Collingwood, op. cit., 
fig. ror; T. D. Kendrick, op. cit., pls. 47, 48. 

3 J. Brondsted, op. cit., fig. 70; T. D. Kendrick, 
op. cit., pl. 50. 

* J. Brondsted, op. cit., fig. §5; Baldwin Brown, 
op. cit., vi, pl. xv. 

5 J. Brondsted, op. cit., fig. 56; Baldwin Brown, op. 
cit., vi, part ii, pl.66; T. D. Kendrick, op. cit., pl. §1. 


6 Baldwin Brown, op. cit., vi, part i, pl. 1; T. D. 
Kendrick, op. cit., pl. 43. 
7 Cf. Arch. lxxxix (1943), 27 f. 

8 E. H. Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Minia- 
turen (1916), pls. 322, 3232. 9 J[bid., pl. 2862. 
10 [bid., pl. 169; J. Brondsted, op. cit., fig. 71. 
™ Bergens Museum 4342. Lorange, Aarsberet- 
ning 1885, Bergens Museums Tilvext, p. 11, no. 
44, pl. 1, 9; H. Shetelig, Osedergfundet ITI (1920), 
265, fig. 271; id., Vikingeminner i Vesteuropa 
(1933), 175, fig. 63; id., Viking Antiquities in Great 
Britain and Ireland, part v, ‘British Antiquities of 
the Viking Period found in Norway’, by Jan Peter- 

sen (1940), 179, fig. 146. 
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finds. The brooch (diam. 8 cm.) is of silver. The surface was gilded and gold filigree 
occurs at the centre of the brooch and on its three projecting limbs. The ornament 
on each limb of the brooch is closely related with that of the Whitby mount. It 
represents the vine-tree with two scrolls growing from a base line. This base line 
is curved as in the Whitby piece. The palmette-like terminals of the tendrils 
have the same characteristic trefoil grape clusters that occur on the Whitby orna- 
ment. The resemblance between these two pieces of metalwork is so striking that 
they may have originated from the same milieu if not from the same workshop. 
Peculiarly Anglo-Saxon are also the beaded collar round the central boss on the 
Mosnes brooch and the knots linking the vine-stems on the three limbs of the 
brooch. 

The Norwegian trefoil brooch has a further significance. Since the vine-scroll 
leaves no doubt as to its Northumbrian origin, we have in the Mosnes brooch one 
of the most beautiful specimens of Northumbrian filigree work in existence. 
Hitherto filigree work of such quality was known only from Irish goldsmiths’ work 
such as the Ardagh chalice! and the Tara brooch? of the first half of the eighth 
century and on some other specimens of somewhat later date.3 —The most signi- 
ficant difference between Irish and Northumbrian filigree work, to judge from this 
trefoil brooch, is in design. Whilst the design of Irish filigree consists only of 
geometrical and zoomorphic motives, the filigree of the trefoil brooch shows typical 
foliage-pattern with the same scrolls as the vine. It is only in the central part of the 
brooch that the S-shaped spirals well known from Irish filigree work occur, but 
these S-shaped spirals are also highly characteristic of seventh-century Anglo- 
Saxon goldsmiths’ work, and they must have come into Irish metalwork from 
Saxon sources. Dr. Arbman first pointed out the unusual foliage style of the filigree 
on this brooch.* He thought it might best be explained as reflecting a strong influ- 
ence from continental goldsmiths’ works, e.g. the cover of the Psalter of Charles 
the Bald.s But, as Dr. Arbman recognized, its technical delicacy and elegance is 
only paralleled on insular pieces. Apart from its insular quality and elegance, 
however, there can be no question of continental influence, for Carolingian filigree 
work showing the characteristic foliate pattern of the Mosnes brooch does not 
occur earlier than the second quarter of the ninth century.® 

We may now draw attention to the trefoil ornament from Kirkoswald, Cumber- 
land,? also referred to by Dr. Arbman, which was found in a rather heavily worn 


1 A, Mahr, Christian Art in Ancient Ireland, i 
(1932), pl. 14; Fr. Henry, Jrish Art in the Early 
Christian Period (1940), pls. 45-6. 

2 A. Mahr, op. cit., pls. 51-3; Fr. Henry, op. 
cit., pl. 47. 

3 e.g. penannular brooch from Roscrea, A. Mahr, 
op. cit., pl. 20, 1; penannular brooch from Co. 
Cavan, idid., pl. 22, 1; penannular brooch from 
Kilmainham, idid., pl. 22, 2. 

4 H. Arbman, Schweden und das Karolingische 
Reich (1937), 151, 156. 

5 Ibid., 157, fig. 27; Ad. Goldschmidt, Die 
Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der karolingischen 


und sdchsischen K aiser,8.—11. Fahrhundert,i(1914) 
pl. x1x, 402. 

6 The first specimens of Carolingian filigree 
work with the design of foliage scrolls are the Ante- 
pendium of Wolvinus in St. Ambrogio in Milan 
(N. Tarchiani, ‘L’altare d’oro di Sant-Ambrogio di 
Milano’, Dedalo, ii (1921-2)), and the so-called 
reliquary of Pépin of Aquitaine at Conques (Ch. 
de Linas, Gazette archéologique, viii (1887), 37-4% 
291-7, pls. 6, 37, 38; J. Braun, Die Religuiare des 
christlichen Kultes (1940), fig. 143). 

7 British Museum OA 21. British Museum, 
4 Guide to Anglo-Saxon and Foreign Teutonic 
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condition with stycas of 796-8 54 (pl. xx4). It is made of silver, and its filigree work, 
of extremely fine execution, has been compared by Friis-Johansen, Reginald Smith, 
and Arbman! with that of the cover of the Psalter of Charles the Bald. But the 
filigree of the Kirkoswald ornament has certain details that never occur in Carolin- 
gian work. The tendrils, with palmette-like terminals, have trefoil grape clusters 
made by granulation, and the spaces between the spirals are filled with grape 
clusters, just as on the Whitby ornament. Another detail held to show Carolingian 
influence is the so-called Aguatorschnitt,2 a slight cut around each bead of the 
pearled filigree wire at its maximum diameter. But this motive, represented in 
Irish filigree work on the Ardagh chalice, is common in Anglo-Saxon seventh- 
century filigree work, from whence it was transmitted to the Northumbrian and 
Irish filigree work of the eighth century.* Again, the use of twisted and pearled 
wire to frame the edge of the brooch is a feature well known from Anglo-Saxon 
jewellery of the seventh century, and later (e.g. on the Ormside bowl,5 an early 
eighth-century Northumbrian work). It also occurs on some other silver pieces of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, e.g. a cruciform brooch from Hauge, Sunelven, 
More (Norway)® (pl. xx¢), and a fragment of a disc-brooch in the Terslev hoard 
(Denmark)? (pl. xxe), both specimens closely related to the Kirkoswald ornament. 
There can be no doubt that the trefoil ornament from Kirkoswald is Northumbrian, 
as the site of its discovery also suggests. 

The trefoil ornament (pl. xxd) said to have been found in Rome with coins of 
Offa of Mercia (757-96) is also related to the Whitby mount.’ This silver-gilt 
piece was originally a strap distributor used for the hanging of the sword. This is 
indicated by groups of rivets at the terminals of each limb of the ornament and at 
the intersections in the central part. The pattern shows a more conventionalized 
vine than the other brooches under discussion. In the central part, of triangular 
shape, is a group of leaves, in the middle of which is the distinctive grape cluster. 


4 e.g. buckles with filigree work from Wickham 


Antiquities (1923), fig. 122; Jenny-Volbach, Germa- 
and Faversham in the British Museum. 


nischer Schmuck (1933), pl. §8; T. D. Kendrick, op. 


cit. pl. 78, 3; Reginald Smith, P.8.4., 2nd ser., 
xxiii (1910), 304. 

1 K. Friis-Johansen, ‘Solvskatten fra Terslev’, 
Aarbeger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed (1912), 2443 
B.M. Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 102; H. 
Arbman, op. cit., 156. 

2 Cf. H. Arbman, of. cit., 188, n. 1; F. Rade- 
macher, Frdnkische Goldscheibenfibeln (1940), 19. 
The Aguatorschnitt is already found in goldsmiths’ 
work of the Hellenistic period. From there it was 
derived to Gothic, Frankish, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Irish filigree work. It is also to be found on a 
pendant of English origin in the find from Hon 
(Norway) (H. Arbman, op. cit., pls. 60, 2; 59, 1). 

3 The filigree of the Kirkoswald ornament is not 
made out of a wire of circular cross-section but out 
of a broad ribbon, the pearled design being stamped 
on its upper and lower edges, the latter soldered to 
the base-plate. 


5 Baldwin Brown, op. cit., v, pl. 30, 31, fig. 22, 
pp- 318 f.; J. Brondsted, op. cit., 87 f., figs. 72, 733 
T. D. Kendrick, op. cit., 150, pl. 60, fig. 24. 

6 J. Petersen, Vikingetidens Smykker (1928), 136, 
fig. 153. 

7 K. Friis-Johansen, op. cit., 201, no. 48, fig. 15. 

8 British Museum 47, 2-7, 1. British Museum, 
Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, 156. It should 
be noted that the original entry in the Museum 
register (1847) mentions that it ‘is said to be found 
in Rome with coins of the roth century’. The 
evidence upon which Mr. Reginald Smith based 
his definite statement in the B.M. Anglo-Saxon 
Guide that the associated coins were those of Offa 
is not known. There are no coins of Offa found in 
Rome in the British Museum. The style of the 
ornament, however, agrees very well with an Offan 
date and hardly fits the roth century. 
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The same pattern, in a somewhat different form, occurs on the branches. A small 
animal-head, familiar in Northumbrian art, may be noted. 

Let us return to the Whitby mount. What was its original use? As already 
noted, it was mounted on a flat foundation, certainly not by itself, but in connexion 
with other mountings of the same form around a circular central element. We are 
fortunate in being able to refer to another Northumbrian object of probably eighth- 
century date, ornamented in this manner, the so-called portable altar of St. 
Cuthbert.! Its embossed silver covering shows in a rectangular field a central 
ornamental element bearing a cross and four vine-trees radiating out from the 
central circular element into the corners (pl. x1xc). 

It should also be noted that a portion of another lead ornament (pl. x1x 4) of circular 
form was also found at Whitby.? Its surface shows a running vine-scroll the close 
relation of which with that of the larger Whitby ornament is obvious. Its resem- 
blance with the vine-scrolls on the portable altar of St. Cuthbert has already been 
mentioned by Mr. Ralegh Radford.3 It does not seem likely that both the large and 
the small ornaments from Whitby belonged to the same object, as the character of 
the relief is very different, and no trace of gilding can be seen on the smaller piece. 

The Whitby ornament may be regarded as one of the very few surviving relics 
of a notable and as yet hardly recognized school of metalwork. It illustrates the 
high standard and independence of north English metalwork, in spite of the close 
intercourse between Northumbria and Ireland. Further research may yield fuller 
details of this north English school of metalwork. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, F.S.A., 
for suggesting this publication, to Mr. T. D. Kendrick for valuable notes, and to 
Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, Sec. S.A., for kind assistance and for help in the 
expression of this argument in English. 


1 Baldwin Brown, op. cit. vi, part i, pl. 111. 3 [bid., p. 54, no. 18. 
2 Arch. \xxxix (1943), fig. 10, 20. 
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A SWORD OF THE VIKING PERIOD FROM THE 
RIVER WITHAM 


By Hersert Maryov, F.S.A. 


A .iTTLE more than a century ago, in October 1848, an inscribed iron sword of the 
tenth century (pl. xx14@) was presented to the British Museum by J. Hayward, 
Esquire, of Beaumont Manor, Lincoln. The sword was stated to have been found 
during the widening of the river Witham opposite Monks Abbey, Lincoln. 

Inscribed swords of the Viking period are well known. Many of them bear the 
name ‘Ulfberht’ or other Teutonic names in inlaid characters. A number of these 
weapons are illustrated in A. L. Lorange’s Den Yugre Fernalders Sverd, published 
at Bergen in 1889. Many of the illustrations show twisted or vermicular patterns 
both on the blades and on the inscriptions. But the actual metal surface of these 
weapons does not seem to have been cleaned, so it is not clear if the patterns shown 
in the illustrations actually exist on the original surface of the metal or how much 
may be due to differential corrosion. 

An inquiry as to the nature of the inlays on the Witham sword drew my attention 
to this weapon, and it was sent to the laboratory for examination. I found it to be 
in a very good state of preservation, with a smooth, black patina. The blade 
measures 30% in. in length and is 23 in. in width near the hilt. Its greatest thickness 
is § in. The total length of the sword with hilt is 36 in. The width across the 

ard is 48 in. On both sides of the blade a shallow central hollow runs nearly the 

ll length. The crossguard and pommel are decorated with patterns of copper and 
brass.1 One side of the blade bears an inlaid inscription, the other a figure-of-eight 
or $-shaped inlaid device. Almost the whole surface of the blade is covered with 
a compact, closely adherent scale of a semi-polished, black colour. In a few places, 
where the scale has flaked off, the original surface of the blade is exposed. This 
shows, as a result of differential corrosion, longitudinal striations such as are 
frequently to be found in wrought steel weapons. There are also a few deep pits 
where corrosion has penetrated farther. 

The surface of the scale itself is of extreme interest. I found it to be covered with 
minute ridges, hundreds of them, running in pairs. They pass right across the 
blade from edge to edge, and they cross the inlaid inscription without a check. 

My first impression was that the ridges were ‘ghosts’ or traces of moss or other 
vegetation, among which the sword lay when the scale was being formed upon its 
surface. Examination shows that the distance between the members of a twin 
ridge varies from 0-04 mm. to 0:125 mm., and that the surface between them 
curves downward towards the blade, as shown in fig. 1. The curved surface sug- 


' Mr. Kendrick, in a paper published in Eurasia produced by hammering or burnishing sheets of 
Septentrionalis Antiqua, ix (1934), 392-8, gave an metallic foil on to the hatched, roughened surface 
enlarged photograph of one of the devices decorating _ of the iron. 
the hilt and pommel. He showed that they were 
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gests that while the strands of vegetable matter rested in contact with the blade 
some of the material from which the scale was being formed filled up the angles 
between them. 

It seemed desirable, therefore, to inquire whether there could be found at 
Lincoln any record of the work of widening the river at the time of the sword’s 
discovery, and particularly if there was any evidence as to the kind of soil found 
there. I got into touch with Mr. J. H. Smith, the Town Clerk of Lincoln, and he 


SECTION OF BLADE 


Fic. 1. 


most kindly had the records searched. His report is that ‘the sword was found at 
a point where the subsoil was alluvium and peat with estuarine sand below’, and 
that ‘conditions at the time would be fresh-water marsh habitat’. 

In order to ascertain more precisely the identity of the biological forms present 
I asked Dr. F. E. Zeuner! to inspect the sword. He very kindly made a careful 
examination of the weapon, and reported as follows: 


The microscopic examination of the ridges confirmed Mr. Maryon’s description. They 
are the ‘moulds’ of some organic structure which was present while the scale was forming. 
Each two ridges enclose a semi-cylindrical depression, the diameter of which varies between 
0-04 and 0-125 mm., but there are a number of instances where two semi-cylindrical depres- 
sions are so close and parallel to each other that treble ridges are formed. The ridges are 
often loosely parallel, sometimes diverging, sometimes crossing, sometimes rising from the 
surface and thus vanishing with a pointed end. Nowhere could any branching of the depres- 
sions be seen. 

The somewhat irregular course of the lines, straight in one place, curving in others, forming 
bundles here, and fanning out there, excludes the possibility that they are impressions of leaves, 
stalks, or branches of higher plants. They can only have been caused by long, thin threads. 
The absence of branching also excludes roots. The original vegetable structure must have 
consisted of long, undivided threads of equal thickness throughout, which were lying close to 
the surface of the sword, though they were not attached to it throughout their length, but 
lifted off in many places. Many threads were more or less parallel to each other, and some 
appear to have been associated in pairs. 


Professor of Environmental Archaeology in the University of London. 
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There is to the best of my knowledge only one group of plants which would leave im- 
ressions of this description, namely, fresh-water alga of the family Zygnemaceae, to which 
belongs the well-known study object of biological courses, Spirogyra. ‘This alga, which in 
summer often fills ponds with floating wads of green threads, occurs in a number of species. I 
was able to study fresh material of two of these. In one (a very common type) the threads 
had a diameter of 0-08 mm., which, allowing for variation, agrees well with the diameter of 
the depressions on the sword. The other species, of which a few threads only were available, 
measured 0:03 mm. in thickness. The thickness of living alga threads thus proves to be 
consistent with the size of the depressions. There is also the arrangement of the lines on the 
sword which suggests a mass of floating, undivided threads, possibly attached to the sword near 
the edges. Finally, Spirogyra is one of the algae whose cells conjugate when the threads lie 
closely alongside each other. The ‘treble ridges’ on the sword may well have been caused by 
conjugating pairs of Spirogyra threads. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that the sword fell, or was thrown, into a fresh-water pond 
in the marsh, where Spirogyra was flourishing while the patina of goethite (see Mr. Bannister’s 
report) was forming on the steel as the result of processes of oxidation and hydration. 


An examination of the deposit, or scale, which covers the blade was made by 
Mr. F. A. Bannister, of the Department of Mineralogy, British Museum (Natural 
History), and his report is that ‘the black scale contains principally Goethite 
(FeQ(OH))’. 

On one side of the blade, near the hilt, an inscription could be seen, but, owing 
to irregularities in the surface patination, it could not be read with any certainty. 
An X-ray examination by Dr. A. A. Moss of the Research Laboratory helped 
matters considerably (pl. xx11c). The inlaid letters could be seen fairly clearly. They 
appeared to be of iron with a narrow groove, filled with iron oxide round their 
outline. There was still some uncertainty, however, about two of the letters, 
particularly the last. To overcome this difficulty Mr. Kendrick gave me permission 
to clear away that part of the scale which overlay the inscription. I removed the 
scale very carefully with a steel point. Dr. Moss polished and etched a small part 
of one of the letters and some of its background. He found that the letter was 
formed of iron, and that, when slightly etched, it showed well against its steel 
background. 

The surface of each letter shows signs of corrosion, with the usual longitudinal 
striations running in the direction of the length of each inlaid part. Many of these 
striations lie in a different direction from that of the long striations in the fabric of 
the blade itself. And, naturally, these contrasts in direction now cause the inlaid 
letters to show up more clearly (pl. xx11 4). 

I find that the letters are built up from a number of separate short lengths of 
iron rod, each about ? in. long. For example, the stem and the three horizontal 
bars of the letter E were oniginall of separate pieces of metal. I can find no evidence 
of any undercutting for the purpose of providing a key to ensure the safety of an 
inlaid letter. Instead, in a few places I find that the surface of the blade dips 
steeply towards the inlay. It seems likely that for each part of a letter to be inlaid 
the smith made a deep chisel-cut to mark its exact position. He then heated the 
blade white hot. With tongs he laid the little iron rod over the chisel-cut, and 
struck it a blow with his hammer so that the cold iron was driven into the surface 
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of the blade. Of course the sword was now reheated to welding heat, say, 1,300° C., 
and the safety of the inlay ensured by careful hammering. 

That the inscription was built up in this way, line by line, can be proved by an 
inspection of the sword, or of the X-ray photograph (pl. xx11c). The horizontal bars 
of the E, for example, overlap the vertical stem bor about a third of its width. The 
curved stroke of the R overlaps the vertical stem, which may be seen behind it in 
the photograph; and the lower bar of the U overlaps the left-hand vertical bar more 
than half-way. 

I can offer no explanation of the meaning of the figure-of-eight or S-shaped 
device which is inlaid on the other side of the blade (pl. xx14). It may be the 


Fic. 2. (3 approx.) 
maker’s mark. Its form can be clearly seen in the X-ray photograph, where it 
appears among the letters of the inscription, although it is actually on the reverse 
side of the blade. 

Following a small cross, the inscription seems to be a name, +LEUTLRIL. The 
final letter is a T, upside down. The employment of ‘this form of the letter is 
somewhat rare, and I have been able to find only one other accessible example of its 
use. It occurs upon the gold ring of Ethelwulf (836-58), father of Alfred the 
Great. The ring is in the British Museum. The inscription +ELHELVVLF REX is 
reproduced in fig. 2. I have been able to find no other occurrence of the name 
LEUTLRIT in Teutonic literature. 


I discussed the problem with our Fellow Dr. C. E. Wright, Department of 
Manuscripts, British Museum, who wrote: 


I had already noted the inscription on the Ethelwulf ring with the L. There are, I believe, 
a number of other examples. So the 1 offers no problem, but the intrusive L does, and I think 
that this must be a mistake, probably for an F—LEUTFRIT would be a possibility, and the 
form is quite definitely non-Scandinavian, and not Old Saxon, but indicates rather High 
German connections—note especially the presence of the T (this I have confirmed with 
Dr. Thoma of King’s College). This would correspond with the Anglo-Saxon proper 
name LEODFRIO. There is, I think, no difficulty in assuming a slip on the part of the smith, 
as errors in inscription are very frequent. 


I have also consulted Professor H. Jankuhn, of Kiel, who has made a detailed study 
of the inscribed swords of the period. But he knows of no other example of the 
name LEUTLRIT. 
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The X-ray photograph (which gives only the central portion of the blade—the 
lateral portions being screened off) shows that the fabric of the sword is not 
‘pattern-welded’. Any striations which appear in the picture are those normally 
present in a wrought steel blade of the period, which has been subjected to corrosion. 

The guard and pommel are decorated with a number of small diamond-shaped 
panels of a gold-coloured copper alloy: an alloy akin to our own modern gilding- 
metal. Each diamond-pattern is given a frame, for a narrow line of copper runs 
round it and separates it from the background. The areas thus to be decorated 
were first hatched by two series of light chisel-cuts, placed almost at right angles to 
one another. Over this roughened surface a piece of thin metal, or foil, of the 
required shape (diamond or strip) was placed, and caused to adhere by burnishing 
or hammer-blows. When new, the whole of the device would appear as a level 
plating, for the metal would cover the gaps between the hatched lines. In the 
course of time, however, some of the metal would wear away, and a surface such as 
that shown in the illustration (pl. xx11 4) is the result. This method of decoration 
was extensively practised in Viking times, and is still commonly employed in 
Eastern lands for the decoration of works in steel with patterns of gold, silver, 
copper, or brass. 


My thanks are due to Mr. R. E. Oakeshott for drawing my attention to this 
sword; to Professor Jankuhn of Kiel; to Professor Zeuner; to Dr. Wright; to 
Mr. Kendrick and Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford; to Dr. Plenderleith and my other 
colleagues in the Laboratory of the British Museum, for permission to examine 
this most interesting weapon and for help in the investigation of the many problems 
which have arisen. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE EAST WINDOW OF 
YORK MINSTER 


By Tue Very Rev. E. Mitner-Wuite, Dean of York 


Dimensions 


Tue size of this huge window is 1,680 square feet. It measures 72 ft. high by 
31 ft. wide. The tracery compartments number 144; the main panels, each 1 yard 
square, 117. In addition there are 27 canopy head-pieces. Thus in all there are 
no fewer than 288 openings, all filled with ancient glass. 

Of the 117 panels, 27 compose an Old Testament series from the Creation to 
the Death of Absalom. Below these, 81 (9 rows of 9 panels) make up the Apocalypse 
series. Below these again are 9 panels of Saints, Kings, and Ecclesiastics. 


Author 


All these were designed and made by John Thornton of Coventry between 1405 
and 1408, when he signed and dated them at the top of the window. The famous 
indenture of 1405 reads: 


‘The said John shall receive of the Dean and Chapter for every week wherein he shall 
work in his art during the said three years 4 shillings; and each year of the same £5 ster- 
ling; and after the work is completed £10 for his reward.’ 

That is, £56 in all. And how many assistants had he to pay? We have been working 
for six years merely releading—and have not finished three-quarters of it. He 
designed, painted, leaded, and inserted the window in less than three years. 


History 


No Minster muniments or documents tell us the subsequent history of the 
window. We do possess, however, a description of all the Minster windows in 
James Torre’s invaluable manuscript which was completed in 1690-1. Alas, that 
he did not understand better what he was describing! In a Guide to York, written 
by a York printer, Thos. Gent, in 1730, there is a subject list of the windows. 
This is useful, for fire gutted the Choir in 1829 and the Nave in 1840, and did 
damage to the windows, unrecorded at the time, of which we can only learn by 
comparison of their present state with these earlier lists. 

Glaziers’ signatures on the glass itself tell us that the East Window was releaded 
in 1826. Three years later tongues of flame licked it, and brought down the roof 
above. Some of its muddled condition is, by internal evidence, due to this 1826 
releading, followed by the repair of the fire damage. But not all. There must have 
been earlier repairs and releadings. We know that, during the Civil War, some 
parliamentarian cannon-balls made holes in it. Lead-work lasts little more than a 
hundred years. Between 1408 and 1826 there cannot have been less than two 
complete releadings. Each did harm. At the earliest, say in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, no fewer than 24 Apocalypse panels out of the 81 were put back 
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in the wrong order. It is not likely that Thornton made so gross a mistake when he 
first inserted them; but they were in their wrong order when Torre made his notes 
in the 1680s. The right sequence was worked out by the late M. R. James, 
exactly following the Biblical text; we have now restored it: the a was 
aduty. And in every case we found to our immense satisfaction—for each panel 
differs from its neighbours by half-inches—that the transferred panels fitted their 
‘right’ position exactly. 


The Post-war Reinsertion 


Now let me turn to more difficult problems which have invested this reinsertion, 
for good or ill, with a special responsibility. 

First, realize the problems created by the size of the window. Such an area of 
glass, for mere reasons of space, can only be dealt with a section at a time. We began 
with all the tracery lights. But, in dealing with them, I did not know and could 
not tell whether anything existed in the panels below which might affect their right 
reconstruction. The second section dealt with was the Old Testament series. 
The third, fourth, and fifth sections were the panels beneath these. No other 
rearrangement, such as that at Malvern, has had, so to speak, to work so much in 
the dark by reason of mere brute size. The fifth and lowest section I only saw for 
the first time a few months ago after working on the window for six years! 

Secondly, already the decisive word, rearrangement, has been uttered. It happened 
like this. In 1943—-when we were still at war, but in insignificant danger—our 
two glaziers, who had worked on the Minster glass since the restoration of the 
‘twenties, turned to the releading of the 144 tracery panels. They had completed 
some 20, including the Ten (not nine in this window!) Orders of Angels, when 
| paid our glass-shop my first visit. I looked at the newly leaded panels with dismay. 
The two glaziers, quite rightly, were scrupulously following the strict rule that 
had governed the great programme of repair between the two wars, to relead the 
glass exactly as it came out of the windows: to make not the slightest change, 
however obvious the mistake. 

In these tracery panels, however, it was not only easy to distinguish between the 
original glass and numerous inserted patches, but also to set the former in much 
better order. Some of these panels were three-quarters wrong, and it would be 
an easy matter technically to a good glazier to get them three-quarters right. My 
antiquarian conscience, not to speak of my artistic one, could not leave these wanton 
misplacements of seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and nineteenth-century plumber- 
glaziers uncorrected. The issue was decided in a moment, nor have I ever had the 
least doubt about its rightness. But of course it was a decision which would affect 
not only those angelic panels, but the whole East Window; not only the East 
Window, but most of the other 120 old windows in this huge cathedral. Further, 
as you can imagine, it would introduce problems every day and by the hundred; 
ranging from the disposition of a fragment of glass no bigger than a finger-nail to 
the elucidation of windows, the subject even of which had been lost, right up to 
the most delicate decisions of truth to history, and truth to the art and outlook of 
a vanished civilization. 


removed to patch the East Window 


4. Aclerestory light, still in its original place, sister to those 


patch the East Window. It was 


the Choir 


, and was eventually intruded into the NE. Window of 


a. One of the choir clerestory lights removed to 
evidently not required 
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Let me next briefly describe the nature of the confusions, mutilations, and 
jumbles with which we would have to deal. These can be summarized under two 
heads: 


1. Disorder and misplacement of Thornton’s original glass. 
2. Intrusion of alien glass (for patching purposes). 


The Disorder of the Original Glass 


This would not have given much trouble had the misplacements been confined 
each to its own panel. Unhappily, fragments out of this or that panel had strayed 
into its neighbours, and sometimes far afield. To give a simple example, the pink 
dress of a Philistine princess watching Samson making sport had wandered into 
the adjoining panel of David slaying Goliath, where it formed the foliage of the 
green tree under which David was picking up his pebble. But many scraps had 
made further and more astounding journeys than that. 


Intrusion of Alien Glass 


This was extensive, and created a number of problems. First, could anything 
be said as to the date, character, original home, and insertion of these patch pieces? 
Very quickly we came to realize a fact hitherto unknown. The large majority of 
these patches were drawn from a single source, and were late fourteenth century 
in date, i.e. earlier than Thornton’s own glass. There was no doubt about their 
identification, for undamaged panels of precisely similar glass still exist in the 
Minster (pl. xx111 a and 4). One of these, pl. xx111 a, originally in one of the south 
clerestory lights, had evidently been removed to patch the East Window. When not 
required it had been intruded into the fifteenth-century north-east window of the 
Choir. Others from the north clerestory were transferred to the Nave after the 
fire of 1840, and these we have returned to-their original site. When Torre wrote 
his description in 1690 all these lights were in place in the clerestory. When Gent 
wrote his Guide to York in 1730 they had vanished. Now we know where they had 
vanished to; into the maw of their huge neighbour. And from their disposition as 
patches there it is a conjecture approaching certainty that their removal happened 
at an unrecorded releading between 1690 and 1730, nearer 1690 than 1730, or 
there would have been no need for a further releading as soon as 1826. 

This clerestory glass cannot be earlier than 1375, for before that date the windows 
did not exist to receive them. If we guess their date to be about 1385, which would 
be appropriate both to external and internal evidence, it is only 20 years earlier 
than Thornton’s work. But what a difference in style, colour, character, and even 
the quality of glass employed! Thornton in his day must have seemed the most 
violent of modernists! 

For a few days I toyed with the idea of removing all these patches, and trying 
to reconstruct the ten lost clerestory lights. But, if possible at all, it would have 
been a work of years, re-collecting the scraps, holding up the whole Minster 
replacement, and creating dangerous problems as to how to fill the holes in the 
East Window left by withdrawals so extensive. And all for a conjectural and 
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The Death of Samson panel in the East Window of York Minster: 2, before restoration; 4, after restoration 
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imperfect result. I began, rather, to be thankful that the seventeenth-, eighteenth-, 
and nineteenth-century glaziers had done most of their patching with old glass. 
Though it had been done with utter cruelty, both to the slain windows and to the 
wounded one, at least it had preserved the ancient tone and quality of the whole 
East Window. 

But what were we to do? I estimate that five-eighths of the total patchings of the 
East Window were of this 1385 glass; one-quarter were of the hard sheet glass 
of the 1820—30s (mostly magenta and blue-purple, and in large crude lumps in the 
worst-damaged panels); and the remaining eighth, miscellaneous pieces of various 
centuries, and from various sources, the identity of which has frequently come as 
a surprise. For example, we had no sooner completed the reinsertion of the western- 
most fourteenth-century window in the North Aisle of the Nave than we discovered 
the missing area of a distinctive wall of brown bricks which served as background 
to its canopy panels, in an Apocalypse panel out of the bottom row which we had 


just brought from store! 


The two-eighths sheet glass, the odious blue-purple and magenta, we removed 
entirely; to this we made an exception in places of the green, which was a pleasant 
colour and fitted not unsuitably into foregrounds of outdoor scenes. The five- 
eighths old clerestory glass we removed, but used again for ‘fill-ups’, so long as it 
could intelligently serve and melt into the original design of the panel. To give an 
example. In the middle of the Red Sea, where Pharaoh’s chariots and horses 
were sinking, placidly floated four fourteenth-century blue primulas; these we 
transferred appropriately to the Creation of the Herbs just above. 

Whatever part of it was not suitable, especially canopy work, for what I have 
called ‘intelligent use’, we transferred to our ‘Bank Reserve’, together with the 
miscellaneous one-eighth fragments of quarries, armorials, canopy, scraps of 
heads, flowers, borders, etc., which had no connexion with the East Window: 
mere patches, but often most interesting. Our bank consists of two tables, each 
12 ft. long, with glass tops and fluorescent lights beneath, on which the scraps lie 
roughly classified and available for use whenever they can be rightly used. This 
reserve is fed by many other windows, besides the East, so we have at hand sufficient 
glass contemporary with the window and appropriate in tone and colour to reduce 
any use of plain modern pot-metal to a minimum. 

In a sentence, our motto has been RECOVER DESIGN, PRESERVE TONE AND QUALITY. 
To recover a medieval design sounds a tall order. Yet it is less difficult to recover it’ 
main lines than might be supposed. The panel may be a bad jumble; but the 
plumber-glaziers, while sticking in any alien scrap to hand, usually proceeded 
along the lines of the old lead—auntil they lost the way! And you learn vanished 
design from a combination of these lines, and of the regained colour, and of the 
natural demands of the subject or figure itself. Further, some knowledge of 
traditional medieval illustration, of the graphic design of contemporary manu- 
scripts, is an enormous help of which we avail ourselves to the utmost. Recovery 
of the small details of an intricate or much-perished design is more hazardous, 
often impossible; and in old glass-work, conjecture is the most dangerous of 
temptations; again, if the detail is known, there may not be the glass for it. Even 
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so, much more of the original is recoverable if you live with the work than seems 
credible even to the craftsmen of hope! 

At York our glaziers are a small team, three in number, with an experienced 
Clerk of Works in the background. Oswald Lazenby and Herbert Nowland have 
worked on the Minster glass for many years, Peter Gibson is still an apprentice, 
Nowland specializes in the East Window; Lazenby, our foreman, has become in 
course of the work both artist and antiquary, and to him is due the design of the 
‘perspex table’. For our glaziers work no more on the wooden bench, hammering 
in the nails to hold the leads bent round the unlighted surfaces of glass. Now they 
see all the time what they are doing. Their tables are of solid perspex, } in. thick, 
pierced every } in. by holes to receive steel pins, and brilliantly lighted from beneath 
by fluorescent light. We have had them only a few months, but they have trans- 
formed the accuracy and the speed of the work. 
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AN ANGLIAN CEMETERY AT GLASTON, RUTLAND 
By E. Tuurtow Leeps, F.S.A., and J. L. Barser 


Tue sand-pit at Glaston, Rutland, from which came the example of a rare type of 
Celto-Saxon fibula recorded in the Antiquaries Fournal, xxviii, 169 ff., has since 
yielded evidence of a small cemetery. By way of preface it may be noted that the 
settlement which the cemetery represents is situated at a point close to the junction 
of the Oolitic Northampton Sands with the Lias, an observation stressed by Regi- 
nald A. Smith in his article on Anglo-Saxon remains in volume i of the Victoria 
History of Northamptonshire in regard to Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in the country. It 
is also applicable to the other known cemeteries in Rutland itself, the selection being 
determined by accessibility to an adequate water-supply. Reference to the geological 
map in the Y.C.H., Rutland, i, shows that the choice at Glaston follows the general 
rule on an outlier that thrusts into the Lias as far as Uppingham from the north— 
south Oolitic band that covers the eastern half of the county. 

For recovery of the fresh evidence of Anglo-Saxon occupation we are again in- 
debted to the enthusiasm of Mr. J. L. Barber. Although unable personally to super- 
vise excavation of the graves he succeeded in impressing upon the foreman, Mr. J. 
Rose of North Luffenham, employed at the pit the necessity for careful observation, 
with the result that we have the record of eleven graves and of the relics recovered 
from them. After having been myself, through the kindness of the Headmaster 
of Oakham School, Mr. G. T. Griffith, and of Mr. Barber, privileged to inspect 
the finds in the School Museum, I see no reason except in one case to question the 
stated association in each grave of the objects discovered in them. Mr. Barber re- 
ports that of the skeletal material little remained and that so fragile as to render 
removal impossible. 

The sand-pit, now fully excavated, covered a large area, but only in its SE. sec- 
tion (dotted more heavily on the plan) were any finds made; the cemetery possibly 
continues beneath adjacent roads and houses (fig. 1). 

Thanks.to the generosity of Mrs. M. C. Boyle of Glaston, on whose land the 
objects were found, they have been added to the collections in Oakham School 
Museum, which, as is well known, already include important Anglo-Saxon relics 
from Market Overton and North Luffenham. 

Mr. Barber has kindly read the text, filling in omissions and adding some sug- 
gestions. For the photographs of brooches on pl. xxv1 we are indebted to H.M. 
Ministry of Works. 

Proceeding to an enumeration of the graves and their contents we have: 


1. Bronze Celto-Saxon brooch, L. 2$ in., as recorded in the Fournal, xxviii, 169 ff.; bronze 
penannular brooch, narrow flat band with recurled ends, diam. 1} in. (pl. xxv1 @); iron 
knife, imperfect; and some indeterminate iron fittings. 


2. Bronze cruciform brooch: Aberg Group IV, with zoomorphic topped middle knob; side 
knobs loose, and splayed snout to animal terminal at the foot; L. 5} in. (pl. xxv1 a). 
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Fic. 1. Site of Anglian cemetery at Glaston, Rutland. 


Gilt bronze square-headed brooch (pl. xxvrc), L. 3} in.; a small, rather poorly executed 
imitation of a moderately early example of type A3, with two pairs of descending animals 
bordering the panel of the head-plate, rampant beasts at the base of the bow, simple undivided 
foot with zoomorphic lobes and finial.! 

Bronze ‘small-long’ brooch,? square-headed, with crescentic terminal to foot, type a ii. 
L. 23 in. 

Pair of bronze sleeve-clasps, with a plain square between two longitudinally grooved 
elements. L. 1,4 in. 

Small string of beads; one oblate green, red, and yellow paste, two amber. 

In this grave, found on NW. edge of cemetery, the feet were directed SE., but E. in all 
the others where bones were seen. 


. Bronze ‘small-long’ brooch; trefoil form, type a, with neat faceted foot, an early example. 
L. 2% in. (pl. xxvr 4). 
Bronze ‘small-long’ brooch; cross pattée derivative, type c. L. 2 in. 
Iron knife, L. 2$ in., and iron ring ‘found near the waist’. 


Short string of beads; one large crystal oblate, the rest small dark blue and pale glass, and 
amber. 


1 E. T. Leeds, 4 Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon 2 For classification of ‘small-long’ brooches see 
Great Square-headed Brooches, pp. 16-29, nos. 11-33. Archaeologia, xci, 1 ff. 
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4. Bronze ‘small-long’ brooches, from Glaston, Rutland (4) 


c. Gilt-bronze square-headed brooch 
with zoomorphic ornament, from 
Glaston, Rutland (4) 
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4. Small bowl or cup, of semiglobular form, rather rough, plain ware. H. 3} in.; diam. 4 in. 


5. Small bowl or cup, similar to that from grave 4, but of thicker, coarser fabric. H. 23 in., diam. 
4 in. Cups of this type are frequently associated with Anglo-Saxon inhumation burials. 


6. Pair of bronze ‘small-long’ brooches; trefoil, type a, but more advanced than the example 
from grave 3; L. 32 in. (pl. xxvr 3). 

Portion of a flat bronze sleeve-clasp. 

As coming from this grave Mr. Barber received a small iron socketed arrow-head with 
elongated pyramidal point. L. 2% in. This can hardly be earlier than medieval (11th cen- 
tury’); it is too small and neat for any arrow-head known to Anglo-Saxon archaeology; it is 
probably a cross-bow quarrel. 


7. Iron shield-boss of low conical type with concave wall and a flat boss, the commonest 
Anglo-Saxon type. H. 4 in.; diam. 6} in. 

Piece of iron. L. 2 in., T. % in.; it has rather poor claims to any definite form; the 
rounded ends are asymmetric and of unequal thickness; at the middle a projection conveys 
the impression of a handle. A very tentative suggestion of its purpose, if not an iron nodule, 
is that it was used for fire-making. 

Bronze cruciform brooch, an early example of Aberg Group IV, with loose lateral knobs 
and without lappets. L. 3} in. (pl. xxvz a). 

Bronze perforated pin, L. 4 in., possibly from a toilet-set. 

Thin bronze sleeve-clasp, L. 1} in. 

[This was the furniture either of a double grave or of two graves so closely adjacent as to 
have been regarded as one. ] 


8. Pair of bronze ‘small-long’ brooches; cross potent type with quasi-hammer-head foot (cf. 
the form of that on the example from Tower Street, London (Archaeologia, xci, fig. 8b); 
the size of the Glaston brooches, however, suggests that they equate better with later varieties 
without or with lappets, e.g. op. cét., figs. 8d and e; L. 3} in. (pl. xxvz 4). 


9. Bronze cruciform brooch: neat early example of Aberg Group IV with lappets. L. 3¢ in. 
(pl. a). 
Bronze circular brooch with open-work swastika design. Diam. 1 in. 
Half of a plain bronze sleeve-clasp with three attachment loops. L. 1} in. 
Small bronze bar or rod, cast with reel ornament. L. 3} in., W. } in.; its purpose is con- 
jectural. 


10. Pair of bronze tweezers. L. 3 in. 
11. Bronze cruciform brooch, a late example of Aberg Group I. L. 4 in.; lateral knobs missing. 


Chance discoveries unassociated with any observed grave are two bronze small-long brooches, 
both of square-headed type. The one belongs to type a with narrow, splayed foot,' L. 2} in.; the 
other to type a i with lozenge foot and moulded finial,? L. 2$ in. (pl. xxvr 4). 


These new discoveries add something to our knowledge about one of the archaeo- 
logically most interesting districts of early Anglo-Saxondom. Little or no historical 
record in regard to it is available until the seventh century. It lies within the 
recognized Anglian area; the position of its principal cemeteries, close to the 
Ermine Street and at the same time at points accessible from the Welland and Nene 
valleys, opens a wide field for speculation about the direction followed by its early 


1 Archaeologia, xci, 96. 2 [bid., xci, 100. 


i 
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settlers and their subsequent fortunes. It is also necessary to bear in mind its 
accessibility to invasion from the Trent valley and along the principal tributaries of 
that river. Of an archaeologically early established Anglian settlement that could 
possibly have resulted from an incursion from that direction Glaston affords a fair 
example. There is, however, one feature of the larger cemeteries in Rutland, a 
feature that they share with those in the lower valley of the Nene, that must be 
taken into account. That is the manifest evidence of some connexion with a Saxon 
area through either actual Saxon settlement or intercourse. That connexion must 
be with the Cambridge region, since it is from that direction that a rich stream of 
products of artificers working in the Lark valley or in the vicinity of Cambridge were 
diffused to North Luffenham and Market Overton. Even Glaston did not escape 
the influence of that intercourse. The contents of grave 2, if reliably reported, 
serve to illustrate that point. The cruciform brooch is a variety of late-sixth-century 
date, well represented in the Lark and Cam valleys which found its way westwards 
to Nassington and higher up the Nene valley (4rchaeologia, xci, 72, fig. 38). The 
Glaston example is, moreover, associated with a novelty, a medium-sized gilt 
bronze imitation of one of the earlier representative types among the very numerous 
great square-headed brooches with undivided foot-plate found in this country. 
There is reason to believe that the adoption of this, originally Kentish, variant in the 
eastern counties can have taken place little before the middle of the sixth century, 
and the Glaston brooch is based upon one of the earliest imitations of the Kentish 
model. A brooch from grave 11 at Holywell Row, Suffolk, I have ventured to 
suggest is possibly one of those imported models,! while another specimen from 
Rothley Temple, Leics., may be regarded as an excellent product most probably of 
an East Anglian workshop. Between these two the Glaston brooch may take its 
choice, for, though the workmanship is poor, the model behind it must have been 
of good quality. It is the only piece known to me that conserves the two descending 
animals of the Holywell Row piece, in equally, if indeed not more, intelligible man- 
ner than others, all of them belonging to Class B, that is with divided foot.2 The 
Rothley Temple brooch has by contrast begun to succumb to a rival decorative 
scheme in which the two upper animals along the upper border of the panel of the 
head-plate face inwards towards the middle of the head-plate.3 

Already the map published in Archaeologia, xci, 51, fig. 31 showing the distribu- 
tion of circular brooches with an open-work swastika design seemed to indicate that 
the type centred on a district embracing northern Huntingdonshire and Rutland, 
whence it was diffused north, west, and south-east. This view has since been 
strongly corroborated by the discovery of eight more specimens at Nassington, 
Northants., about nine miles due west from Woodstone, Hunts., the source of the 
largest concentration previously known. Now comes a further example from 
Glaston.* 

According to the available evidence the type is not early. Glaston (grave 9) 
supplies the best relative dating in the brooch’s association with an early cruciform 


1 See Leeds, op. cit., p. 18, no. II. 3 [bid., Group B 3, nos. 13 ff. 
2 Ibid., p. 91, where Londesborough (35) should 4 Antig. Fourn., xxiv, 120. 
be Londesborough (59). 
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brooch of Group IVa; at Kettering, Northants., and in grave III at Little Wilbra- 
ham, Cambs., it occurs along with an early cruciform brooch of Group IVA, and 
again in grave 3 in the same cemetery with a great square-headed brooch of type 
B 8 that can scarcely date before the close of the sixth century. 

The swastika in itself has no significance for dating or attribution in Anglo- 
Saxon times,! since it occurs on early pottery, and as a brooch form without any 
frame in the moderately early cemetery at Alfriston, Sussex, while on the other 
hand it more than once decorates the panel of late cruciform brooches. Nevertheless, 
the form of brooch on which it is employed coupled with the assemblage in the 
lower Nene valley may suggest that it was a speciality of a tribal group that only 
arrived in the region long after the coming of the first settlers. 

For the beginning of the Glaston settlement there is some evidence for a fairly 
early date, and that evidence, it may at once be stated, argues against a primary 
occupation of Rutland from the north. The evidence can be sonal by reference to 
Archaeologia, xci, 71, fig. 37, where it will be seen that south of the divide between 
the Wreak and the Welland there is, in marked contrast to the concentrated bunch 
in eastern Kent, a line of occurrences of cruciform brooches of Group I that extends 
from the eastern counties to Warwickshire. On the map may now be inserted, in 
addition to one of Group I from Nassington and from Glaston, one example of 
Group Ia from Nassington, and moreover the Celto-Saxon brooch from Glaston, 
which falls in the same period. No such evidence, so far as the writer knows, is 
available for regions north of the divide. When the early invaders on the east coast 
reached the Cambridge region they found their way to the heart of the midlands by 
the road from Cambridge to Leicester, wide open to them. 


! G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, see references under ‘Ornament, conventional, 
swastika’, especially p. 495. 
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NOTES 


Two Celtic bronzes from Lough Gur, Limerick, Ireland.—Sir Cyril Fox, Hon. Vice-President, 
contributes the following:—In the British Museum are two cast bronze mounts acquired in 
1850, almost identical in size, design, and decoration but differing in weight, which came ‘from 
a fort onan island in Lough Gur, Limerick’. No other information is available from the Museum 
records; the bronzes are nos. 50.8, 1 and 2 inthe Department of British and Medieval Antiquities. 

The photographs in pl. xxvir were supplied by the Department, and permission to publish was 
very kindly granted by the Keeper.? Each of the bronzes a, B, is shown in four aspects: (i) from 
the front, (ii) from the bottom, (iii) from the top, and (iv) from the side. a weighs 11-6 oz. 
and B 13:2 oz.: B, the more perfect of the two, measures 6-3 in. in height and 4-3 in. along its 
base; the maximum breadth of this (open) end of the casting is 1-7 in. 

The ornament of each consists of a simple pattern of incised vertical bands of parallel lines, 
the outermost of which expand on either side to meet the boldly moulded capping. ‘This capping 
carries a Celtic scroll on its flattened dome, tipped with circles and with a prominent double circle 
at its centre;3 the scroll is flanked by parallel lines. The background of all the relief ornament was 
probably originally filled with enamel. The curves of the castings are, as the photographs show, 
subtly varied: form and ornament combine to produce a bold and striking effect. 

The date of these bronzes is probably late first or early second century a.p. They are now 
regarded in the Department as a pair of hand-holds for a chariot. On this it may be said that 
though they were found together, there is no evidence for their having been mounted on a single 
vehicle; the breaks on their bottom edges show that they had been violently torn from their 
fixtures,t and were no doubt ‘scrap bronze’ when they reached the ‘island’. Moreover, the Celtic 
craftsman often repeated his designs. On the other hand, the bronzes would certainly serve 
admirably as hand-holds; the part which would be gripped is smooth, and the separate orna- 
mental patterns would be successively displayed when mounting, and when standing in, the 
chariot. 

Nevertheless, I venture to put forward another possibility, that they are sheaths for pole-tips of 
chariots. My reason for so doing is that both bronzes show a constructional feature which, so far 
as we know at present, is confined to such sheaths, namely, a large sub-rectangular hole for the 
(iron) pin to which the transverse yoke was bound and against which it pressed when the ponies 
were pulling. I suggest, moreover, that the depression seen in front of the hole on the photo- 
graph B3 housed a spur wrought on the pin to prevent it slipping down when—as must frequently 
have happened—it worked loose. A full description of the Llyn Cerrig iron sheath, the first of 
its kind to be identified, will be found in the publication dealing with that hoard.s 


1 Our Fellow Professor Sean O’Riordain, well 
known to be an authority on the district, has kindly 
interested himself in the matter. He writes: “There 
is an island (in Lough Gur), Bolin Island, which is 
evidently mainly artificial, in fact a stone-built 
crannég. A larger island, Garret Island, has on it 
the remains of a medieval castle. Other islands 
existed in the early rgth century, but are now part 
of the mainland as a result of the lowering of the 
water-level of the lake by draining. No excavation of 
which there is formal record was done in 1850, but 
Lough Gur was a happy hunting-ground for col- 
lectors about that time. On the whole your in- 
formation appears to fit Bolin Island best; its 


excavation would not be easy.—P.S. I have looked 
up The Farm by Lough Gur (Mary Carbery, Long- 
mans, 1937) where there is a description of the 
finding of a wheeled vehicle, but it can hardly be 
said to fit the finding of a chariot.’ (I agree: the 
cart was shafted, and had solid wheels. C. F.) 

2 Our Secretary, Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, 
was very helpful. 

3 Destroyed, on one of the bronzes. 

4 There were seven nail-holes on each of the 
bronzes; only three of the fourteen survive complete. 

5 A Find of the Early Iron Age from Liyn Cerrig 
Bach, Anglesey, National Museum of Wales (1946), 
pp. 23 and g2: pl. xx. 
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It may be asked why, if these bronzes are pole-tips, they should be designed to curve upright, 
The answer lies, in part at least, in one branch of the evolutionary development of the fitting, 
which now seems fairly clear. In the beginning the pole-tip sheath served two purposes: to 
reinforce the pole at a weak point—where the pin pierced it—and to prevent wear by friction 
where the yoke-bar crossed it. The Llyn Cerrig sheath is an example of this purely functional 
type. At an early stage in the history of the fitting it was modified, as is shown by the Arras, 
Yorks., example recently published in the Yournal! and here reproduced, fig. 1. The bronze- 
work is confined to the upper half and end of the pole, the natural upward kick of which is 
intensified. Fig. 2 is a drawing of the better preserved of the two Lough Gur bronzes, and it is 
well seen to be functionally almost useless; the sheath is reduced to a minimum on the yoke side 
of the pin, and excessively developed at the tip, the upward curve of the Arras bronze having 
become vertical.2 

It is a commonplace of social history that in the field of fashion—and chariot furniture being 
a means of display by a comparatively small group of wealthy aristocrats is surely subject to its 
laws—development tends to go beyond what is reasonable before a revulsion sets in. I suggest 
then that the hypertrophy of the pole-tip sheath represented by the Lough Gur bronzes is 
influenced by fashion. 

Influenced, not fully determined; for there is another factor to be considered. Structurally and 
decoratively, the Lough Gur bronzes are phallic.3 It is well recognized that such imitative 
shapes were protective, apotropaic; the trend of design shown in the Arras pole-tip may well 
have suggested to later craftsmen the application of the fitting to magical purposes for the warriors’ 
benefit. Fighting is a chancy trade. 

Lastly, the find-site of these bronzes is at the SW. margin of the pattern of Early Iron Age 
finds and remains in Ireland seen in Dr. J. Raftery’s distribution map.* The culture of this Age 
spread from the NE. coast, being derived, as is now well recognized, from the Brigantian group 
of tribes in Britain. The pole-tips then would, if the Arras connexion can be sustained, be late 
examples of Raftery’s Early Iron Age II.s 


Limoges enamelled plaque-—Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., contributes the following: —The 
plaque illustrated in pl. xxxvm1 a, exhibited on 3rd February 1949, formerly belonged to the late 
Prebendary E. B. Cook, Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, who had an extensive collection of 
crosses, rosaries, etc. Mr. Cook’s daughter, Miss D. Cook, has kindly verified the above informa- 
tion, but she is unable to add further details as to the history of the plaque or where her father 
acquired it. 

The plaque is quadrilobed, 5-1 in. across the lobes, of copper-gilt with champlevé enamel in 
six colours. The central figure is within a ring of white enamel, and represents an angel with 


1 Vol. xxix (1949), pp. 81-3. 

2 There are other developments in these fittings. 
One at least of the known pole-tip sheaths can only 
have been used for parade. This is the rst-century 
A.D. sheath in the Stanwick hoard at the British 
Museum. It is paper-thin, of golden bronze deco- 
rated with delicate scroll-work in relief, 2-8 in. long 
and 1°65 in. wide, but with a hole to carry a heavy 
pin 1*2 X 0°34 in. in section. 

3 The phallic type here represented—circular 
shaft, roll, dome, and central ring—is present on 
the continent in the stone column at ‘Irlich in the 
district of Koblenz, a region full of Celtic graves... . 


In old times the stone was said to be a “‘ Mérderstein”, 
i.e. it gave sanctuary to a murderer who touched 
it. On the dome [are] the remains of a moulded 
ring’ (Jacobsthal, Ear/y Celtic Art, pl. 11, 12 and 
p- 166). On pp. 8-9 Jacobsthal remarks: ‘there is 
positive proof that the stone is Celtic and descended 
from Etruscan models. . . . The Celts became 
acquainted with these tomb phalloi in Etruscanized 
north Italy.’ A decorated parallel in Ireland is the 
Turoe stone, County Galway. 

4 In Dr. Adolf Mahr’s Presidential Address, 
P.P.S. (1937), p- 405. 

5 Loc. p. 411. 
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outspread wings, holding a book in the left hand and with the right forefinger raised. The figure 
is reserved in metal, details of the face and hair, the wings, dress, and book being indicated by 
incised straight or wavy lines. The nimbus and the clouds on which the angel is standing are in 
yellow, dark green, and red enamel set together without metal partitions. ‘The figure is surrounded 
by light green enamel in which are scrolls of metal. The lobes are filled with violet-blue enamel, 
and each has a large scroll of reserved metal ending in triple leaves. All the scrolls and the borders 
of the panels have fine incised wavy lines, and round the outer margins of the lobes are rows of 
short lines in a feather pattern. 

Each lobe is pierced by a hole for the attachment of the plaque, and the back of the plate is 
concave. Immediately below the upper hole on the back are two incised sloping lines, evidently 
assembling marks to indicate that the plaque was the second of a series. 

The plaque is Limoges work, and amongst the objects made here only the processional crosses 
and reliquaries have medallions of this kind attached to them. Comparison with actual bronzes 
in the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and in French museums shows, 
however, that only the larger reliquaries need be considered. ‘These are four in number, all 
described by E. Rupin, uvre de Limoges (1890): 


1. Billom reliquary, 16} in. long, now in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. The chasse 
is composite, made up of pieces of different reliquaries. 

2. Reliquary of St. Fausta, 18} in. long, in the Cluny Museum. The back has six plaques in 
two rows, each with a half-length figure rising from clouds, holding a book in one hand 
and the other hand raised in blessing. 

3. Reliquary of St. Calmine, 27} in. long, in the Musée Dobrée, Nantes (pl. xxvu 4). On 
the back are five medallions, almost exactly the same size as the present plaque. The figures, 
representing incidents in the early life of Christ, are surrounded by green enamel and 
enclosed in a white ring, and deep blue enamel fills the lobes. 

4. Reliquary of St. Viance, 32} in. long, at Saint-Viance, Corréze. The six medallions, 
about 44 in. across, have scrolls surrounding the figures, which illustrate the legend of 
the saint. 


The repetition of the motif on six medallions on St. Fausta’s reliquary shows that the figure 
on the plaque here published represents an angel and is not a winged man, the emblem of St. 
Matthew. The plaque is therefore one of a set of five or six attached to the back of a large 
reliquary, about 18 in. long if the medallions were closely set, or about 30 in. long if they were 
spaced out as on St. Calmine’s reliquary. . 

The exhibition held in the Municipal Museum at Limoges in 1948 has given a fresh impetus 
to the study of Limoges enamels, and the catalogue written by Mme M-M. S. Gauthier, 
Emaux limousins: XII*, X11I¢, XIV siécles, provides a useful commentary on the evolution of 
the industry and details of the technical processes employed. Mme Gauthier has seen a photo- 
graph of the plaque and dates it to the third quarter of the thirteenth century. 


A Viking survival sword type from Ireland.—Mr. John Hunt sends the following note:— 
With reference to Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins’s note in the Antig. Fourn. xxi (1941), 158-61, on 
the persistence of Viking types of weapons, a grave-slab at Jerpoint, Co. Kilkenny, may be of 
interest (pl. xxrx). The slab is incised, showing two figures of knights, their faces towards each 
other. They are armed in mail which is represented as transverse bands. The long surcoats fall 
to the knee in front and to the calf of the leg behind, and are girt at the waist with narrow belts. 
The feet and legs are covered with mail chausses, gartered below the knee. The sleeves are mail 
to the wrists. No mufflers or gauntlets are shown. The spurs have curved shanks and are 
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secured by straps. They are of prick type, the points tapering from the junction with the 
shank. 

The swords which they hold upright in their hands have parallel-edged blades; that on the 
dexter is perhaps in its sheath. The hilts are both of the same form, with multilobate pommels 
and short curved quillons, and the type appears to be closer to that on the effigy in Furness Abbey, 
Lancs. (illustrated by Mr. Ward Perkins in his note, and also by F. H. Crossley in English Church 
Monuments (1933), 236), than to the type shown on the effigy of Robert of Normandy at 
Gloucester. As in the Furness Abbey sword, the quillons are short and stout, evidencing 
Scandinavian influence in the proportion of width of quillon to blade, the Scandinavian ratio 


Fic. 1. Sinister knight (}) Fic. 2. Dexter knight (}) 


being approximately as two to one. Mr. Ward Perkins has pointed out that in England this type 
of pommel represents the survival of a British-Viking type, but there is not enough evidence in 
Ireland to show whether there was a parallel sequence here and that these are a Hiberno-Viking 
type, or whether those illustrated are a pure Norman-English importation. 

The sinister knight has a mail coif, banded round the temples and with flattened crown. The 
mail border to the face opening might perhaps suggest an intermediate form between the longi- 
tudinally banded head defences of the Temple Church and the transverse bands of Stowe Nine 
Churches (Gardner, English Medieval Sculpture, 222, 225, and Crossley, op. cit., 208). The 
dexter knight has a helm shown in profile. Instead of falling in a straight line from the brow, 
the lower part of the front recedes, and the crown rises to a point above. While the majority of 
helms had straight or slightly barrel-form fronts, a receding front is sometimes seen, as on the 
shrine of Charlemagne at Aachen of c. 1200 (Kelly and Schwabe, 4 Short History of Costume 
and Armour, pl. xx11). Examples with domed tops also appear on the shrine, but a closer resem- 
blance occurs in the ‘Romance of Alexander’ manuscripts at Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
c. 1250 (op. cit., pl. xx1v). The type, however, tends to be somewhat later than the flat-topped 
variety and a date towards the end of the thirteenth century is suggested for the slab. 
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Bronze shield from the River Trent, Nottinghamshire—Mr. J. W. Baggaley sends the 
following note:—The circular bronze shield of the Late Bronze Age here illustrated (pl. xxx) 
was brought up from the bed of the river Trent near Carlton-on-Trent, about 64 miles north 
of Newark, during dredging operations for gravel in September 1928. 
The workman who was in charge of the dredging-machine retained 
possession of the shield until May 1949, when it was submitted to the 
writer and acquired for the permanent collection at the Sheffield City 
Museum. Fortunately the finder carefully preserved the shield, re- 
garding it as an unusual object, but had not in the meantime realized 
its archaeological importance; hence the lapse of time between the 
discovery of the shield and this record of it. 

The shield, which is 17:2 in. in diameter, is in almost perfect Fic. 1 (3) 
condition, the only damage being dents on the umbo and the handle. 

The decoration consists of raised concentric circles, twenty-two in number, including the neatl 
turned-over edge. The umbo, diameter 4-4 in., is bordered by a raised circle. On the back of 
the shield there are two movable bronze loops, each attached by a rivet (fig. 1); the handle is 
fastened by a rivet at each end. The heads of these rivets on the face of the shield are shaped 
to fit unobtrusively in the grooves between the raised circles. 


Romano-British hoes or rakes.—Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson contributes the following note:— 
The Roman fort at Newstead provides a closer dating than Mr. T. W. Bagshawe was able to 
adduce for the Romano-British antler objects described in his recent note.! A number of picks 
and a take were not described in ‘A Roman Frontier Post’ but in a subsequent article.2_ The 
rake came from pit xcviii and so belongs to the middle or second half of the second century. It 
consists of the burr of an antler with the beam sawn off and the brow and bez tines intact. The 
circular shaft-hole is 1 in. across and has its inner edges polished by wear. The overall length of 
the rake is 11 in. The tines curve strongly towards the end and at the tips are much polished, 
to 2 and 3 in. respectively on the convex curve and to under an inch on the concave. This 
suggests that they were drawn along the ground rather than through it in the manner of a hoe. 

A square-socketed antler rake from Wroxeter was illustrated by Bushe-Fox.3 


Types of hour-glasses.—The Rt. Rev. Abbot Horne, F.S.A., sends the following note: —The 
method of measuring time by a sand-glass dates from probably before the thirteenth century. 
Engravings of about that period show a sand-glass in use, and expressions such as ‘the running out 
of the sands of time’ to describe man’s life are of very early date. It is probably because these 
sand-glasses were so common and obvious that no one has written about them nor described the 
various shapes that they took. 

The earliest form (Type 1) was made with two separate globes which were placed together, 
mouth to mouth, and bound in this position by a band of silk threads which formed a knob round 
the juncture. Before the two bulbs were tied together a small piece of thin sheet brass with a 
minute hole in it was placed between them. This diaphragm regulated the flow of the sand as it 
passed from globe to globe. Probably the majority of sand-glasses so constructed worked fairly 
well, but a great number gave trouble. The binding where the two globes were held in place 
worked loose, and the air getting in the sand became damp. This prevented its running freely 
and it often stopped altogether until the glass was shaken. 


' Antig. Fourn. xxix, 86-7. 3 Wroxeter II (Second Report, Research Com- 
, 2 P.§.A. Scot. xlvii, also F.R.S8. iii, 104 and mittee, Soc. Antiq. Lond. 1914), pl. ix. 2. 
g. 10. 
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Towards the end of the seventeenth century the first improvement in the sand-glass began to 
appear. The two globes (Type 2) were made from one piece of glass and were drawn apart from 
each other while the material was soft and hot. The drawing apart produced a narrow tapering 
neck and formed a useful check to the sand flow. To get the supply of sand into these glasses a 
small hole had been left at the top of one of the bulbs. This was tightly corked after the sand had 


Type 1. Type 2. Type 3. 
Fic. 1. Types of hour-glass 


been inserted. It was hoped that this new invention would be a remedy for the difficulties that 
the old hour-glasses had suffered from. Unfortunately it was soon found that the cork that 
closed the sand bulb worked loose through the pressure of the sand pushing it outwards and the 
old trouble of damp getting in began again. : 

Some time early in the nineteenth century the next invention was made (Type 3), and the 
hole that had been stopped with a cork was henceforth closed by the glass-blower. He re-heated 
the edges of the supply hole after the sand had been put in and when these were drawn together 
a hermetic seal was formed. All modern hour-glasses are closed in this manner and the sand 
runs continuously and smoothly. 
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The Old Stone Age in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Sudan Antiquities Service. Occasional Papers 
No. 1, 1949, by A. J. ArKeExt (obtainable in England from Deighton Bell & Co., 13 Trinity 
Street, Cambridge, 5s.). 

Early Khartoum. An account of the Excavation of an Early Occupation Site carried out by the 
Sudan Government Antiquities Service in 1944-5 by A. J. ARKELL (published for the Sudan 
Government). Pp. xvi+146+113 plates. Oxford: at the University Press, 1949. £5. 55. 


For the best part of half a century students of the Predynastic and Palaeolithic prehistory of 
Egypt have impatiently and expectantly awaited the systematic excavation, now at last inaugu- 
rated, of the equivalent stretch of time in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Meanwhile speculation 
had perforce to be content with the good work done between 1907 and 1911 in the intermediate 
area by the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, under the successive direction of those two master 
archaeologists, the late G. A. Reisner and C. M. Firth. The local version of the Predynastic 
and Early Dynastic was then uncovered, along with much else. But the Palaeolithic remained 
virtually untouched. 

In theory, the exceptional importance attached to the archaeological awakening of the pre- 
historic Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has been in its geographical position astride the most pregnant 
carrefour in Africa, this being the great rivers which linked it equally with Equatoria, teeming 
with progressive Palaeolithic life, and Egypt, along the north-south axis; while to the east and 
west stretched the illimitable tree-steppe belt of an earlier, less desert age, connecting the narrows 
of the Arabian straits (and all they may signify in primeval human movements) to the Niger 
bend, a steppe diversified physiographically by the irruption within its ample width of towering 
massifs such as Tibesti and Air. Mr Arkell’s pioneer work strongly suggests that theory may 
prove to be justified. 

In the first publication here noticed, a succession of Palaeolithic cultures are clearly illustrated 
in twenty-seven good plates, and are carefully described in their geological settings. The sites 
are scattered along the Blue and White Niles and the Atbara, from Wadi Halfa to over 300 kilo- 
metres south of Khartoum, with a few desert outliers. 

The most informative of these, the Khor Abu Anga—a tributary flowing into the main river 
just below the confluence of the Blue and White Niles—lies near Khartoum, and gave easy 
occasion for continuous examination, less practicable farther afield. For the moment, therefore, 
it remains the most informative. 

The Abu Anga deposits, laid down on Nubian sandstone, show a sixfold stratification, the 
last five of which contain implements—some 1,100 were found im situ—ranging from Chelles to 
Early Acheul types, passing up to Acheul IV and Late Acheul in fairly orthodox turn. The two 
latest beds yielded a lancehead of Sangoan (i.e. Tumbian) style, with numerous others, including 
typical picks, on the surface, associated with cores and flakes of faceted-platform technique. 
Lastly, following a discontinuity, some sherds and artifacts in the capping clay suggest affinities 
with the Khartoum Mesolithic. 

Mr. Arkell is inclined to believe in the direct evolution of this Tumbian from the Late 
Acheulian. Its presence as far north as Khartoum is of extended interest, for in Egypt it appears 
not to have developed as a cultural entity, though sporadic types of Tumbian appearance are not 
unknown there. In Kharga, for instance, the Acheulian which, despite the different material, 
in many ways is remarkably like the later Acheulian of Khor Abu Anga (they both, incidentally, 
contain a similar and very unusual type of bifaced ovate with a continuous edge, figured by 
Mr. Arkell on pl. 9, no. 3), followed a divergent evolution, passing on into an Acheulio- 
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Levalloisian stage, which eventually shed the biface element and settled down to the long 
monotony of successive faceted platform industries. 

The importance of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan to Palaeolithic studies is further emphasized 
by the necessarily brief but always interesting descriptions of numerous other equally promising 
deposits. Among these, Singa on the Blue Nile, which, some years ago, yielded the well-known 
fossil human skull of Proto-Bushman affinities, is likely, when published, to be outstanding, since 
the geological, palaeontological, and archaeological information, only outlined in the present 
paper, is in the experienced hands of Mr. Arkell, Miss Bate, and Mr. Lacaille, respectively. 

The second publication here noticed is a fine monograph, beautifully produced, on a settlement 
of later, and presumed, Mesolithic age, situated within the boundaries of Khartoum on a bank 
of the Blue Nile, whose flood-level is estimated on well-reasoned evidence to have been about 
four metres higher than now. 

The inhabitants formed a community of primitive fishermen and hunters dwelling, seasonally 
perhaps, in reed shelters, beneath or among which their dead were buried, tightly contracted, 
Physically they were heavily built Negroids, accustomed to remove the upper central incisors— 
a habit shared with the Asselar fossil man of uncertain period from the Timbuctoo region, and 
distinct from the practice of modern Nilotes (as well as the Napatan-dated population of Jebel 
Moya) who pull the lower incisors. 

This peculiar connexion with the distant west on much the same latitude seems the more 
significant for being reinforced by two other items of evidence. One is the identification, among 
the twenty-two species of mammals recovered from the settlement, of a primitive reed-rat, 
Thryonomys arkelli Bate, of a hitherto unknown and extinct species related, not to living reed-rats 
of the southern Sudan, but to forms found in ancient deposits in the western and northern 
Sahara. The other indicates, no less strikingly, the biological and cultural contacts between 
the south-west Sahara, east and west of Air, and ‘Early’ Khartoum. This is the barbed bone 
spear-heads common to both, and, less certainly (for the bulk of the French finds are unpublished), 
some of the sherds with impressed wavy lines, which characterize ‘Early’ Khartoum, and which 
are, indeed, its most individual feature. 

Free movement for living things south of the Tropic of Cancer at that period of ‘Early’ Khar- 
toum seems almost certainly to have been established by Mr. Arkell’s work; it opens out wide 
possibilities, still to be explored, of the diffusion of early African proto-civilization. 

The actual period in question must remain speculative, and awaits the probably imminent 
discovery of culturally stratified sites. ‘Early’ Khartoum is almost certainly older than a local 
Neolithic with affinities with the Faiyum, also unearthed by Mr. Arkell, which in turn seems 
to be older than the Protodynastic. This, in conjunction with a not inconsiderable body of 
biological and climatic evidence, carefully weighed, has encouraged Mr. Arkell, understandably, 
to pin his faith to the designation ‘Mesolithic Khartoum’. G. Caton THOMPSON 


Hama. Fouilles et recherches de la Fondation Carlsberg, 1931-8. Les Cimetiéres a crémation. 
Par P. F. Rus. 13410. Pp. xvit+260. Keobenhavn: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk 
Forlag, 1948. 


Probably the most exciting novelty discovered by the Danish expedition to Hama, directed by 
Dr. Ingholt, was a regular urnfield furnished with swords and fibulae of types more familiar in 
Greece and continental Europe than in Hither Asia. The prompt publication by Dr. Riis of 
this part of the excavation is therefore to be welcomed as an important contribution to the pre- 
history of the earliest part of the Iron Age—the first dark age. The cremation cemetery, like 
earlier rock-cut tombs, was, of course, situated outside the acropolis fe//, the scene of Ingholt’s 
major operations, in an area scarcely inhabited before Roman and Islamic times, but now in the 
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heart of the modern city. Hence only a small fraction of the necropolis could be examined where 
courtyards or rebuilding gave opportunities for digging. 

The author was himself a member of the expedition, but was engaged primarily in registering 
the finds and warns us that he had no part in excavating the urnfield. This was ‘directed by the 
Head of the Mission who personally inspected all sections. M. Fugmann elaborated the definitive 
plans and sections on the basis of /evés et coups effected by’ others. The urns lay in a sloping deposit, 
3 to 5 metres deep, and, though ‘at the moment of interment it happened unfortunately often 
that the old urns were overturned and their contents scattered’, Riis believes that the recorded 
stratigraphy of burials justifies a division of the 1,700-odd graves between four periods. The 
division seems also plausible typologically and is supported by datable foreign objects associated 
with interments of the several periods and by comparisons with sherds found stratified in the 
acropolis te//. 

Sherds characteristic of Riis’s periods III and IV occur in Ingholt’s layer E which ended in 
a violent destruction, identified with the sack by Sargon in 720 B.c. So in graves of IV are found 
imported vases of Cycladic Geometric ware of the eighth century. (In discussing these Riis 
challenges the claim that certain Geometric vases found in the Levant are of Thessalian fabric.) 
Periods I and II can similarly be correlated with layer F. The best indication of date is afforded 
by a sword from one of the earliest graves identical with specimens bearing the names of Baby- 
lonian kings who reigned between 1170 and 1062 B.c. There is nothing in the graves that must 
be earlier than 1200. The worthlessness of isolated imported seals for dating purposes is shown 
by an Early Babylonian cylinder and a scarab of Thothmes III, both in graves of period ITI! 
Schaeffer’s proposal to raise substantially the date of Hama F and the earlier cremation graves 
can thus be dismissed in a footnote, added during printing, while Woolley’s date for Atchana I is 
also criticized as too high. 

Besides a full account of burial rites and grave goods the book contains a comprehensive and 
critical survey of early cremations in the Near East. Apart from the urnfield of Troy VI, all 
reliable Aegean examples (the Neolithic cremations reported by Blegen at Yerogalaro are, 
I think rightly, rejected as unproven) are ‘post- Mycenaean’, i.e. after 1200 B.c. on Furumark’s 
chronology. ‘The tongue-grip swords look very European, but no blade exceeds 50 cm. in 
length, and the shape of the grip can be paralleled best on the very latest ‘Hungarian’ swords and 
in Greece at Marmariani and Tiryns. The only two violin-bow safety-pins and 12 out of 14 
stilted fibulae came from graves of period I. Riis notes that the oldest graves are the richest—a 
further confirmation of a general rule I suggested five years ago, but the occurrence of sickles in 
two graves helps to refute another hypothesis I advanced at the same time, but have now aban- 
doned. 

The vases were examined for seed-impressions by Dr. Helbaek, who identified all three species 
of wheat, barley, lentils, and grapes. It is to be hoped that other excavators in the Near East will 
follow this example. V. Gorpon CHILDE 


Masterpieces of Greek Coinage. Essay and commentary by CuaRtEs SELTMAN. 93 X7}. Pp. 128. 
Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1949. 215. 


The taste for photographic enlargements of Greek coins has steadily grown since Sir George 
Hill published his Se/ect Greek Coins in 1927. Enlargement gives the layman, who is apt to find 
the size of coins a handicap to their appreciation, a better idea of their high quality as works of 
art, and can, on occasion, reveal details which might otherwise be missed. It is a severe test. It 
makes the good better, but the bad worse. Most of the fifty-five coins selected for this book pass 
the test with flying colours. Curiously enough the most, and the least, successful of the dies 
here represented both appear to come from the same hand, that of the engraver Euainetos: 
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no. 37, the sensitive, youthful (but xot, with the author’s pardon, childlike!) river-god’s head from 
Katana; and no. 41, a rather stupid, heavy-cheeked Arethusa on a gold piece of Syracuse. The 
second is unsigned, and one may ask whether it is not a school piece. The photography is alwa 
adequate, sometimes more; while (an excellent feature) each is accompanied by a further photo- 
graph in actual size. 

The accompanying text is less satisfactory. A passion for the picturesque betrays the author 
too often into an oddly artificial style. In a popular work of this nature comment should be on the 
whole conservative, should refrain from much speculation, should content itself with the common 
store of knowledge. Novel theories and attractive, undiscussed hypotheses are out of place. Here 
the easy flow of lively dogmatic comment runs on, and the intelligent but uninformed reader will 
find little means of distinguishing between the certain, the probable, and the merely possible. 
To take two instances only, one of general principle, one particular: few archaeologists will be 
found to accept the author’s views on the relative importance of the arts of engraving and 
sculpture; and the identification given for the artist of the Demareteion is highly problematic. 

The list on p. 122 of other books containing similar enlargements should have omitted Hill’s 
Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, which contains none, and included Kurt Lange’s 
Gétter Griechenlands and Herrscherképfe, which contain the most successful so far produced. 
E. S. G. Rosrnson 


‘Barbarous Radiates’: Imitations of Third Century Roman Coins. By Putte V. Hitt. 9 x6. 
Pp. 44. (American Numismatic Society Monographs, no. 112.) New York, 1949. 


Mr. Hill has done good service in devoting a special study to the very numerous barbarous 
copies of the ‘radiate’ very base antoniani of the third quarter of the third century a.p. These 
exist in such numbers that they cannot be forgeries in the strict sense of the word; some were 
probably—like the seventeenth-century tokens—made to meet the demand for small change, and 
winked at by the authorities; others—like the ancient British coins—represent the native 
population’s endeavour to supply themselves with a coinage, and, like the British coins, the types 
show a rapid degeneration as copy was made from copy; like the latter, too, they show a tendency 
to emphasize a part of the original type of no real significance. 

The value of this little book lies in its attempt to classify and to trace the development of the 
reverse types and in its full list of finds. We cannot, however, agree that the hoards show that 
these coins were in use from the third to as late as the fifth century. Apart from the crushing 
evidence of the Verulamium hoard—which, like the barbarous Claudius coins from Camu- 
lodunum, show how little use degradation of type is as a criterion of time—the evidence of all 
well-recorded hoards in France and England shows that these imitations are found only with their 
third-century originals. The few apparent exceptions, such as Redenhall in England or Surcy 
in France, are due to faulty recording—-site finds recorded as hoards or intruders from a site 
confused with a hoard; the jump in all of the latter from the third century to a few odd coins 
of Arcadius, Theodosius, or Eugenius is, in itself, sufficient to arouse suspicion. In the case of the 
Richborough IV hoard, where the barbarous third-century radiates were said to be found with 
imitations of fourth-century Fe/. Temp. type, the explanation is that the latter are simply not 
imitations of the Fe/. Temp. type, as their radiate obverses suggest; their reverses can be explained 
from third-century types, the distortion and occasional doubling of a standing figure has produced 
a fancied resemblance to the Fel. Temp. type. Imitation of ‘radiates’ disappeared before the 
ample and excellent Constantinian coinage. ‘The question of the coinage—if any—of the Dark 
Ages is an entirely different one, and there is no convincing evidence linking radiates with sceattas. 
(The portrait on pl. 1v. 18 of this little book, for example, like its reverse, obviously cannot go 
back beyond a fourth-century original.) J. ALLAN 
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A Survey of Primitive Money. By A. Hencston Quicctn. 84 x 5}. Pp. xxii+344. London: 

Methuen, 1949. 45s. 

This is an excellent book, an exhaustive yet concise survey of a wide subject, accurately written 
and well and carefully illustrated. It covers the whole world in space and often goes far back in 
time, discussing the very varied articles which have been used—or are still used—as money before 
the introduction of an official coined money; it traces how in some cases these developed into 
what we think of as money. The author thinks clearly and does not lose sight of the fact that, 
for example, in the early English American colonies tobacco was money as much as a shilling 
isto-day. ‘The book is the result of a remarkable amount of work in widely scattered sources, and 
the text shows how the very full bibliography has been used. To have in one well-indexed volume 
so much information lucidly and accurately presented will be a boon to the student who has 
hitherto been dependent on Regling’s excellent but short and not easily accessible article ‘Geld’ 
in Ebert’s Reallexicon. 

The author reaches the notable conclusion that the use of money, i.e. of some easily portable, 
widely accepted, and officially guaranteed medium of exchange, does not evolve from barter, which 
is between two commodities and does not require the intervention of a third, while, on the other 
hand, things which have become money do not seem to have been originally objects of barter. 

Mention might have been made of the lead pieces from Assyria which Professor Sidney Smith 
has recognized as currency (N.C. 1922). The inscribed Chinese coins of curious shapes (knives, 
etc.) and the nineteenth-century ‘hat-money’ of Pahang are, as their legends show, as much 
coins as if they bore a ruler’s head. J. ALLAN 


The Victoria History of the County of Warwick, Vol. V: Kington Hundred. Edited by L. F. Sarzman, 
M.A., F.S.A. 12 x8}. Pp. xiii+224. Published for the University of London Institute of 
Historical Research, by the Oxford University Press, London, 1949. 42s. (Leather 63s.) 


Warwickshire offers renewed thanks to the Institute of Historical Research for another volume 
of the Victoria County History. This, the fifth volume and the third of the topography of the 
county, deals with the Kington Hundred, the most southerly of its divisions. Though it contains 
the county town itself, the description of which, however, is deferred for publication with the 
accounts of Birmingham and Coventry, there are no large towns; the whole is mainly agricultural. 
It is Camden’s ‘Champain’ country, with many villages, large and small, each with its church, 
sometimes of stately proportions, a reminder of the fact that at one time it was a place of some 
importance, but nearly always containing some points of interest. In a few cases the villages have 
almost disappeared; a shifting of the population, probably followed by compulsory depopulation, 
has caused a village to be represented by perhaps a single farm-house. One reason for the entire 
obliteration of a village must be that the cottages in this district were often built of ‘mud’ walls, 
which made serviceable and comfortable dwellings as long as they were kept in repair, but as 
soon as they were deserted were destroyed by the weather, and in a few winters their sites were 
indistinguishable from the surrounding land. The village, or rather town, of Burton Dassett is 
an example of this. Its depopulation set in early in the fourteenth century, a compulsory move- 
ment of the remaining inhabitants took place at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and now, 
near the church, which once was the centre of the town, only a couple of farm-houses remain. 
Almost within living memory there were cottages near the church. They had ‘mud’ walls, and 
now no one can say exactly where they stood. Where the other buildings of this market town 
were is not known; probably the core of their walls was ‘mud’. The great church with its massive 
tower has ‘mud’ walls faced with stone, a point not mentioned in the interesting description of this 
fine building, and doubtless would have gone the same way as the market-hall and the houses of the 
merchants but for the care which a few people from time to time have been ready to bestow on it. 
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Burton Dassett is the finest of the many churches so well described in this volume; a new sug- 
gestion is made in its description that the south arcade, which is, apparently, slightly later than the 
north, is really earlier, on account of the less thorough method adopted in its construction. The 
usually accepted theory of this peculiarity is that the south side is later, but by the time the work 
was started the prosperity of the town was on the wane, and the earlier transept arch was retained 
and much carving was omitted for economy. This seems to be borne out by the fact of the latter 
never having been completed. 

In addition to the churches there are the great houses. Many remain as fragments only, for 
instance the Spencers’ house of Wormleighton; some like Chesterton of the Petos and Weston 
of the Sheldons have entirely disappeared. The ancient manor-house of the Shirleys was rebuilt 
in a grandiose and unfortunate manner in 1862, and the old house at Compton Verney, which 
must have been most interesting, has been replaced by the fine building of Robert Adam. Of all 
the others there is Compton Wynyates, with its perfect combination of brick and stone in a 
wonderful setting, the authoritative account of which in the volume leaves nothing to be desired, 
For this and for the other historical accounts and the architectural descriptions we are truly 
grateful. P. B. Cuatwin 


Recueil des plans d’églises cisterciennes. Par Fr. M.-A. Dimrer. 9X54. Tome. Introduc- 
tion, bibliographie et tables. Pp. 210. Tome 2. Planches 336. Commission d’Histoire de 
V’Ordre de Citeaux, I. Paris: Librairie d’art ancien et moderne, 1949. 


The Commission d’Histoire de l’Ordre de Citeaux has chosen as its first publication this album 
of 336 plans of Cistercian churches, accompanied by an introduction, a general bibliography, 
detailed bibliographies of individual churches, and a series of tables listing them by countries, by 
filiations, and in order of date. It is the work of Fr. M.-Anselme Dimier, and his courage is to be 
admired in that he has attempted a task so extensive and exacting that, as his published results now 


show, it must be considered to be beyond the capacity of a single scholar. The introduction follows 
a path well trodden by Sharpe, de Dion, Bilson, Curman, Aubert, and others, and adds to the range 
of comparative material rather than to the conclusions already drawn from it. The permanent 
value of the work must therefore be assessed from the quality of the plans and bibliographies. 

The presentation of so many plans drawn from scattered sources and their reproduction at the 
unnecessarily small scale of 1 : 800 demand a higher standard of editing and draughtsmanship than 
they have received here. The collection is indeed almost three times as large as any previously 
made (including thirty-five welcome new examples), but quantity is no substitute for quality and 
redrawing has reduced many of the plans to the level of sketches. “The consequences can be seen, 
for example, at Amelunxborn, where the double bays of the nave have vanished with the thicken- 
ing of alternate piers, and at Dore, where the ambulatory piers have been sacrificed in favour of 
an elaborate representation of the ribbed vault. No uniform system of conventional symbols has 
been adopted, those used by individual authors being reproduced without legends and with con- 
fusing effect. Nor has Fr. Dimier always gone back to the earliest published examples of the 
plans he has chosen, so that many are three and a few even four times removed from their 
originals, whilst in some cases an old plan at a conveniently small scale has been preferred to a 
later and more accurate one embodying the results of excavations (e.g. Jervaulx, Buildwas). 
These editorial shortcomings produce misleading results, of which a minor and a major example 
must suffice. The third plan of Clairvaux, taken from Bilson through Curman, is now presented 
under the dates 1154—74, retaining the altars marked by Bilson without his warning note that 
they were copied from Dom Milley’s plan published in 1708, and the plan of the first church 
at Furness (before 1147) shows the west tower of c. 1500 and marks it with the same conven- 
tional stipple as the early apses of the eastern arm. 
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The bibliographies are more valuable. Their great geographical range ensures that they con- 
tain much that is useful and unfamiliar. Yet they have traces of the same reluctance to follow 
information back to its source that makes the plans so disappointing. At Salley, for instance, 
McNulty’s plan is cited, but not Harland’s from which it was taken, and both Walbran’s reports 
on the mid-nineteenth-century excavation of the church are omitted. 

It is much to be regretted that this excellent idea of producing a comprehensive set of plans, 
which might have become a standard work of reference, has been so indifferently realized that 
its publication will not excuse us from the duty of going back to less conveniently arranged but 
more reliable sources of information. R. Grryarp-BEER 


Medieval Glass at All Souls College. A history and description based on the notes of G. M. 
RusHFortH by F. E. Hutcutnson, D.Litt., F.B.A. 106. Pp. 67. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1949. 21s. 


All students of medieval glass are under a debt of gratitude to the authorities of All Souls 
College for this handsome volume. Hitherto this important series of fifteenth-century windows 
has not received the attention it rightly deserves. This is remarkable, seeing that they are prac- 
tically in their original condition, and that both the date and the name of the glass-painter have 
now been established. Winston makes no mention of them, and apart from the usual catalogue 
of the figures represented, such as is given in Grinling and similar general surveys of Oxford glass, 
they have not been fully described. Only Westlake seems to have realized their importance in 
the sequence and development of design in English medieval glass, and gives an illustration of one. 
This neglect has now been happily corrected, for in 1935 the authorities of the college asked 
Mr. G. McN. Rushforth to make a study of the glass with a view to publication, and this was 
completed and added to by Canon F. E. Hutchinson. Unfortunately neither of them lived to see 
their work in print, and it was finally seen through the press by our Fellow E. F. Jacob with the 
scholarly assistance of our Fellow Rev. Christopher Woodforde. There can be little, therefore, 
which calls for comment. The statement (p. 22) that “The apostles here, as generally in medieval 
art, wear long coloured tunics under white mantles’ is too comprehensive. The fashion of 
depicting saints in a sort of wrap (very clearly shown in these windows) ‘scarf’d about’ them in the 
same way that Hamlet tells us he wore his ‘sea~-gown’, does not appear, in English glass at any 
rate, to have been widely adopted much before the middle of the fifteenth century. Previously 
they were generally represented as wearing a cope fastened in front with a morse. Moreover, the 
colour of the garment was governed by the decorative effect. In this case they were white because 
the figures were placed ona coloured background. These backgrounds represent curtains formed 
of either vertical or diagonal stripes of contrasting colours. Whilst it is true that the diagonal form 
is unusual, and is never seen in northern work, it has a parallel in the diagonal inscriptions and 
mottoes in quarry backgrounds, which came into use in the south about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. But it is arguable whether the All Souls windows form ‘a rather early example of such 
striped backgrounds’. Stripes were not merely a designer’s motif or decorative device, but were 
copied by glass-painters from actual examples which were to be seen hanging in churches. Indeed, 
in the St. William window at York, which is some ten years earlier than the All Souls glass, 
there is a representation of a young man being knocked off a ladder by a falling stone whilst he 
was engaged in hanging up a blue-and-white striped tapestry. If a parallel example of striped 
curtain backgrounds was required, several better ones could have been quoted than that given in 
a footnote (p. 20), viz. the east window of All Saints, North Street, York. For the three panels 
across the base of that window are not original, but copies executed about a hundred years ago. 

The ‘three hexagonal objects’ held by St. Jude as an emblem, about which the writer appears 
to have had some doubts as to whether they were indeed intended to represent loaves of bread or 
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not (p. 25), are undoubtedly bread-loaves, though the very strict geometrical shape in which glass- 
painters were accustomed to draw these objects is very deceptive and misleading. The loaves were 
of the same kind as those known fifty years or more ago as a ‘twopenny lump’. The dough was 
made into balls which were not put in a tin, but placed fairly close together on the floor of the 
oven. As the dough rose the loaves stuck together at the sides and only the top was browned to 
acrust. The loaves were then torn apart, showing six more or less flat white sides. In stained glass 
frequently only the top was stained yellow to represent the crust. Examples can be seen in 
Feeding the hungry in All Saints, North Street, York, and many ‘Last Supper’ subjects. There 
are one or two slips, but not many. ‘Belton’ (p. 18 note) is evidently due to following Westlake’s 
misspelling of Sir John Betton’s name. Westlake’s initials (Index) were not H. F. but N. H. J., 
‘Dalloway’ (p. 41 note) should be Dallaway, and ‘C and B’ (Clayton and Bell) are twice referred 
to (p. 46, note 5) as ‘he’. The author, upon whose notes this book is founded, always signed 
his name as G. McN. and not G. M. Rushforth, and for the guidance of our American friends, 
it might have been advisable to add ‘Oxford’ to the title of the book. J. A. Know tes 


A Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon Great Square-headed Brooches, compiled by E. T. Lens, M.A., 
F.S.A. 936. Pp. xiii+138 with 47 pages of plates, 3 text-figures, and 3 maps. London: 
Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. 305. 


Among the outstanding exhibits at the Second International Congress of Prehistoric Archaeo- 
logy at Oslo in 1936 was that of all the known great square-headed brooches which could be 
ascribed to the period of the migrations from Norway. No exhibition of its kind had been known 
before, and its interest to all students of the dark ages in Europe could scarcely be over-stated. 
Our Fellow Mr. E. T. Leeds, whose earlier studies have done so much for Anglo-Saxon archaeo- 
logy, here presents a most detailed corpus of the equivalent Anglo-Saxon material; it is obviously 
based on first-hand knowledge and a very painstaking study, and as each brooch is adequately 
illustrated, usually by a modern photograph, it is the next best thing to an exhibition. No com- 
parable survey on this scale has ever been attempted, and although not all of Mr. Leeds’s col- 
leagues will feel able to agree with certain of his views (in general chronology, we note, he 
departs but little from the principles which he stated in 1913 in Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon 
Settlements), every one of them will wish to compliment him on the publication of this corpus. 

The book begins with a useful account of the typology and continental origins of the great 
square-headed brooch. The main part of the text is, of course, devoted to a detailed analysis, 
and here a novel criterion, the form of the foot (undivided, divided, and cruciform,) is used as the 
basis of classification. This grouping by itself would have been interesting enough, but its value is 
increased and put into proper perspective by an acute appreciation of the jeweller’s style, and by 
an examination of the relation and reaction between style and local geographical distribution. 
Here will be found no ‘damnable heresies’ but an orthodox yet lively comment. We are reminded 
once more that Salin’s analysis of animal pattern, and by implication the system of relative chrono- 
logy by Nils Aberg, is not wholly applicable to this country: the ‘seventh-century’ Style II of 
Scandinavia did in fact reach Britain well before a.p. 600. 

It is salutary to quote part of one of Mr. Leeds’s remarks on style. Not even, he says, ‘.. . with- 
in the limits of a style can the date of any particular piece be assessed by the quality of its zoo- 
morphic ornament. Good and bad workmanship, skilled or unintelligent presentation... can occur 
at one and the same time, or the worse even precede the better.’ The emphasis is upon quality, 
and everyone who is used to handling Saxon jewellery will realize that this is not a piece of special 
pleading. 

It is indeed surprising to find that nearly two-thirds of these brooches are said to show directly 
or indirectly influence from Kentish sources. It is well known that the spread of Kentish material 
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in general was wide, but a consideration of the zoomorphic ornament on the square-headed 
brooches seems to show that in one way it was quite restricted: the rather startling corollary must 
be that until the Kentish jewellers began to make the brooches they were unknown to the rest 
of the country. The earliest examples, Mr. Leeds argues, came to Kent on the dresses of women 
from the Rhineland before the end of the fifth century; they were quickly copied, and the Kentish 
influence lasted, becoming more faint with the years though still to be recognized, for a little over 
acentury. ‘The brooches with elaborate cruciform feet lasted well into the seventh century. 
Mr. Leeds notes that the great square-headed brooches were the ordinary jewellery of peasant 
agriculturalists, and it would have been interesting had he been able to record his distributions on 
maps showing physical features. The gazetteer is most helpful, but surely the size of the brooches 
should have been indicated in the plates. R. F. Jessup 


At the Courts of Great Canfield, Essex. Edited by G. Eranp, F.S.A. 84x 53. Pp. xvi+173. 
Oxford University Press, 1949. 


This is an excellent little book about the ancient records of Great Canfield, a rather remote 
parish in the heart of Essex which seems to have changed very little in the last 500 years. Mr. 
Eland is unduly modest in describing himself as editor: he is, in fact, the author. The earliest 
records date from the middle of the fourteenth century when the manor belonged to the de Vere 
family, who continued to hold it till towards the end of the sixteenth century. A large proportion 
of the litigation was about offences which are still well known in the country-side of Essex, 
e.g. dogs chasing sheep, poaching, livestock straying, failure to clear ditches, destruction of 
dangerous dogs, erection of buildings without a licence. 

The book is illustrated with photographs of some of the old houses: those of interiors lack 
clarity but on the whole they add to the interest of the book. Mr. Eland is of the opinion that 
there are far more buildings in the parish dating from before 1714 than the eight or ten mentioned 
by the Royal Commission. There is a half-page map which could well have been larger. 

Mr. Eland has some interesting remarks on the Norman earthworks of the castle. It appears 
that the Mound was a vineyard in 1502: now it grows nothing but the most magnificent elders. 
There is mention of the possibility of rebuilding (re-edificare vel rehabere) the castle at that time. 
What exactly this might mean it is hard to say until some excavation has been done on one of the 
Essex Norman castles (Great Canfield, Pleshey, and Chipping Ongar). D. A. J. Buxton 


Chronologie der jiingeren Steinzeit Mittel- und Siidosteuropas. By Vuapimir Minoyéié. 10} x 8}. 
Pp. xii+137. Berlin: Verlag Gebr. Mann, 1949. 


Early connexions across the Balkans between the Aegean and the Danube valley are universally 
admitted. Indeed their correct appreciation is crucial for the comprehension of the prehistory of 
both regions. Hence this discussion of those relations by one who is thoroughly familiar with 
the Balkan sites, the local museum collections, and the inaccessible literature in which the 
relevant excavations are reported, is indispensible for any library that purports to deal with 
European prehistory or the early cultures of the Near East. The author not only summarizes 
many obscure excavation reports, but illustrates his arguments with some 500 serviceable, if 
sometimes rather ugly, drawings of sherds, complete vases, and other documents. Milojéi¢ has 
given far the most consistent account of the culture sequence in Bulgaria and on the Lower 
Danube yet available; for he has recognized in the Maritsa valley an exact counterpart to the 
Macedonian Early Bronze Age, apparently unknown to the late Dr. Gaul, and seen that part 
alone of the Wallachian Gumelnita culture is parallel to this, while an earlier phase can be dis- 
tinguished. Then he has confirmed with fresh evidence the identity of the Vinéa culture with 
the Macedonian Late Neolithic and has, moreover, demonstrated the relation of the later 
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‘neolithic’ culture, best represented at Bubanj II near Ni’, and so of the central European 
‘Baden’ series, to that of the Early Bronze Age in the Northern Aegean area. 

Milojéié seems justified, too, in asserting that all the types characteristic of the Macedonian 
“Late Neolithic’ occur together fully formed in the lowest layers of the Vinéa culture beyond the 
Balkans. ‘That being so, it is surely more likely that the latter is derived from the former, not, 
as Frankfort and Heurtley have contended, vice versa. Milojti¢é seeks to confirm that deduction 
by asserting that the earliest Vinéa ceramic forms and techniques are found only in the latest 
phase of the Macedonian Late Neolithic. His assertion is fully justified by Heurtley’s sub- 
division of the latter culture. But comparing the account in Prehistoric Macedonia with the 
original report on Sérvia in this Fournal and considering the small area excavated, the evidence 
may be considered inadequate. ‘The agreements between the two areas do, however, justify a 
synchronism of the earliest phase (A) of the Vinéa culture and the Macedonian Late Neolithic. 
That does not, however, ‘date’ the beginning of neolithic culture in the Middle Danube basin; 
for it appears that the Vinéa culture was preceded by another, here called after Star&evo, but 
more generally familiar under the name of Kérés. The Kérés culture Milojti¢ compares with 
the early neolithic of Thessaly, but the agreements are not enough to justify any chronological 
inference. Yet absolute dates for central European Stone Age phases derived through the 
Aegean from the historical chronology of Egypt and Sumer are what the book is designed to 
present. 

The synchronisms with the Aegean here proposed are not based on imported faience beads 
(these are said to have had too long a currency in the Near East and to appear at different times 
in temperate Europe) nor on imitations of stamp-seals (the clay stamps are erroneously con- 
nected with Minoan button seals rather than Anatolian-Iranian stamps and assigned to too many 
phases of the Tripolye culture), but on pottery. Of course, few actual ceramic imports are avail- 
able for the purpose on this side of the Balkans. The picture of a fragmentary ‘Biigelkanne’! 
from Vinéa B is not at all convincing, and, were it a Minoan import, the fragment would give 
a date five centuries later than that proposed for the layer, while the handle of a ‘grey Minyan’ 
cup from Humska Cuka can only be utilized by treating a deposit, 0-65 m. (6-5 m. is a misprint 
in the text) thick, as ‘a single occupation horizon’, and at best might mean anything from 1800 
to 1400 B.c. So Milojéi¢ has to rely on ‘precise typological agreement within a single culture’ 
or ‘exact imitations of the products of a neighbouring culture’ (his italics). The first criterion does 
perhaps justify the synchronism between Vinéa A and Late Neolithic Macedonia, the second 
confirms a parallelism between Bubanj II and the North Aegean Early Bronze Age. So the 
author dates the beginning of the Vinéa culture about 2750 B.c. This low date in turn depends 
in the first place on accepting Stock’s abbreviated Egyptian chronology (“Menes’ about 2900 B.c.) 
and Reisner’s minimal dates for Egyptian vases found in Crete, and then on equating Macedonian 
Late Neolithic with Early Minoan I, mainly on the strength of ‘neolithic urfirnis’ and burnish- 
decorated wares. The latter fabric is further equated with the ‘lattice-burnished’ ware of 
Palestine about 2800 B.c. But is the Early Minoan Pyrgos culture either ‘one and the same as’ 
or a ‘neighbour to’ the Late Neolithic of mainland Greece? The burnish-decorated ware of the 
latter is certainly more like that from Judaidah XIV and Ras Shamra V than the Palestinian and, 
if the comparison have any chronological value, would put the Greek Late Neolithic into the 
fourth millennium B.c. 

The author, it can be said, displays a really astounding grasp of a vast literature, written in 
unfamiliar tongues (his command of English did not suffice to enable him to correct the repetition 
of ‘growed’ for ‘grooved’), and an eagle eye for similarities in form and design. Thereby he has 
recognized novel but significant links between remote cultures. On the other hand, his book 


1 Dr. Milojéi¢ tells me that he really means an Early Helladic ‘duck-vase’, unhappily thus designated by 
Fimmca, which would fit his chronology. 
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suffers from the same defects as the 1925 edition of The Dawn of European Civilization— 
positively an over-confident acceptance of typological stages as chronological ages (e.g. at Tigani 
on Samos) and negatively a lack of personal contact with much of the actual material invoked. 
The book, it must be recalled, was written by a refugee, cut off from his own library and working 
ina country where libraries and collections have been impaired by a not altogether successful war. 
Its author displays an originality and objectivity that should lead in another twenty-five years to 
a convincing synthesis the documentation of which should make it a standard source-book for 
the prehistory of central Europe and the Near East. At the moment we can neither accept the 
author’s conclusions as rigorously demonstrated, however intrinsically plausible they may be, nor 
yet commend his imposing collection of data as a reliable guide to those unacquainted with the 


original sources, though it will be invaluable to those prepared to look up his references. 
V. G. CHILDE 


Woodwork in York. By J. B. Morrett. 11 x8}. Pp. 191. London: Batsford, 1950. 


Mr. Morrell is a citizen of whom York has reason to be proud, for he is producing a series of 
handsome volumes upon the various aspects of that ancient city. His latest publication is Wood- 
work in York, profusely illustrated, extending from medieval to modern times. Unhappily the 
city has lost much of great value in the total destruction of the woodwork in the Minster, and 
recently in the Gild Hall blitzed during the war. There seems to be no adequate photographs of 
the interior of the latter, surely an unpardonable omission on the part of the Corporation. Much 
however remains, including the Merchant Adventurers’ and St. Anthony’s Halls with St. 
William’s College. It is to be hoped that the timbered buildings which give so much interest to 
the streets will be carefully preserved, and not deleted by modern schemes of town-planning and 
speculative building, so inimical and wanton with regard to the treasures of a town. 

The volume is a remarkable record of domestic building and furniture, exhibiting examples to 
suit all tastes. It would have been well if the writer had delved a little deeper in his subject 
relating to certain early phases of the craft. On page 17, he states that ‘a carpenter does the 
rough work upon a building’, but on page 179, ‘that in early years the master carpenter and 
master mason did the work now done by the architect’. Not only was this in the early years but 
until the close of the seventeenth century, for the greater proportion of houses were constructed 
in timber until that date. The fourteenth-century work of William Hurley of London, the 
market halls erected in Herefordshire or, up north, the halls of Speke and Rufford in Lancashire, 
Moreton, Bramhall, and Adlington in Cheshire, refute the charge of roughness. He mentions 
Thomas Drawswerd as a craftsman in wood. We should, however, consider him as a contractor, 
whose shop produced not only woodwork but tombs and other furnishings. He suggests he may 
have made the stalls for the Minster, but, from Joseph Halfpenny’s drawing which serves as a 
frontispiece, they are certainly in the manner of the Ripon firm. On page 21 he states that 
joiners do not appear in the Freemen’s Rolls before the second quarter of the fourteenth century, 
and infers from it that early houses contained very little furniture. The word ‘joiner’, meaning a 
man who joined pieces of wood together, was not in use before that date and took a secondary 
position to the carpenter. The nomenclature has changed with the centuries, the carpenter 
becoming a joiner, and the latter a cabinet-maker. In the earlier days domestic furniture was 
often constructed as part of a house, such as the lord’s dais, benching, and in addition stools and 
trestle tables, as well as canopied couches. Furniture was not as common as it became later, but 
was adequate to the times. 

Mr. Morrell has, nevertheless, produced a valuable book, and we are greatly indebted to him 
for his labours in recording the work of other ages still remaining in York, and we hope he may 
be long spared to continue so important an enterprise. Frep H. Crosstey 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


JOURN. R. ANTHROP. INST., vol. 76, pt. 2:—-The Aterian industry: its place and significance in the 
palaeolithic world, by G. Caton-Thompson; The racial relationships of the ancient and modern popula- 
tions of Egypt and Nubia, by A. Batrawi; New discovery of a Ch’i Chia culture cemetery, by Shiah Nae. 

Vol. 77, pt. 2:—New studies on Rhodesian man, by J. D. Clark, K. P. Oakley, L. H. Wells, and 
J. A. C. McClelland; The trumpets of Tut-Ankh-Amen and their successors, by P. R. Kirby. 


ANTIQUITY, no. 93, March 1950:—Cave men’s buildings, by V. Gordon Childe; Archaeological 
discoveries on the Blue Nile, by F. Addison; Tables in Roman Britain, by J. Liversidge; Irregular earth- 
works in Eastern Siam: an air survey, by P. D. R. Williams-Hunt; Gold Coast copies of 5th-7th century 
bronze lamps, by A. J. Arkell; Early bread wheat, by T. Burton Brown; Tuareg drawings on crashed 
bomber, by H. T. Norris; Early man in N. America, by E. F. Greenman; The date of Camlann, by 
P. K. Johnstone. 

No. 94, June 1950:—The classical rhinoceros, by Sir W. Gowers; Moas and man, by R. Duff; The 
Apulia Expedition: an interim report, by J. S. P. Bradford; Rhodesian cultivation terraces, by O. G. S. 
Crawford; Age determination by radiocarbon content, by H. L. Movius; The pigsty house in the Nuba 
Mountains, by A. J. Arkell; A new technique for removing bones from limestone breccia, by J. F. 
Ewing; Pigeon towers of the Faiyum, by H. Field. 


ARCH. JOURN., vol. 105:—The Wilton diptych reconsidered, by Joan Evans; The York Virgin and 
its date, by Sir Alfred Clapham; The architects of the English parish churches, by J. H. Harvey; A Late 
Bronze Age hoard from Welby, Leics., by T. G. E. Powell; The hill-forts of the Welsh Marches, by 
W. J. Varley; A note on the baroque choir-stalls from the Carthusian monastery of Buxheim, Bavaria, now 
in the chapel of St. Saviour’s Hospital, Osnaburgh Street, London, by A. R. Dufty; Report of the 
Summer Meeting of the Institute at York, 1948. 


COAT OF ARMS, vol. 1, no. 1:—The arms of the Duke of Norfolk; Official rulings of the College of 
Arms, by Sir Algar Howard; The seize-guartiers, by Sir Thomas Innes of Learney; The maunch; 
Macbeth and the early Scottish succession, by A. Turner; The arms of the kingdom of Jerusalem, by 
Hon. G. Bellew; Canting charges and mottoes, by H. H. Huxley. 

Vol. 1, no. 2:—The arms of the Duke of Somerset; Official rulings of the College of Arms, by Hon. 
G. Bellew; Heraldry: 2, the Heralds, by J. P. Brooke-Little; ‘A musion (or catte)’, by J. Franklyn; 
Further notes on the arms of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, by C. G. P. J.; The Ptolemies of Egypt, by 
A. Turner; The technique of heraldry, by O. W. D. Wappler; Hatchments, by G. Evans; Water- 
bougets and the Garde Bras. 


JOURN. SOC. ARMY HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 38, no. 113:—The 2nd Life Guards, circa 1833, by 
Rev. P. Sumner; Military memoirs of Lieut.-General the Hon. Charles Colville, pt. 3, sect. 4, ed. by 
J. O. Robson; The reduction of the army after the Peace of Ryswick, 1697, by G. Davies; Dress of the 
Canadian militia in 1812, by L. E. Buckell; British uniforms in the American war of 1812, by L. E. 
Buckell; Glenbucket’s regiment of foot, 1745-6, by C. Grant. 

Vol. 38, no. 114:—George, Baron Ferrers and the 15th (The King’s) Light Dragoons in 1775, by 
L. E. Buckell; 16th-17th-century military marches, by H. G. Farmer; Orderly books at Windsor, 
1742 to 1745, by the late Rev. P. Sumner; A subaltern of the gth in the Peninsula and at Walcheren, 
by C. T. Atkinson; The Duke of Cumberland’s Dragoons, circa 1747, by the late Rev. P. Sumner; 
The Royal Horse Guards (The Blues), 1832, by the late Rev. P. Sumner; Military memoirs of Lieut.- 
General the Hon. Charles Colville, pt. 3, sect. 5, ed. by J. O. Robson; Sergeants, rst Dragoon Guards 
and 6th Dragoons, 1832, by the late Rev. P. Sumner; The 14th Light Dragoons, 1832, by the late Rev. 
P. Sumner. 


JOURN. R. ASIATIC SOC., 1950, pts. 1 and 2:—Masterpieces of oriental art, 14—Portrait of Shah 
Daulat by Bichitr, by J. V. S. Wilkinson; The rattle-drum and Marawe-sistrum, by H. Hickman; The 
death of Eucratides in medieval tradition, by A. D. H. Bivar; A Sufi tract, by A. J. Arberry; Darwish 
Ashraf, by A. F. L. Beeston; The Epistle of the Fatimid Caliph al-Amir (al Hadaya al-Amiriyya)—its 
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date and its purpose, by S. M. Stern; Preliminary note on a Prajiiaparamita-manuscript, by E. Conze; 
A late sixteenth-century Manila MS., by C. R. Boxer; The plague of the Philistines (1 Sam. v, 6—vi, 16), 
by G. R. Driver. 


JOURN. B.A.A., 3rd. ser., vol. 12:—Further notes on ‘long, short’ work in Saxon churches, by E. D. C. 
Jackson and E. G. M. Fletcher; Mural paintings of St. George in England, by E. Carleton Williams; 
The Somerset levels in the Middle Ages, by P. J. Helm; A fourteenth-century house at Marlow, Bucks., 
by M. E. Wood; Henry VIII and the Order of St. John, by J. Galea; Monumental brasses—a new 
classification of military effigies, by J. P. C. Kent. 


BURLINGTON MAG., Jan. 1950:—The great baroque bedstead, by W. A. Thorpe. 
April 1950:—Two additions to the works of a Florentine Dugento atelier, by G. Coor-Achenbach; 
A Romanesque aquamanile in the form of a dragon, by E. Meyer. 
May 1950:—New light on Antonio Bregno, by G. Mariacher. 
June 1950:—The Wallace Collection, 1900-1950, by P. Verlet, W. Terni de Gregory, J. Mann, 
F. J. B. Watson, R. Cecil, B. Thomas, and E. K. Waterhouse. 
July 1950:—Some factual observations about varnishes and glazes, by N. Maclaren and A. Werner. 


CONNOISSEUR, March 1950:—English looking-glasses, pt. 1, by R. W. Symonds; The fan—a gentle- 
man’s accessory, by E. Oldham; The porcelain of Limoges, by A. Boinet; The education of a spoon- 
collector, by Dr. W. Harris; The golden age of Italian book illustration, by C. G. E. Bunt. 

May 1950:—Renaissance jewellery in the Wernher Collection at Luton Hoo, by H. Clifford Smith; 
English looking-glasses, pt. 2, by R. W. Symonds; Some pre-Ravenscourt glasses, by E. B. Haynes; The 
Blew Paper Warehouse in Aldermanbury, London, by E. A. Entwisle; The fighting halberd, by D. 
Ash; Silver strainers, by B. Crewdson; An Elizabethan quadrant dial in silver by Humphrey Cole, by 
K. Higgins. 


JOURN. EGYPT. ARCH., vol. 35:—Bibliography of Sir Alan Henderson Gardiner, by R. O. Faulkner; 
Birds and bats at Beni Hasan, by N. M. Davies; A special use of fdm-f and fdm-n-f forms, by B. Gunn; 
On the origin of the Egyptian conjunctive, by J. Cerny; On the structure of the expressions denoting 
existence and non-existence in Middle Egyptian, by T. W. Thacker; L’expression daf mht des auto- 
biographies égyptiennes, par J. J. Clére; Career of the Great Steward Henenu under Nebhepetré< 
Mentuhotpe, by W. C. Hayes; A Buhen stela from the Second Intermediate period, by T. Save- 
Séderbergh; A new Middle Kingdom letter from E]-Lahin, by B. Grdseloff; Notes on the inscription 
of Suty and Hor, by J. Sainte-Fare Garnot; The Nevill papyrus: a late Ramesside letter to an oracle, 
by J. Barns; Rouge et nuances voisines, par G. Lefebvre; Les signes noirs dans les rubriques, par G. 
Posener; The rite of ‘bringing the foot’ as portrayed in temple reliefs, by H. H. Nelson; The earliest 
version of the Book of the Dead 78, by A. de Buck; The significance of the ceremony Hawt Bészw in the 
Temple of Horus at Edfu, by A. M. Blackman and H. W. Fairman; Une représentation rare sur l’une 
des chapelles de Touténkhamon, par A. Piankoff; La cryptographie de la chapelle de Touténkhamon, 
par E. Drioton; Some early dynastic contributions to Egyptian architecture, by I. E. S. Edwards; Un 
détail de la décoration d’une tombe thébane: un vase avec une représentation de chevaux, par G. Nagel; 
An Egyptian statuette in Malta, by R. Moss; A propos d’un groupe du Sérapéum de Memphis conservé 
au Musée du Louvre, par J. Vandier; Names and relationships of the royal family of Napata, by D. 
Dunham and M. F. Laming Macadam; Graphies démotiques du mot ck ‘nourriture’, ‘ration’, etc., par 
M. Malinine; A souvenir of Napoleon’s trip to Egypt, by J. D. Cooney; Anastasi, Sallier, and Harris 
and their papyri, by W. R. Dawson; A note on P.S.I. 1160, by Sir H. Bell; Pharaonic survivals between 
Lake Chad and the West Coast, by G. A. Wainwright. 


FOLK-LORE, vol. 61:—Representations of the Saints in medieval English alabaster carvings, by W. L. 
Hildburgh; The problem of change in the ancient world, by S. G. F. Brandon; Some eighteenth-century 
remedies from the diary of Revd. James Woodforde, by W. R. Halliday; A note on Gog, by T. Brown; 
Death and burial customs—Broughton, Hampshire, by B. Aitken. 


GENEALOGISTS’ MAG., vol. 10, no. 13:—A few notes on portrait collecting in England and on the 
National Portrait Gallery, by C. K. Adams; The Bryant index, by R. Colby; Some monumental inscrip- 
tions, Cape of Good Hope, by Lt.-Col. C. G. Botha. 
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Vol. 10, no. 14:—The Hudson’s Bay Company, by Miss A. M. Johnson; Elihu Yale, by Sir W. P, 
Elderton; A list of English protestants buried in Hamburg, 1665-1716, by K. E. Schultze. 


GEOG. JOURN,., vol. 115, nos. 4~6:—Roman Tripolitania: reconnaissance in the desert frontier zone, 
by R. G. Goodchild. 


JOURN. BRIT. SOC. MASTER GLASS-PAINTERS, vol. 10, no. 3: Technical notes on the St. 
William window in York Minster, by J. A. Knowles; Historical sketch of the stained glass windows of 
St. George’s Chapel, by J. A. Knowles; The craft of the glass-painter in Belgium from XIIth to the 
XVIIIth century, by Dr. J. Helbig; Goethe and the art of glass staining, by Dr. F. H. Zschacke; The 
restoration of the east window of Bowness on Windermere, by F. C. Eeles; Taking sizes and templets 
for stained glass windows. 


JOURN. HELLENIC STUDIES, vol. 68:—Early Greek and oriental ivories, by R. D. Barnett; Death 
of Hipparchos, by J. D. Beazley; New statues by Bryaxis, by J. H. Jongkees; Notes and inscriptions from 
Lycia, by G. E. Bean; The early history of Corinth, by T. J. Dunbabin; The Athenian archons from 
Kreon to Hypsichides, by T. J. Cadoux; Notes on the second decree of Kallias, by A. Wilhelm; Clytem- 
nestra and the vote of Athena, by R. P. Winnington-Ingram. 


ENG. HIST. REV., vol. 65, no. 254:—The date of Geld Rolls in Exon Doomsday, by Prof. V. H. 
Galbraith; A note on the text of ‘Glanville’, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni Angliae, by R. W. 
Southern; Two Dervorguillas, by C. T. Clay; Sir Nicholas Throckmorton’s advice to Queen Elizabeth 
on her accession to the throne, by Prof. J. E. Neale. 

Vol. 65, no. 255:—The nature and origins of the ancient demesne, by R. S. Hoyt; Cledemutha, by 
F. 'T. Wainwright; The ‘Paper Constitution’ preserved by Matthew Paris, by C. R. Cheney; An 
‘electioneering’ lease of 1585, by A. H. Dodd. 


BULL. INST. HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 22, no. 66:—Materials for the study of Edward III’s credit 
operations, 1327-1348, by E. B. Fryde; The earliest records of the High Court of Admiralty (1515- 
1558), by A. A. Ruddock; Two early collections of the Becket correspondence and of other contemporary 
documents, by A. Saltman. 

Vol. 23, no. 67:—Materials for the study of Edward III’s credit operations, 1327-1348, by E. B. 
Fryde; The medieval speakers for the Commons in parliament, by J. S. Roskell; English merchants 
trading to the New World in the early sixteenth century, by G. Connell-Smith; Microphotography for 
historians, by J. C. Lancaster. 


HISTORY, vol. 34, no. 122:—Local history: the present position and its possibilities, by E. F. Jacob; 
The Friars of the Holy Cross in England, by H. F. Chettle. 


IRAQ, vol. 11, pt. 2:—Tomb-groups of glass of Roman date from Syria and Palestine, by D. B. Harden; 
The jewellery of Palmyra and its significance, by D. Mackay; New developments in early Anatolian 
archaeology, by W. Lamb. 

Vol. 12, pt. 1:—The excavations of the British Museum at Toprak Kale near Van, by R. D. Barnett; 
A ‘silversmith’s hoard’ from Mesopotamia, by E. S. G. Robinson; Note on a Luristan axe in the Otago 
Museum, New Zealand, by K. R. Maxwell-Hyslop. 


THE LIBRARY, sth ser., vol. 4, no. 1:—Erasmus and his English patrons, by H. W. Garrod; Philip 
Woodward: Elizabethan pamphleteer and translator, by G. H. Russell; Richard Johnson and the suc- 
cessors to John Newberry, by M. J. P. Weedon. 

sth ser., vol. 4, no. 4:—Robert Estienne and his privileges, 1526-1550, by A. E. Tyler; Marginalia 
on press-corrections in books of the early seventeenth century, by A. K. MclIlwraith; Eighteenth-century 
press numbers, by P. Gaskell; English pictorial music title-pages, 1820-1885, by A. H. King. 

5th ser., vol. 5, no. 1:—The books of Sir Christopher Hatton at Holkham, by W. O. Hassall; Samuel 
Browne, Printer to the University of Heidelberg, 1655-62, by E. Weil; The Baskerville punches, 
1750-1950, by J. Dreyfus. 


LONDON MEDIEVAL STUDIES, vol. 1, pt. 3, contains:—A York pageant, 1486, by A. H. Smith; 
Robert or William Longland?, by R. W. Chambers. 
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UNIV. OF LONDON, INST. OF ARCH. SIXTH ANNUAL REP., 1948-9:—The prehistoric 
culture sequence in Sicily, by Dr. L. Bernabé Brea; An Acheulian implement from Slindon, by E. 
Pyddoke; Pleistocene and Holocene sections in deposits of the Lower ‘Thames, by I. W. Cornwall; 
Daggers as type fossils in the French Early Bronze Age, by N. K. Sandars. 


TRANS. MON. BRASS SOC., vol. 8, pt. 7:—The eighteenth-century brass, by A. B. Connor; The 
historical and legendary background of the wodewose and peacock feast motifs in the Walsokne and 
Braunche brasses, by L. Edwards; Two inscriptions to nuns: ‘Baronets’ on brasses: tomb grille with 
latten inscription, by H. F. Owen Evans; Restoration of the Ingylton tomb at Thornton, Bucks., 
by E. C. Rouse; The vicissitudes of the brass of Sir George Felbrigg, 1400, Playford, Suffolk, by 
Rev. G. M. Benton; The Cantilupe indent in Hereford Cathedral, by Rev. E. G. Benson; Austin 
Friars, London, by F. A. Greenhill. 


MAN, Dec. 1949:—Ancient mining and metallurgy committee, Second Report: Bronze Age metal objects 
from Azarbaijan, pt. 1, by T. Burton Brown and E. Voce. 
March 1950:—A carding comb from the chalcolithic of Syria, by Pére J. Nasrallah. 
April 1950:—Bronze Age metal objects from Azarbaijan, pt. 2, by T. Burton Brown and E. Voce. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 36, no. 1:—Admiralty and naval affairs, May 1660 to March 1674, by 
G. Robinson; Notes on the Chinese ‘Yuloh’, by Sir F. Maze; The loss and recapture of St. Helena, 
1673, by G. C. Kitching; The Merchant Venturers and Bristol shipping in the early seventeenth 
century, by P. V. McGrath. 

Vol. 36, no. 2:—Prisoner of war bone model of H.M.S. Temeraire, by L. A. Pritchard; George 
Thomas, master, Royal Navy, by L. E. Tavener; The Cherry medal, by W. J. A. Brown; The identifica- 
tion of the Ashmolean model, by F. C. Brideaux Naish; A woman shipowner, by F. E. Dyer; Ships of 
destiny, by R. C. Holmes; Carrack into galleon, by Rear-Admiral A. H. Taylor. 


NUM. CHRON., 6th ser., vol. 8, nos. 31-2:—The Colonial mints of Gaius, by Prof. M. Grant; Petra 
or Eryx?, by E. S. G. Robinson; The silver coinage of Strato and of Strato and Agathocleia, by H. L. 
Haughton; ‘Sceatta-like’ barbarous imitations, by P. V. Hill; Hannibal’s elephants, by H. H. Scullard; 
The mints of Wiltshire, by H. de S. Shortt; The Lohe hoard, by B. Thordeman; Three hoards of 
Roman coins in the Harris Museum, Preston, Lancashire, by A. Robertson; An Exeter find of 1715, by 
]. G. Milne; Three unpublished coins of Zeno, by P. Grierson; Some minimissimi found at Canterbury 
and their significance, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; The Belt Collection of 4es Grave, by B. W. Pearce; 
Roman denarii from Ormskirk, Lancashire, by R. A. G. Carson; The Snettisham hoard, by J. Allan; The 
Carn Brea hoard of 1749, by J. Allan; A find of Saxon and Carolingian coins in S. Urals, by J. Allan; 
The Longtown (Cumberland) find, by J. Allan; A rare York coin of Guthred-Cnut, by P. Nelson; 
Three rare Norman coins of York, by P. Nelson. 

6th ser., vol. 9, nos. 33-4:—The problem of the first Italiote coins, by C. Seltman; Complex symbol- 
ism and new mints, ¢. 14 B.c., by Prof. M. Grant; The Cameron Collection of Cretan coins, by G. K. 
Jenkins; The various styles of the Roman Republican coinage, by H. Mattingly; The coins of the ‘Divi’, 
issued by Trajan Decius, by H. Mattingly; The currency of Arcadia, by J. G. Milne; The decline and 
fall of the city-coinage in Spain, by Prof. M. Grant; Roman imperial coins from Nairobi, by Rev. 
M. P. Charlesworth; An eastern coin of Nero and Agrippina junior, by Prof. M. Grant; A stater of 
Issos, by E. S. G. Robinson; The Ambianum coins of Constantius II, by P. V. Hill; The St. Peter coins 
of York, by P. Nelson. 


TRANS. ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOC., vol. 23:—The date-value of archaeology, by Sir L. Woolley; 
Excavation of the royal tomb of Wang Chien, by M. Sullivan; Two inscribed jades, by S. H. Hansford; 
Catalogue of the Exhibition of Celadon wares; Catalogue of the Exhibition of Chinese jades. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, July—Oct. 1949:—Some Canaanite scarabs, by M. A. 
Murray; The ‘Chair of Moses’ and its survivals, by C. Roth; The Dead Sea scrolls, by G. Lankester 
Harding; On ‘Hurrians and Subarians’: a review article, by Sidney Smith; The Rephaim, by J. Gray; 
The date of the Covenant Scroll, by S. A. Birnbaum. 

Jan.—April 1950:—The age of Jeremiah in the light of recent archaeological discovery, by D. W. 
Thomas; The early Hebrew book-hand, by D. Diringer; The Menorah of the arch of Titus, by 
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M. Kon; Medieval monasteries of Eastern Palestine, by H. T. Norris; The problem of Alashiya, by 


A. Jirku; Epigraphical gleanings from Gezer, by N. Avigad; On some possible early occurrences of 
the camel in Palestine, by B. S. J. Isserlin. 


PROC. PREHIST. SOC., 1949:—A stone-axe factory at Pike of Stickle, Great Langdale, Westmorland, 
by B. Bunch and Clare I. Fell; Palaeoliths and terraces near Bournemouth, by J. B. Calkin and J. F. N, 
Green; Experimental Clactonian technique, by D. F. W. Baden-Powell; Excavations at Esh Shaheinab, 
Sudan (1949), by A. J. Arkell; The birch as a source of raw material during the Stone Age, by E. Vogt; 
A preliminary report on excavations at Star Carr, Seamer, Scarborough, Yorkshire, 1949, by J. G. D. 
Clark. Preliminary reports on peat stratigraphy and pollen-analysis in the Flixton—Seamer area, by H. 
Goodwin; The bone remains from Star Carr, Seamer, by F. C. Fraser and J. E. King; Stone ‘maceheads’ 
with Mesolithic associations from south-east England, by W. F. Rankine; Neolithic house-types in tem- 
perate Europe, by V. Gordon Childe; An Early Bronze Age burial in a boat-shaped wooden coffin from 
north-east Yorkshire, Part 1, by H. W. Elgee and the late F. Elgee: Part 2, by H. W. Elgee; A late 
Bronze Age hoard from Blackrock in Sussex and its significance, by C. M. Piggott; Some grooved ware 
pottery from the Woodhenge area, by J. F. S. Stone; The Atlantic Bronze Age in south-west Europe, 
by H. N. Savory; Excavations at Little Woodbury, by John Brailsford; The distribution and date of the 
passage-graves of the British Isles, by G. E. Daniel and T. G. E. Powell. 


PAPERS BRIT. SCHOOL AT ROME, vol. 16, 1949:—Some Bucchero vases from Ardea, by R. M. 
Cook and C. B. R. Butchart; Poena legis repetundarum, by A. N. Sherwin-White; The shrine of St. 
Menas in the Maryft, by J. B. Ward Perkins; The church of San Salvatore at Spoleto: some structural 


notes, by J. B. Ward Perkins; Documents from the Angevin Registers of Naples: Charles I, by E. M. 
Jamison. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 32, no. 2:—The Egertons in Italy and the Netherlands, 1729- 


1734, by W. H. Chaloner; Hand-list of the Legh of Booths charters in the John Rylands Library, by 
F. Taylor. 


PROC. SPELAZZXOLOGICAL SOC., vol. 1, no. 5:—Prehistoric Bristol, by Prof. E. K. Tratman; A 
Roman coffin found at Kelston, by Mrs. K. M. Crook. 

Vol. 1, no. 6:—Field work—Long barrows, megaliths and camps, by M. Crook and Prof. E. K. 
Tratman; A Roman coffin found at Batheaston, by M. Crook; A revised account of the earthworks 
between Shipham and Charterhouse-on-Mendip, by D. T. Donovan; A burnt burial at Woolacombe, 
Devon, by H. Taylor; An early Beaker burial at Brean Down, by H. Taylor. 


BIRMINGHAM UNIV. HIST. JOURN., vol. 2, no. 1:—The legend of the phoenix, pt. 1, by R. T. 
Rundle Clark; Winchcombe Abbey and the Manor of Sherborne, by R. H. Hilton. 


BRADFORD ANTIQUARY, new series, vol. 35:—Arthington Nunnery and Early Grammar School, 
by W. E. Preston; A Baildon Moor sculptured stone, by J. La Page; Historical links between Bradford 
and Shipley, by W. Robertshaw; Bingley enclosures, by E. E. Dodd; A Wyke guide post, by E. R. Har- 
bron; Industry and politics in early nineteenth-century Keighley, by A. Briggs; A local deed of 1770; 
An early local portrait, by W. Robertshaw; Three eighteenth-century Hodgson wills. 


ARCH. CANT.., vol. 62:—A New Romney mayoral dispute, by F. W. Jessup; The New Romney Fencible 
Cavalry (Duke of York’s Own) 1794 to 1800, by Col. E. A. C. Fazan; A first-century urn-field at 
Cheriton, near Folkestone, by P. J. Tester and H. F. Bing; A note on the Mead Way, the Street and 
Doddinghyrnan in Rochester, by Gordon Ward; The Roman Watling Street from Canterbury to Dover, 
by F. Jenkins; The Brooke tomb, Cobham, by R. H. D’Elboux; Signed monuments in Kentish churches, 
by R. Gunnis; Notes on the probable cause of the Roman road from Lympne to Dover, by I. D. Mar- 
gary; Thomas Vicary, a famous Maidstone surgeon, by J. W. Bridge; An inscribed Roman altar dis- 
covered at Napchester, near Dover, by M. P. Dare; Plans of, and brief architectural notes on, Kentish 
churches, by F. C. Elliston-Erwood; St. Augustine of Canterbury and the Saxon church in Kent, by 
H. F. Bing; A disciple of the druids. The Beale Poste MSS., by J. H. Evans. 


JOURN. CHESTER & N. WALES ARCHIT., ARCH., & HIST. SOC., vol. 37, pt. 2:—An archi- 
tectural history of the church of Malpas in the county of Cheshire, by F. H. Crossley and J. C. Wolley 
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Dod; Chester’s earliest directories, by Miss E. Dyke; The cloister of Vale Royal Abbey, by A. J. Taylor; 
The foundation dates of the churches of St. Werburgh and St. Peter in Chester, by W. J. Williams. 


TRANS. DEVON ASSOC., vol. 81:—The Devonshire cottage, by B. W. Oliver; The Stannary of Tavi- 
stock, by H. P. R. Finberg; St. Mary Tavy parish registers, by Miss M. Fairmaner; A fee farm of 
Exeter, by H. L. Parry; Some early medical men in Exeter, by R. Easterling, Miss M. Crighton and 
R. Pickard; The visitation of the Archdeaconry of Totnes, 1342, by the late G. C. Coulton and Rev. 
H. F. Williams; Charles Church, Plymouth, by G. W. Copeland; The moorstone age, pt. 1, by R. 
Hansford Worth. 


ESSEX REVIEW, vol. 59, no. 233:—The manor of Barking in 1609, by J. G. O’Leary; A unique 
Essex pamphlet of the Civil War, by M. Hussey; Jay Wick—an ancient Essex homestead, by K. Walker; 
Ashort history of Tilty Abbey, with an account of some excavations on the site in 1942, by F. W. Steer. 

Vol. 59, no. 234:—Essex Record office, accessions, 1949; The Kings of Essex, by Rev. M. J. Stewart; 
Agricultural prices and some local history in the eighteenth century—Orsett, by E. H. Rowley; A short 
history of Tilty Abbey, by F. W. Steer. 


TRANS. HUNTER ARCH. SOC., vol. 6, pt. 5:—A field survey of the ‘Roman rig’ dyke in South-west 
Yorkshire, by F. L. Preston; The Chimney-sweeper’s Friend and Climbing-boy’s Album, by Prof. G. L. 
Phillips; Notes on two stained glass panels in Ecclesfield church, by C. H. Lea and J. B. Himsworth. 


TRANS. HIST. SOC. OF LANCS. & CHESHIRE, vol. 100:—The Domesday woodland of Cheshire, 
by I. B. Terrett; Notes on the Lancaster estates in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, by D. 
Oschinsky; Some memoranda by William Moore, Esq., concerning Liverpool and Walton, 1510-1512, 
by F. A. Bailey; Yew Tree Farm, Samlesbury, by H. Ogle; Sarah Clayton’s letter and John Wood of 
Bath, by S. A. Harris; Early records of the Mock Corporation of Sefton, by E. B. Saxton; John Phillips 
and the Smalls lighthouses, by E. C. Woods and J. S. Rees; The Sankey navigation, by T. C. Barker; 
The rise of Morecambe (1820-1862), by R. G. Armstrong; The Bessborough phalera, by P. Nelson; 
An early Liverpool postmaster, by S. A. Harris; Correspondence relating to the appointment of the 
Parish Clerk at Ribchester, 1679-1753, by G. C. Miller; The sights of Liverpool in 1749, by S. A. 
Harris. 


TRANS. LEICESTER ARCH. SOC., vol. 25:—Superstitions regarding the Middle Ages, by A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson; Notes on two Bronze Age discoveries in Leicestershire, by T. G. E. Powell; The 
origin and rise of Market Harborough, by W. G. Hoskins; Wealth and trade in Leicester in the early 
sixteenth century, by D. Charman; Nonconformists in Leicestershire in 1669, by R. H. Evans; Notes 
on a Leicester architect: John Johnson (1732-1814), by J. Simmons. 


LINCOLNSHIRE HISTORIAN, no. 5:—Field archaeology in Lincolnshire (cot.), by C. W. Phillips; 
A medieval atlas of Lincolnshire, by F. W. Brooks; The early monastic contribution to medieval farming, 
by L. J. C. Day. 


TRANS. LONDON & MIDDLESEX ARCH. SOC., n.s. vol. 10, pt. 2:—Some pilgrims’ badges in the 
Guildhall Museum, by G. W. Lawrence; The bells of Middlesex: The churches in the County of 
Middlesex, by the late J. A. Trollope; The Hornsey bells, by F. W. M. Draper; Whitechapel bell 
foundry, by W. Wheatley; Watling Street, Middlesex, by Mrs. H. E. O’Neil; Westminster School 
records, by J. B. Whitmore; Two Middlesex hundred moots: I. The Gore ‘Moot Hedge’, by P. 
Davenport, II. The Edmonton ‘Moot Plain’, by F. W. M. Draper; Finds on two sites by the Walbrook, 
1940 and 1946, by T. H. Gould; Scratch dials, by Rt. Rev. Abbot Horne; The Weald Stone, by P. 
Davenport; The George Inn, Ruislip, 1939, by H. E. Chiosso. 


PROC. SOC. ANT. NEWCASTLE, 4th ser., vol. 11, no. 8:—Extracts from the Society’s letter books, 
pt. 2, by J. D. Cowen; Local records, pt. 3, contributed by A. L. Raimes; The Richardsons of 
Thirston and Felton, by E. Miller; Extracts from the books of St. Mary’s, Gateshead, pt. 4, by 
M. Hope Dodds. 


FRIENDS OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL, 2oth Report, 1949:—The tower and spire of Norwich 
Cathedral, by A. G. G. Thurlow. 
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SUSSEX ARCH. COLL., vol. 88:—Letters of the First Lord Ashburnham, by R. Gunnis; Bell’s Farm, 
Slangham, by R. T. Mason; The founding of New Winchelsea, by W. M. Homan; A critical period 
in the history of Shoreham Harbour, 1760-1816, by H. C. Brookfield; Sussex Anglo-Saxon charters, 
by E. E. Barker; Sussex Inclosure Acts and Awards, by W. E. Tate; References to ancient Sussex churches 
in “The Ecclesiologist’, by O. H. Leeney. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N.H. MAG., vol. 53, no. 191:—Salisbury Cathedral manuscripts and Patrick 
Young’s catalogue, by N. R. Ker; Dual-period stone implement from West Kennett, by W. E. V. 
Young; Venison trespassers in the reign of Henry VII, by H. C. Brentnall; County history, by 
G. M. Young; A Saxon skeleton in a Roman well, by O. Meyrick; Royal portraits in charter-headings, by 
A. S. Mellor. 

Vol. 53, no. 192:—The campaign of Roundway Down, by J. M. Prest; The origins of the parish of 
Preshute, by H. C. Brentnall; A beaker interment at Beckhampton, by W. E. V. Young; An early 
medieval site on Manton Down, by O. Meyrick; The Rudge Attis, by A. D. Passmore. 


YORKS. ARCH. JOURN., vol. 37, pt. 147:—John Aislabie, 1670-1742, by K. Darwin; Glebe terriers 
and open fields, Yorkshire, by M. W. Beresford; Two notes on the history of Richmond School, York- 
shire, 1745-6, by L. P. Wenham; Two Marian petitions, by A. G. Dickens; A brief account of the 
Drainage of the Levells of Hatfield Chase and parts adjacent in the Countys of York, Lincoln and 
Nottingham, by A. de N. Chesterman; An early upland steading from Lea Green, Grassington, by 
J. Walton; Notes on a tithe map of Boroughbridge, by Rev. R. Kettlewell; Trial excavations of 1939 at 
Catterick Bridge, by E. J. W. Hildyard and W. V. Wade; a late fourth-century occupation site at 
Seamer, Scarborough, by N. Mitchelson. 


YORKS. ARCHIT. & YORK ARCH. SOC. ANNUAL REP. 1949-50:—A farmhouse on the site of 
Wilberfoss Priory, by J. A. Knowles; Excavations in the Hall of the Merchant Taylors, Aldwark, York, 
by D. M. Waterman; Excavations in the Chapel of the Merchant Adventurers’ Hall, Fossgate, York; 
A plan for the Shambles area; St. Mary Bishophill the Elder; Pulpit, ambo and altar rail, by G. W. O. 
Addleshaw. 


TRANS. ANGLESEY ANT. SOC. & F.C., 1948:—‘History of the Bulkeley Family’, ed. by E. Gwynne 
Jones; The Anglesey gentry as business men in Tudor and Stuart times, by W. Ogwen Williams. 
1949:—Rural settlement in Anglesey, by D. Sylvester; Allusions to the Isle of Anglesey in the 
Itinerarium of William Worcester, by Rev. Canon C. Z. Hulbert-Powell; The Llanddyfnan (or 
Henblas) MS., by H. Owen; The Llanfawr estate, Holyhead, by L. Williams; Humphrey Humphreys, 
Bishop of Bangor and Hereford (1648-1712), by Rev. E. G. Wright. 


TRANS. CAERNARVON HIST. SOC., vol. 1o:—Roman coins from Dinas Dinlle, by W. E. Griffiths; 
Trading in medieval Caernarvon, by G. Peredur Jones; Some pages in the history of Pant Glas, Ysbyty 
Ifan, by R. T. Jenkins; Notes on some old Bangor inns, by J. Ingman; The county records, by W. Ogwen 
Williams; An episode in the history of Clynnog Church, by W. Gilbert Williams. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 13, pt. 3:—Welsh bonds for keeping the peace, 1283 
and 1295, by F. Jones; The Templar manor of Llanmadoc, by W. Rees; Current work in Welsh archaeo- 
logy: Map of Wales showing hill-forts and other earthworks, by V. E. Nash-Williams and H. N. Savory; 
List of hill-forts and other earthworks in Wales, by H. N. Savory. 


TRANS. HON. SOC. OF CYMMRODORION, 1948:—The pattern of politics in Stuart Wales, by 
A. H. Dodd; Richard Davies, Bishop of St. Davids, 1561-81, by G. Williams; Two border families, 
by Major F. Jones; Some studies in early Welsh history, by P. C. Bartrum; An approach to Welsh 
geneaology, by Major F. Jones; Welsh Jacobites, by D. Nicholas. 


JOURN. MERIONETH HIST. & RECORD SOC., vol. 1, pt. 2:—Notes on the history of Rig, by 
W. Fergusson Irvine; Rig and its muniments, by B. G. Owens; Rig chapel, by the late H. Hughes. 


S. WALES & MONMOUTH RECORD SOC., Publication no. 2:—The place-names of Cardiff, by 
the late T. Jones; The Lordships of Abergavenny, Grosmont, Skenfrith, and White Castle: accounts of 
the ministers for the year 1256-7; The possessions of the Abbey of Tewkesbury in Glamorgan: accounts 
of the ministers for the year 1449-50. 
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TRANS. HAWICK ARCH. SOC., 1949:—Ruecastle, by G. Watson; James Miller, the last of the old 
Northouse handloom weavers, by E. Barton; Lilliesleaf, by Rev. J. McKenzie; A disputed locality: 
Oswyne Middle and Hexpethgatehead, by W. M. Parker; Ride to Hermitage from Jedburgh by Queen 
Mary’s route, by R. Laing; Allars church, Hawick, by A. M. Aitken. 


SCOTTISH HIST. REV., vol. 29, no. 107:—The Acts of Parliament at Perth 6 March 1429/30, by 
Prof. W. C. Dickinson; The lists of the Kings—II. Kings of the Picts, by M. O. Anderson; An addition 
to the ‘Rotuli Scotiae’, by E. L. G. Stones; John Stewart of Baldynneis, by M. P. McDiarmid; Two 
burgh charters—Kirkintilloch and Rothesay, by G. S. Pryde. 


PROC. AMERICAN ANTIQ. SOC., vol. 59, pt. 2:—The story of the Clipper Ship sailing cards, by 
A. Forbes; Eighteenth-century medicine in America, by R. H. Shryock. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 54, no. 1:—A small hoard of Mycenaean vases and statuettes, by 
D. M. Robinson; A Greek lady from Persepolis, by C. M. Olmstead; Byzantine brick stamps, by C. A. 
Mango; Hagia Sophia and the first minaret erected after the Conquest of Constantinople, by W. Emer- 
son and R. L. van Nice; Archaeological indexes, by S. Dow. 

Vol. 54, no. 2:—Three canal projects, Roman and Byzantine, by F. G. Moore; New illustrations to 
the Iliad, by K. Bulas; A fragment of Euphronios in the Musei Civici in Milan, by G. Belloni; Sherds 
from a white-ground krater, by C. Boulter; A hoard of Greek jewelry, by H. Comfort; Zephyritis, by 
H. Mattingly. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 31, no. 4:—Group design in Greek architecture, by R. Scranton; The mosaics 
of the Capella Palatina in Palermo: an essay on the choice and arrangement of subjects, by E. Kitzinger; 
Richard Payne Knight, by N. Pevsner; Is the Kaniska reliquary a work from Mathura?, by M. Levi 
d’Ancona. 

Vol. 32, no. 1:—English alabaster tables of about the third quarter of the fourteenth century, by 
W. L. Hildburgh; Francisco Hurtado and his school, by R. C. Taylor; Adaptions from Greek Revival 
builders’ guides in Kentucky, by C. Lancaster; The chronology of rock paintings in Spain and North 
Africa, by P. Bosch-Gimpera. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 9, no. 1:—The Elamite version of the record of Darius’s 
palace at Susa, by W. Hinz; Two groups of rock engravings from Hijaz, by B. Howe; Etudes sur 
quelques prétres et fonctionnaires du dieu Min, par P. Montet; Roman avarice in Asia, by E. M. San- 
ford; Une nouvelle forme du nom d’Horus de Neb-Hépet-R& Mentouhotep II, par J. J. Clére; The 
Heavenly Sieve, by S. I. Feigin; ‘Natlam’ and other observations on the Ain Feshka scrolls, by R. 
Gordis; Vision of Unity: a review article, by H. Frankfort; nin. pincir(.RA) = ugbabtum (non *ukkur- 
tum), par J. Nougayrol; The ‘shoulder ornament’ of Near Eastern lions, by D. M. A. Bate; An additional 
note on the hair whirl, by E. D. Van Buren; A further comment on the shoulder ornament, by H. J. 
Kantor. 

Vol. 9, no. 2:—The best man and bride—from Sumer to St. John with a new interpretation of 
Judges, chapters 14 and 15, by A. van Selons; The apparent interchange of @ and i in Hebrew, by 
F. R. Blake; Scénes apicoles dans l’ancienne Egypte, par G. Kuény; Phoenician YOTL’NK, by J. 
Obermann; Canaanite and Hittite strategy in the second half of the second millennium B.c., by S. Yeivin; 
Some Akkadian etymologies, by A. Salonen; A Persian goldsmith’s trial piece, by H. Frankfort. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REGISTER, Jan. 1950:—One branch of the Rhode Island 
Sheffields, by G. A. Moriarty; Notes on New England voyages, by V. B. Redstone; Vermont and New 
Hampshire births, by J. R. Pierce; Family connections of Bartholomew Gosnold, by W. F. Gookin; 
Settlers surnamed Long in New England before 1700, by M. P. Long; The true story of Mary Dyer, 
by G. A. Moriarty; West Burlington, New York, inscriptions, by H. E. Bolton; Stephen Hopkins of 
the Mayflower and some of his descendants (cont.), by M. Griffith; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock 
County, Maine (cont.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush; Descendants of Hannah Danforth and Nathan Whiting, 
by S. D. Whiting. 

April 1950:—The Green family: a dynasty of printers, by W. C. Kiessel; Inscriptions from grave- 
stones in De Peyster, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y., by G. H. Partridge; Ray——Gibert—Bigg—Rowning, by 
G. A. Moriarty; Vermont and New Hampshire births (cont.), by J. R. Pierce; Stephen Hopkins of the 
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Mayflower and some of his descendants (cont.), by M. Griffith; Richardson correction, by Mrs. W. L. 
Holman; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock County, Maine (cont.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush. 


SPECULUM, vol. 24, no. 4:—Doctrinal history and its interpretation, by E. Gilson; The scientific 
investigation of medieval canon law: the need and opportunity, by S. Kuttner; The ‘political revolution’ 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in England, by B. Wilkinson; Humanism and the Middle 
Ages, by E. J. McCorkell; Charlemagne, by F. L. Ganshof; Small Gothic ironwork, by E. B. Frank. 

Vol. 25, no. 1:—Learning at the court of Charles IV, by S. H. Thomson; New historical aspects of 
the Parisian Organa, by H. Tischler; Royal taxation and the growth of the realm in medieval England, 
by R. S. Hoyt; The ass and the harp, by H. Adolf; The Arabic sources of the life of Saladin, by H. A. R. 
Gibb; An Esslingen binder of the late Gothic period, by E. Kyriss; The text of Augustine’s De Genesi 
ad Litteram, by J. H. Taylor; Medieval interest in intellectual history, by L. Thorndike; The Arthurian 
tradition in Lambert d’Ardres, by U. T. Holmes. 

Vol. 25, no. 2:—Manuscripts of Le Noie by Antonio Pucci, by K. McKenzie; Heinrich von Oyta 
and Biblical criticism in the fourteenth century, by F. Rosenthal; The migration of the Ciarraige, by 
V. Hull; Genoese Jews in the thirteenth century, by C. Roth; Vacca in Lucanum, by B. M. Marti; 
De Civitate Dei, xv, 2, and Augustine’s idea of the Christian society, by F. E. Cranz; Peiresc’s Provencal 
manuscripts, by F. W. Gravit; ‘Pilate’s Voys’, by R. E. Parker. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 5:—Der menschliche Unterkiefer aus dem Miesslingtal bei 
Spitz, von J. Szombathy; Uber die relative Chronologie des jiingeren Pleistozans Niederésterreichs, von 
F. Brandtner; Neuere Palaolithfunde aus der Umgebung von Eggenburg, von F. Brandtner und F. 
Zabusch; Die Herkunft der Venus I von Willendorf, von F. Eppel; Miesslingtal bei Spitz a. d. Donau, 
ein Fundplatz des oberen Palaolithikums, von F. Felgenhauer; Das Aurignacien aus Senftenberg im 
Kremstal, von F. Hampl; J. Bayers ‘Willendorf II’-Grabung im Jahre 1913, von K. Kromer; Das 
Protoaurignacien der Repolusthéhle bei Peggau, Steiermark, von M. Mottl; Das Lieglloch im Ennstal, 
eine Jagdstation des Eiszeitmenschen, von M. Mottl; Die palaolithischen Funde aus der Salzofenhéhle 
im Toten Gebirge, von M. Mottl; Zwei neue Aurignacien-Fundstellen aus Niederésterreich, von E. 
Weinfurter. 


MITTEILUNGEN DER OSTERREICHISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLO- 
GIE, ETHNOLOGIE UND PRAHISTORIE, LXXVIII-LXXIX, Heft 1-3:— Zur stammes- 
geschichtlichen Einstufung von Australopithecus Prometheus Dart, von W. Ehgartner; Die Trois 
Fréres-Héhle (Ariége, Pyrenien) und das Problem paliolithischer Kunst, von F. Eppel; Der Stein 
von Solana de Cabanas, Spanien, von R. Pittioni. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 60, nos. 1-4:—Le catalogue de Possidius et la collection carthusienne 
de sermons de saint Augustin, par C. Lambot; Sermon inédit de Saint Augustin sur un verset du psaume 
v1, par C. Lambot; Augustinus und Basilius der Grosse. Eine quellenkritische Untersuchung, von B. 
Altaner; La régle du Maitre et la régle de saint Benoit, par P. Blanchard; ‘Bibliotheca’. Bible et lecture 
du Caréme d’aprés saint Benoit, par A. Mund6; L’ceuvre littéraire d’Ambroise Autpert, par J. Winandy; 
L’hagiographie 4 Stavelot-Malmédy, par F. Baix; Saint Poppon, abbé de Stavelot-Malmédy, par H. 
Glaesener; Le florilége moral d’Oxford Bod/. Libr. 633, par. P. Delhaye. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 67. Mélanges Paul Peeters I:—L’autel des holocaustes et le 
caractére du temple d’Ezéchiel, par L. H. Vincent; Vestiges grecs et latins d’un antique “Transitus’ de 
la Vierge, par B. Capelle; Légalité et arbitraire dans les persécutions contre les chrétiens, par J. Zeiller; 
La source et le caractére de la mystique d’Origéne, par J. Lebreton; La mention de Jésus dans les 
inscriptions arabes préislamiques, par G. Ryckmans; Die Reihenfolge der Bischéfe Armeniens des 3. und 
4. Jahrhunderts (219-439), par N. Akinian; Inscriptions grecques relatives 4 l’hagiographie, par F. 
Halkin; A propos de S. Serge. Aviation et épigraphie, par A. Poidebard et R. Mouterde; St. Peter of 
Alexandria and Arius, by W. Telfer; Deux interpolations orthodoxes dans une lettre d’Arius, par P. 
Nautin; Un nouveau De virginitate attribué 4 S. Athanase, par L. T. Lefort; Le fragment survivant de 
la Passion copte de S. Macrobe, par P. Devos; The Supernatural Defenders of Constantinople, by 
N. H. Baynes; S. Basile et la mission du diacre Sabinus, par M. Richard; S. Martin et le comte Avitia- 
nus, par F. L. Ganshof; Pélerinages 4 Rome vers la fin du 1v® siécle, par G. Bardy; Augustinus und die 
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neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, Sibyllinen und Sextusspriiche, von B. Altaner; Les sermons de S. 
Augustin pour les fétes de martyrs, par C. Lambot; Sermons latins en ’honneur de S. Vincent antérieurs 
au x® siécle, par B. de Gaiffier; L’évéché de Carphia ou Pentapolis en Gréce, par E. Honigmann; Un 
nouveau témoin du texte G de l’Histoire Jausiague (MS. Athénes 281), par R. Draguet; La leggenda di 
S. Frontonio, per A. Vaccari; Monastéres coptes aux environs d’Armant en Thébaide, par J. Doresse; 
Une notice syriaque inédite sur la vie de ’abbé Isaie, par A. Guillaumont; Two Armenian Passions of 
saints in the Sasanian period, by L. H. Gray; Les premiers évéques d’ Aix-en-Provence, par J. R. Palanque; 
S. Paterne d’Avranches et S. Paterne de Vannes dans les martyrologes, par P. Grosjean; Un nuevo altar 
romano-cristiano en la Tarraconeuse, por J. Vives; Una nueva transmisién del Libe//us de institutione 
virginum de San Leandro de Sevilla, per J. Madoz; A propos de la vie de S. Syméon Stylite le jeune, 
par P. van den Ven; Note on the Emperor Maurice’s military administration, by M. J. Higgins; La 
Vita Amandi prima et les fondations monastiques de $. Amand, par E. de Moreau; L’incubazione nella 
cristianita medievale napoletana, per D. Mallardo. 

Tome 68, Mélanges Paul Peeters I]:—Johannes ‘von Euboia’, par F. Délger; Deux lacunes comblées 
dans la Passio XX monachorum Sabaitarum, par R. P. Blake; Une lettre de S. Théodore Studite relative 
au synode meechien (809), par R. Devreesse; L’encomio di S. Agata di Metodio patriarca di Con- 
stantinopoli, per E. Mioni; Le panégyrique de S. Denys I’Aréopagite par S. Michel le syncelle, par 
R. Loenertz; Photius et la réorganisation de l’académie patriarcale, par F. Dvornik; Versi di Niceforo 
Uranos in morte di Simeone Metafrasti, per S. Mercati; Léon de Chalcédoine et le canon de la féte du 
Saint Mandilion, par V. Grumel; L’irruption des saints dans l’illustration du psautier byzantin, par 
L. Mariés; Jean Doukas, César et moine. Son jeu politique 4 Bizance de 1067 4 1081, par B. Leib; 
Un document inédit sur le culte de S. Syméon, moine d’Orient et reclus 4 Tréves, par M. Coens; The 
holy lance found at Antioch, by S. Runciman; Origine antiochena di due codici greci del sec. x1, per 
G. Card. Mercati; St. Lawrence O’Toole as Legate in Ireland, by A. Gwynn; L’icone de l’église de 
Saint-Kviriké (Haute-Svanétie), par G. Dumézil; Les Sept Dormants, apocalypse de I’Islam, par L. 
Massignon; Le synaxaire arménien de Grégoire VII d’Anazarbe, par S. Der Nersessian; Un recueil 
manuscrit de colophons arméniens: Le Parsinus arm. 295, par J. Muyldermans; Une invocation au 
Coeur de Jésus dans le Livre de Warda, par P. Mouterde; Le patriarche d’Antioche Cyrille II, par V. 
Laurent; Recherches sur les institutions judiciaires 4 l’époque des Paléologues, II. Le tribunal ou 
patriarcat ou tribunal synodal, par P. Lemerle; Dimitri et Eudoxie, par A. Mazon; Le probléme de 
S. Roch, par A. Fliche; Sull’ origine del culto di S. Chiaffredo, per A. Ferrura; Enigmes hagiographiques 
de la Divine Comédie, par A. Masseron; Versions espagnole, provengale et frangaise de la Lettre du 
Christ tombée du ciel, par C. Brunel; Aux origines du culte du Saint-Sacrement. Reliquaires et mon- 
strances eucharistiques, par M. Andrieu; Contribution 4 l’iconographie de Ste Sophie et de ses trois 
filles, par G. de Tervarent; L’arcangelo Afnin nella letteratura etiopica, per C. Conti Rossini; La festa 
del Battesimo e |’Eucarestia in Etiopia nel s. xv, per E. Cerulli; Hagiographie protestante, par L. E. 
Halkin; Le testament de S. Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort, par E. Card. ‘Tisserant; Les notices 
historiques de Phorcloge grec, par A. Raes. 


REVUE BELGE D’ARCHEOLOGIE ET D’HISTOIRE DE L’ART, xviii (1949), 3-4:—L’état 
actuel des grands problémes tournaisiens, par P. Rolland; Deux statues de Notre-Dame de Tongres, par 
P. Rolland; Bronnen voor de Geschiedenis van het Brugsche Schildersmilieu in de xvi eeuw, van R. A. 
Parmentier. 


BULL. DE LA COM. ROYALE D’HISTOIRE, tome 94:—De oorsprong der Abdij Roosendaal, door 
A. Goetstowers; Actes originaux inédits de souverains de France et d’Allemagne conservés aux Archives 
de l’Etat 4 Namur (1281-1373), par J. Bovesse. 

Tome 95:—De Klacht van de ‘Ghemeente’ van Damme in 1280 — Enkele gegevens over politieke 
en sociale toestanden in een kleine vlaamse stad gedurende de tweede helft der x111° eeuw, door A. de 
Smet; La charte de fondation du chapitre de Sainte-Gudule 4 Bruxelles, par P. Bonenfant. 


BULLETIN DE L’INSTITUT ARCHEOLOGIQUE BULGARE, vol. 16, contains:—Monuments 
thraces de la région de Philippes, par P. Collart; Kleinasiatische Pseudo-Mysterien, von M. P. Nilsson; 
Uber die Juthungeneinfalle unter Aurelian, von A. Alféldi; Sur l’iconographie de Bendis, par C. 
Picard; Die Herkunft des Historikers Thukydides, von I. I. Russu; Zu der Griindungsurkunde des 
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Emporions Pizos, von A. Wilhelm; Sur deux lettres voisines de l’alphabet, par R. Demangel; Begrenzung 
und Gliederung der Spatantike, von G. Rodenwaldt; Cumidava, von M. Macrea; Die dakischen Burgen 
im Siidwesten Siebenbiirgens, von C. Daicoviciu; La date du vallum romain de la Bessarabie Inférieure, 
par R. Vulpe; Das antike Punktierungssystem, sein Fortleben und die Frage seines Ursprunges, von P. 
Kretschmer; Le probléme d’Andragoras, par J. Wolski; Zu den Legenden von der Griindung Kon- 
stantinopels, von E. Gren; Religiése Denkmiler aus Drobeta, von D. Tudor; Deux statuettes de culte 
de Tomis, par E. Condurachi; La loi judiciaire de Q. Servilius Calpio de l’an 106, par L. Piotrowicz; 
Die zwei Lebenswege in einem ephesischen Epigramm, von J. Keil; Ein antiker Goldfund aus Kallatis, 
von T. Sauciuc-Saveanu; Contribution a la connaissance de la technique de la céramique préhistorique 
en Pologne, par J. Kostrzewski; Das Bild des Ebers als Amulett und Symbol, von F. Pfister; La cam- 
pagne de Cléon en Thrace, par P. Roussel; Hallstatt und der Ostraum, von F. Hanéar; Zwei byzan- 
tinische Reiterheroen erobern die Festung Melnik, von F. Délger; Res Publica = Republik?, von F. 
Dornseiff; Une nouvelle inscription concernant la famille des Coccei de Capidava, par G. Florescu; 
La religione dell’ Antica Tracia, per R. Pettazzoni; Die Meerengen als Erdteilgrenze, von E. Ober- 
hummer. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 19:—Komsa—Fosna—Sandarna. Problems of the Scandinavian 
Mesolithicum, by E. A. Freundt; The Norse style of ornamentation in the Viking settlements, by H. 
Shetelig; Uber steinzeitliche Winterverkehrsmittel in Finnland, von V. Luho; Die zeitliche Stellung 
des Hjortspring-Fundes innerhalb der vorrémischen Eisenzeit in Dainemark, von C. J. Becker; The 
Midskov find, by H. C. Broholm; Le ‘Monument de Mithridate’ 4 Délos, par S. Risom; Der Dollerup- 
fund. Ein Doppelgrab aus der rémischen Eisenzeit, von O. Voss und M. Orsnes-Christensen. 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED OG HISTORIE, 1948:—Markfeellesskab og 
Landskifte, af O. Widding (English summary); Lidt om Runer, af H. Brix; Urmytiske Geografispeka- 
tioner, af G. Schiitte; Vikingstidens handel og den betydning for Nordens folk, af J. P. Bjernum; 
Tilfojelse til et Forslag til Konservering af Jern-Oldsager, af C. Winther. 


FRA NATIONALMUSEETS ARBEJDSMARK, 1950:—Ole Worms olifant, af P. Norlund; En 
nyerhvervet Kimon-dekadrachme, af N. Breitenstein; Dronning Dorotheas alteravle pa Sonderborg 
slot, af O. Norn; Claus Gabriel. Slotssnedker pa Frederiksborg, af C. A. Jensen; Et sonderjydsk grav- 
fund fra den eldre bronzealder, af H. C. Broholm; Minder om en oldtidens storhandelsby, af P. J. Riis; 
Nogle middelalderlige hengesmykker, af G. Galster; Nye synspunkter i dansk stenalderforskning. Et 
tilbageblik, af T. Mathiassen; Greske vaser og gresk handel, af K. Friis Johansen; Nye fremskridt 
inden for eskimoforskningen, af K. Birket-Smith; Nordens forste bebyggelse, af J. Brondsted; Et tym- 
panon fra Vor Frue Kirko i Kobenhavn og Peder Resen, af A. Roussell; Sonder Kirkeby-reliefferne, af 
T. E. Christiansen; Om danske lektorier, af E. Moller; En rundkirke i Roskilde, af C. G. Schultz; 
En folkelig billedpredikant fra sidste fjerdedel af 1400-tallet, af E. Lind; Julskovkorset, af E. Moltke; 
En brudebenk fra Aggersborg kirke, af A. Steensberg; Brudens hovedtoj, af E. Andersen; Benhus og 
benkiste, af K. Uldall; Christiern den Forstes hojde, af V. Hermansen; Tronstolene pa Christiansborg, 
af H. Langberg. 


JOURN. R. SOC. ANT. IRELAND, vol. 80, pt. 1:—Four thousand years of Irish history, by L. Price; 
Rory O’Tunney and the Ossory tomb sculptures, by J. Hunt; The Gaelic language in English plays, by 
J. O. Bartley; Pococke School, Kilkenny, by M. Quane; Some less known works of Edward Smyth, 
sculptor, by H. G. Leask; The Sons of Bregon, by E. R. Townsend; The Arthur manuscript, by E. 
MacLysaght; The Benedictines in medieval Ireland, by Dom H. J. de Varebeke; Interlinear design in 
the Book of Kells, by A. O’Murnaghan. 


JOURN. CORK HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 54, no. 180:—Saint Malachy, the Gill Abbey of Cork and 
the rule of Arrouaise, by Rev. 'T. J. Walsh and D. O. Sullivan; Old Irish buttermaking, by M. O Sé; 
The United Irishmen of Cork County, II, by S. O Coindealbh4m; The maternal ancestry of Daniel 
O’Connell, by J. T. Collins; Placenames of North-east Cork (cot.), by L. O Buachalla; Young Ireland 
and 1848, by S. Pender. 


JOURN. GALWAY ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 23, nos. 3 and 4:—Florence Conry, Archbishop of 
Tuam, his death and the transfer of his remains, by Rev. B. Jennings; Place names from Galway docu- 
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ments, by T. S. O Mille; St. Brocaidh of Imliuch Brocadha, by Very Rev. M. J. Connellan; The 
Eyre documents in University College, Galway, by M. Hayes-McCoy; The battle of Corann, by 
M. E. Dobbs. 


PROC. R. IRISH ACAD., vol. 52, Sect. C, no. 5:—Studies on the text of Muirchi, by L. Bieler. 
IRISH HIST. STUDIES, vol. 6, no. 24:—Sidelights on the chronology of St. Patrick, by L. Bieler. 


COUNTY LOUTH ARCH. JOURN., vol. 12, no. 1:—Some notes on the buildings of Drogheda 
Grammar School, by W. M. Glynn; Urn burial at Smarmore, by A. T. Lucas; Early Irish stone build- 
ings, by O. Davies; Cu-chulainn and Cu-Roi, by H. G. Tempest; Further early kitchen middens in Co. 
Louth, by G. F. Mitchell; Historical notes on the townlands of Drakestown and Kilpatrick, by Rev. D. 
Mclvor; An historic coat of arms—March-Ulster-Drogheda, by G. A. Hayes-McCoy. 


FINSKT MUSEUM, Wvi, 1949:—Die ostbottnischen Sprossenfibeln, von C. F. Meinander; Ein siid- 
ostbottnischer Grabfund aus der Wikingerzeit, von E. Kivikoski; Der Schrein von Urdiala und der 
Meister von Saaksmaki, von C. A. Nordman; Die ‘Schuh-Ella’ in einem Volkssagen— und Kirchen- 
malereimotiv, von B. I. Kilstrém; Ausschmiickung des Ostgiebels der Kirche von Kimito, von E. 
Kartano (Text in Finnish, summaries in German). 


SUOMEN MUSEO, lvi, 1949 :-—Uber steinzeitliche Winterverkehrsmittel, von V. Luho; Altertiimliche 
Schier- und Schlittenkufen VIII, von T. I. Itkonen; Alte Probleme iiber den Saimaa-See, von A. Hellaa- 
koski; Die Schmeide auf Hovinsaari in Raisala, ihre Drahtziehgerate und iiber das Drahtziehen iiber- 
haupt, von J. Leppiaho (Text in Finnish, summaries in German). 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 53, nos. 5—6:—Les roches peintes d’Afrique australe, leurs auteurs et leur 
age, par l’Abbé H. Breuil; Les limons de la région de Villejuif et leurs industries paléolithiques, par F. 
Bordes et P. Fitte. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, 6th ser., vol. 34:—Les légendes royales de la Créte minoenne, par S. 
Marinatos; Percées tympanales, ou niches de fronton?, par C. Picard; La place forte d’Olbia sur la Céte 
provengale, par J. Coupry; Les fouilles de ’ Agora d’Athénes, par R. Martin; Remarques sur l’architec- 
ture domestique 4 Vaison, par R. Ginouvés. 

6th ser., vol. 35:—-Observations sur le décret de 425 relatif a la taxation du tribut, par Y. Béquignon 
et E. Will; Phaléres celtiques et gallo-romaines avec décor de tétes humaines, par W. Deonna; Lucilla 
Augusta, par J. Aymard; Le bas-relief mithriaque de Strasbourg-Kcenigshoffen, par E. Will; Un débris 
de sarcophague en plomb, historié, trouvé en forét de Citeaux, par E. Thevenot. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 1, fasc. 1:—Les torques 
ternaires de La Téne I en Champagne, par P. M. Favret et J. Prieur; L’Epona de Saulon-la-Chapelle, 
par E. Thevenot; Quelques objets protohistoriques inédits trouvés dans la Saéne aux abords de Chalon, 
par L. Armand-Calliat; Bibliographie régionale. 

Tome 1, fasc. 2:—L’importation de produits espagnols chez les Eduens et les Lingons a la fin du 11° 
sicle de notre ére, d’aprés les marques d’amphores, par E. Thevenot; A propos du ‘castrum’ de Dijon: 
les anciens lits du torrent de Suzon, par P. Gras et J. Richard; Armes précieuses, mais peu connues: 
les épées damassées mérovingienues et carolingiennes, par P. Lebel. 


HESPERIS, tome 34:—Bibliographie marocaine, 1940-3, par J. Riche et O. Lille. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, Anno 15, nos. 3-4:—Le premier Age du Fer et les Ligures dans le 
Languedoc méditerranéen, par M. Louis; Ipotesi sugli Indicetes e sugli Intemeli, per N. Lamboglia; 
Ligures en Espafia, por M. Almagro; Ligures celeberrimi nella Liguria di levante e nel suo retroterra, 
per H. Formentini; L’inquadramento di Bodincus e Padus nel lessico mediterraneo, per G. Alessio; 
Problémes de préhistoire ibiro-ligure, par A. Grenier; L’aire méditerranéenne de la ‘téte coupée’, par 
F. Benoit. 

BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 107:—Saint-Martin de Tours et les origines de l'art roman, par F. 


Lesueur; La chronologie de la construction de l’église des Jacobins de Toulouse, par M. Ch. Higounet; 
L’église de Foulangues, par M. J. Vergnet-Ruiz; Des modifications apportées a la cathédrale de Reims 
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du xvi* au xx siécle, par M. H. Deneux; L’église-porche de Saint-Mélaine de Preuilly-sur-Chaise, par 
M. R. Crozet. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. ACAD. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE LA MORINIE, tome 17, fasc. 321:— 
L’origine et l’évolution sociale des chatelains de Saint-Omer (1042-1386), par P. Feuchére; Les origines 
de la ville de Saint-Omer d’aprés un ouvrage récent, par M. le chanoine Coolen. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANGAISE, tome 47, nos. 1-2:—Tombe d’un squelette 
accroupi gisant 4 Bédeilhac, par R. Robert et Abbé Glory; A propos de l’industrie atérienne, par H. 
Breuil; La question des fléches 4 tranchant transversal vue d’aprés l’ethnographie, par E. Buisson; Art 
rupestre de la mer d’Azov, par J. A. Maudit; Aurochs et bison, par J. A. Maudit; Art paléolithique de 
Pologne, par J. A. Maudit; Contribution a I’étude de l’Asturien, par J. Ferrier; La Baume-Périgaud, 
Com. de Tourrette-Levens, par H. Stecchi et B. Bottet; Découverte d’un dépét ou ‘cachette’ de fondeur 
de l’age du bronze, a Saint-Denis-de-Pile (Gironde), par J. A. Garde. 

Tome 47, nos. 3-4:—L’industrie de la grotte de Lascaux, par D. Peyrony; Les becs-canifs, par Dr. 
Cheynier; Une interprétation nouvelle pour une gravure de Pair-non-Pair, par P. David et G. Malvesin- 
Fabre; Contribution 4 l’étude du chalcolithique, par J. Arnal et F. J. Taboury; Un abri solutréen a 
Abilly, par F. Bordes et P. Fitte; Cartographie préhistorique, par L. R. Nougier; De la climatologie de 
Page du renne, par Y. Guillien; Le gisement néolithique d’I-n-Guezzam, par H. Lhote; Symboles 
divins monothéistes sur les plus anciens poids de bronze a peser |’or en Cote d’Ivoire et en Gold Coast, 
par G. Durville; Un appeau magdalénien, par Dr. Allain. 

Tome 47, no. 5:—Les civilisations campagniennes en Europe Occidentale, par L. R. Nougier; Le 
peuplement préhistorique, par L. R. Nougier; Sur la définition de la protohistoire, par F. Bourdier; 
Stations préhistoriques des alluvions pliocénes entre Tarn et Aveyron, par B. Bétirac; Note préliminaire 
sur le gisement monstérien d’El Guettar, par Dr. Gruet; A propos d’une vieille querelle; peut-on 
utiliser les silex taillés comme fossiles directeurs? par F. Bordes; Sur quelques industries lithiques pro- 
venant du Nord-Est du Pays Ajjer, par J. Roche; Comportement physique et intellectuel de homme 
pendant le Quaternaire, par Dr. L. Pradel; Station préhistorique de Gonyronne, par J. Lautier; 
Réflexions sur la Magie de la Chasse, par J. Charet; La grotte du Loup, Arcy-sur-Cure, par A. Leroi- 
Gourhan; La poterie peinte hallstattienne 4 motifs zoomorphes du Mont-Lassois, commune de Vix, 
par R. Joffroy; Indications climatiques dans les couches archéologiques d’un abri (sol polygonal de 
Mouthiers, Charente), par H. Alimen. 


SYRIA, tome 26, fasc. 3-4:—La prospection archéologique de Bactres (printemps 1947), par D. Schlum- 
berger; Un orthostate du temple de Hadad 4 Damas, par l’Emir Djafar Abd el-Kader; Anciens bronzes 
du Louristan et Cultes iraniens, par R. Dussaud; Gennéas, par H. Seyrig et J. Starcky; La tour funéraire 
de la Syrie et les monuments apparentés, par E. Will; Le plan antique de Damas, par J. Sauvaget. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 28, Heft 1/2:—Ein bandkeramisches Tiergefiss von Herkheim im Ries, von 
W. Dehn; Eine bandkeramische Siedlung von Griedel bei Butzbach, Kr. Friedberg, von E. Sang- 
meister; Originale in der Sammlung des Seminars fiir Ur- und Frithgeschichte an der Universitit 
Gdttingen, von C. Pescheck; Neue Bronzefunde aus dem Salzkammergut, von F. Morton; Das Goldarm- 
band von Hallstatt, von F. Morton; Weissgrundige Keramik der Spathallstattzeit aus Salzburg, von 
M. Hell; Ein Wagengrab der frithen Laténezeit von Laumersheim (Rheinpfalz), von W. Kimmig; 
‘Teutoburg-Forschung auf neuer Grundlage, von F. Langewiesche; Die Adlerfibel von 1936 und andere 
Falschungen aus einer Miinchner Goldschmiedewerkstatt, von G. Lill; Der frankische Grabstein von 
Niederdollendorf am Rhein, von K. Bohner; Frihmittelalterliche Keramik aus Duisburg, von F. 
Tischler; Die Altstadt auf dem Rockesberg bei Unteriflingen (Wirtt. Schwarzwald), von P. Goessler. 


MAINZER ZEITSCHRIFT, Nr. 41-3:—Aus der Frithzeit des Mainzer Altertumsvereins, von J. H. 

Kraemer; Aus der Geschichte des Mainzer Zentralmuseums, von G. Behrens; Urformen von Schloss 
und Schliissel, von F. Heinsius; Die merowingischen Reihengraberfunde am Ubergang vom Selztal zur 
Niersteiner Senke, von H. Klenk; Der Petersberg bei Gau-Odernheim, von F. Behn; Ein Koblenzer 
Depotfund burgundischer Miinzen aus dem Jahre 1198, von F. Michel; Der Mainzer Kopf mit der 
Binde, von F. Kutsch; Die Sternschanze gegeniiber Oppenheim und der Rheiniibergang der Schweden 
in Dezember 1631, von E. Jungkenn; Ist der Johanniskirche der alte Martinsdom?, von J. Sartorius; 
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Die alteste Ansicht von Mainz, von A. Feigel; Ist das Kreuz im Mainzer Dom von Rauchmiiller?, von 
F. Arens; Zwei Stuckmedaillons aus der kurfiirstlichen Favorite zu Mainz, von R. Busch; Die St. 
Emmerichspfarrei in Mainz, 1773-4, von A. P. Briick; Verschwundene Mainzer Geschichtsquellen, 
von H. Bittner; Die Héchster Porzellangruppe des Kalvarienberges von Johann Peter Melchior, 
von H. Feldbusch; Einige Bemerkungen zum Weinbau und Weinertag im 18. Jahrhundert, von 
H. Fritzen; Beitrage zur Mainzer Musikgeschichte, VII. Folge, von A. Gottron; Das neugeschaffene 
Wappen von Rheinhessen, von W. Diepenbach; Die germanische Siedlung von Dautenheim, Kr. Alzey, 
Flur ‘Auf der Eckmauer’, von J. Curschmann. 


NACHRICHTEN AUS NIEDERSACHSENS URGESCHICHTE, Nr. 17 (1948) :—Die Ausgrabung 
von steinzeitlichen Hiigeln auf dem Graberfeld von Melzingen, Kr. Uelzen, von W. D. Asmus. 
Nr. 18 (1949):—Zum bronzezeitlichen Formenkreis an Ilmenau und Niederelbe, von Prof. K. 
Tackenberg. 


32. BERICHT DER ROMISCH-GERMANISCHEN KOM., 1942:—Uber Metallgewinnung bei 
den Etruskern, von W. Witter; Untersuchungen zur friihen und dlteren Laténezeit am Oberrhein und 
in der Schweiz, von R. Giessler; Der Negauer Helmfund, von P. Reinecke; Zur Geschichte Galliens 
im dritten Viertel des 3. Jahrhunderts, von H. Koethe. 


TRIERER ZEITSCHRIFT, 18. Jahrgang, Heft 1:—Zur sozialen Struktur der Vorzeit des Mittel- 
rheingebietes, von J. Réder; Die Siidfassade der Barbarathermen in Trier, von H. Kahler; Das Schmit- 
tenkreuz bei Bollendorf, ein wiedergefundenes rémisches Felsgrab, von E. Kriiger; Lux AETERNa. 
Beitrag zu einem Goldmedaillon und einer Inschrifttafel aus dem rémischen Trier, von J. Steinhausen; 
Untersuchungen an den spatrémischen Horrea von St. Irminen in Trier, von H. Eiden; Die Anfange 
der ehemaligen Abteikirche St. Martin zu Trier, von K. Béhner; Erzeugnisse Trierer Sigillata- 
Tépfereien in Toul, von E. Delort; Der spatgotische Hochaltar des Trierer Domes, von A. Schmidt. 


JAARVERSLAG VAN DE VEREENIGING VOOR TERPEN ONDERZOEK, vols. 29-32 
(1947—8):—Opgravingen in de dorpswierde te Ezinge en de Romeinse terpen van Utrecht, Valken- 
burg, Z.H. en Vechten, door A. E. van Giffen. 


OUDHEIDKUNDIGE MEDEDEELINGEN, xxx, 1949:—Het portret van een Egyptische dame met 
een sistrum, van W. D. van Wijngaarden; Een klein kringgrepurnenveld bij Stokkum, van W. C. 
Braat; Over vier Egyptische bronzen beeldjes uit de Saitische tijd, van H. de Meulenaere; Alabastra, 
van B. H. Stricker; Trois villages indigenes du temps de l’occupation romaine, par W. C. Braat; A 
Roman building at Ulpia Noviomagus, excavated 1834, by H. Brunsting; Archaeological research of the 
old settlements in the Over and Neder Betuwe, by P. J. R. Modderman. 


SUMER, vol. 6, no. 1:—Recent archaeological activities in Iraq, by Dr. Naji Al Asil; The Annals of 
Shalmaneser III, by Prof. G. G. Cameron; Eridu: a preliminary report on the third season’s excavations, 
1948-9, by Fuad Safar; An important mathematical problem text from Tell Harmal, by Taha Baqir; 
Soundings in the Makmur Plain, by Dr. M. El Amin and Prof. M. E. L. Mallowan; Three skulls from 
Tell Hassuna, by Prof. C. $. Coon; The eastern cave at Hazer Merd, by Prof. C. S. Coon. 


FASTI ARCHAEOLOGICI, vol. ii, 1949, published by the International Association for Classical 
Archaeology, contains summaries of work done, publications, &c., under the following headings:— 
Prehistoric and Classical Greece, Italy before the Roman Empire, the Hellenistic World and the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, the Roman West, Christianity and late antiquity. 


ATTI DELLA ACC. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, vol. 4, fasc. 11-12:—Particolarismo religioso bizantino di 
Ammiano, per A. Solari; La Magdma madiriyya di Al. Hamadhani, per F. Gabrieli; Sui mores della 
familia romana, per E. Volterra; L’usurpazione di Achco sotto Antioco III di Siria, per P. Meloni; 
Contributi alla topografia dell’ Albania antica, per P. C. Sestieri; La nuova defixio etrusca di Chiusi. 
Divisione e ricognizione delle parole, per F. Ribezzo; Due piccoli altorilievi Gandharici, per M. 
Bussagli; La data del terremoto di Pompei, per G. O. Onorato. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, ser. 8, vol. 2, fasc. 1-6 (1948), contains accounts of excavations and dis- 
coveries at Aquileia, Este, Riva d’Olmo, Lozzo Atestino, Arqua Petrarca, Baone, Saletto di Montagnana, 
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Calmasino, Parma, Modena, Rimini, Gubbio, Livorno, Fiesole, Firenze, Arezzo, Cortona, Civita- 
castellana, Via Tiberina, Rome, and Paestum. 

Ser. 8, vol. 2, fasc. 7-12 (1950), contains accounts of excavations and discoveries at Tarquinia, Via 
Cassia, Tivoli, Castelmadama, Ciciliano, Roma, and Ostia. 


RIVISTA DI SCIENZE PREISTORICHE, vol. 4, fasc. 1-2:—A review of the evidence for the antiquity 
of man in the New World, by A. Kidder and H. W. Dick; El Paleolitico superior en la cueva ‘Reclau- 
Viver’ de Serifia, per J. M. Corominas; Nuove stazioni Campignane lungo il torrente Névola e la 
probabile cronologia del Campignano in Italia, per C. Maviglia; Terrazzi glaciali o terrazzi inter- 
glaciali?, per L. Trevisan; La scienza delle religioni e il trionfo del metodo storico, per P. Laviosa 
Zambotti. 


BULL. DELLA COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE DI ROMA, Anno ixxn, 
fasc. 1-2:—Tre cippi latini arcaici con iscrizioni votive, per M. Guarducci; Nuovi documenti del 
culto di Caelestis a Roma, per M. Guarducci; Il ‘Pulvinar ad Circum Maximum’, per P. Mingazzini; 
L’iscrizione in onore di Aezio e l ‘Atrium Libertatis’, per A. Degrassi; Una nuova replica del tipo dell’ 
Athena d’Arezzo, per G. Gullini; I trapezofori di S$. Tommaso ai Cenci, per G. Q. Giglioli; Fram- 
mento di sarcofago romano con putti, per G. Q. Giglioli; Su un ritratto bronzeo dei Musei Capitolini, 
per C. Pietrangeli; Un ritratto di Caracalla dalla Via Cassia, per B. M. Felletti Maj; Busto virile dalla 
Via Cassia, per D. Faccenna; Una statua imperiale del 1v secolo nel Museo Ostiense, per R. Calza; Un 
nuovo ritratto di Valente, per M. Floriani Squarciapino; La scene della “dextrarum iunctio’ nell’ arte 
cristiana, per G. Bovini; ‘Massa Neviana patrimonio Appiae’, per A. Galieti. Appendice (vol. xv, 
fasc. 1-2) Il piccolo Giove di Pian di Meleto, per E. Galli; A proposito del candelabro di Byblos, per 
M. F. Squarciapino; Rilievo con scena di ‘venatio’ del Museo Diocesano di Cortona, per G. Maetzke; 
Del coronamento degli archi quadrifronti: gli archi di Tebessa e di Tripoli, per V. Ciotti; Amicus Plato, 
per V. Cianfaranti. 


VIKING: TIDSSKRIFT FOR NORRON ARKEOLOGI, bind 14:—Fra landsnektdolk til brud- 
gomskniv, av S. Grieg; Religionshistoriske drag fra vikingetidens stilhistorie, av H. Shetelig; Jylland- 
Lista, av S. Marstrander; Et funn fra Vidarshov ved Aker, Vang, Hedmark, av A. Hagen; Norsk 
arkeologisk litteratur, 1948-50, av C. Blindheim. 


PRZEGLAD ARCHEOLOGICZNY, tom viii, zeszyt 2:—La céramique des Indiens Chipibo (‘Tchama) 
en Peron, par A. Kowalska; Objets de bronze du récent 4ge du bronze et du premier Age du fer du 
bassin du haut Dniester, par K. Zurowski; Le réle de l’Oder aux temps préhistoriques, par B. Kostrzewski; 
Deux cimetiéres de la civilisation poméranienne 4 Szemud, par T. Dobrogowski; Nouvelles trouvailles 
mésolithiques a Biskupin, par S. Jasnosz; Nouveaux types de la céramique peinte néolithique des environs 
de Cracovie, par A. Zak; Contribution a la connaissance du premier Age du bronze, par M. Kowianska; 
Un curieux exemple des influences étrangéres dans l’ornementation, par Z. Holowifiska; Un trésor 
d’objets de Ochla, par J. Slaski; Une enceinte fortifiée 4 Kozlow prés de Paryséw; Deux dépéts du 
premier age du bronze, par S. Kurnatowski. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY: Cast 4, 1949:—(Short summaries in French.) Sur l’organisation 
des recherches préhistoriques en Tchécoslovaquie, par J. Filip; Moulage en travertin d’un crane de type 
néandertaloide provenant de Gdnovce en Slovaquie, par E. Vléek; Crépis peints de Jitikovice, prés de 
Brno, par A. Piffl; Nouvelles tombes 4 Sulejovice, Bohéme, par M. Solle; Habitat daté de l’age du 
bronze, 4 Brno-Cerné-pole, par K. Tihelka & V. Hank; Dépét de bronzes 4 Hotice en Sumava, par V. 
Spurny; Tumuli hallstattiens de Lékatova Lhota, prés Netolice, Bohéme, par A. Knor; Fouilles de 
Poznan en 1948, par W. Hensel; Recherches effectuées par le centre cracovien en 1948, par T. Rey- 
man; Gdarisk dans la deuxiéme moitié du 13° siécle, par K. Jazdzewski. 


SPRAWOZDANIA P.M.A., tom 1, 1-4 (1945-7):—(Text in Polish, résumés in French.) Compte 
rendu de I’activité du Musée Archéologique Polonais au cours des années 1945-7, par Z. Podkowinska; 
Activité de la Section de conservation des monuments et de recherches dans le terrain dés l’an 1945-7, 
par L. Sawicki; Tombes a coffre en pierres de Grédkowo arrond Plock, par A. Kietlifiska; Un cimetiére 
a incinération du premier age du fer, découvert 4 Warszawa-Grochéw, sur le camp dit ‘Brylowszczyzna’, 
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par Z. Podkowiiska; Cimetiére de Zduny de ’époque d’influences romaines, par A. Kietlifiska; Un 
village du haut moyen Age a Sciborowo, par K. Musianowicz. 


WIADOMOSCI ARCHEOLOGICZNE (Bulletin archéologique polonais), tom 16:—Bibliographie 
préhistorique du Prof. Dr. Kostrzewski; Probléme des ‘puits 4 incinération’ dans la culture lusacienne 
4 Page du bronze et dans les époques suivantes, par Z. Durczewski; Nécropole lusacienne 4 Matusy 
Wielkie et le probléme des connexions entre la culture lusacienne et la culture dite “des tombes a cloche’, 
par K. Salewicz; La culture lusacienne et les Scythes, par T. Sulimirski; Le tombeau 4 caisse de Glubezyn 
(Strusendorf) et les rapports entre la culture des tombeaux 8 caisse et la culture lusacienne, par W. Lega; 
Contributions de Cuyavie au probléme de l’autoctonisme des Slaves sur le territoire de la Pologne, par 
K. Jazdzewski; L’élevage d’animaux, la chasse et la péche chez les habitants de la Pologne occidentale en 
période de Hallstatt et en période protohistorique, par E. Lubicz-Niezabitowski; Un tombeau a incinéra- 
tion de la premiére période romaine de Zerkéw, par W. Kétka; L’ensemble des importations romaines, 
trouvées dans une tombe crématoire 4 Giebultéw, par T. Reyman; La céramique grise sous le jour des 
ensembles des tombeaux découverts au centre, a l’ouest et au sud-ouest de la Pologne, par R. Jamka; 
Grandes vases 4 panse bombée de I’époque romaine en Petite Pologne orientale, par M. Smiszko; 
Contributions au probléme de la continuité de colonisation sur le territoire de Pologne d’aprés les fouilles 
a Ziota, par J. Marciniak; ‘Soulanes’ ou ‘Boulanes’?, par J. Widajewicz; Le bourg protohistorique 4 
Klecko, par W. Hensel; Les recherches dans le faubourg d’une ancienne enceinte fortifiée 4 Lisewo, par 
J. Delektw; Sur les casques dits ‘polonais’ de la premiére moitié du moyen age, par W. Sommerfeld- 
Sarnowska; Tumulus protohistorique a incinération en Petite Pologne occidentale, par S. Nosck; 
Trouvailles ‘avares’ de Biskupin, par A. Rajewski Zdzislaw; Les instruments de musique du Haut 
Moyen-age trouvés en Pologne du Nord-ouest, par T. Wieczorowski; Un trésor l’argent datant de la 
premiére moitié du moyen Age et provenant de Zbaraz, par I. Siwkéwna; Les tumulus protohistoriques 
a Poddebce, par J. Fitzke; Un denier avec la légende ‘Princes Polonie-Vladvoi Dux’, par Z. Zakrzewski; 
Nouveaux matériaux a l’histoire de l’ancienne orfévrerie polonaise, par R. Jakimowicz; Early weight 
systems in Polish territories in the light of materials excavated and in documents, by J. Zurek; Les 
tumulus funéraires slaves aux environs de Czerniewicze, par H. Cehak-Holubowiczowa; Essai d’une 
étude sur la laine dans des restes des tissus provenant des tumulus de la région de Wilno, par Z. Jaworski; 
Etudes sur la chronique de Thietmar, par K. Tymieniecki. 


HAYKOBI 3ATIHCKY, vol. 11, contains the following articles in Russian:—Some results of the work 
on palaeolithic and neolithic camps in the basin of the river Donetz, by M. Sibilov; Excavation of the 
burial mound of Usatovo, by O. Lagodovska; Archaeological research in Nicopolsk, by L. D. Dmitrov; 
The organization of the military forces of the Slovenes in the Kiev state (4th and 5th centuries), by B. 
Grekov; National organization in Kiev, by S. Yushkov. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, no. 76:—La muralla de Tarragona, por J. Serra Vilaro; 
Vaso de terra sigillata hallado en las inmediaciones del Santuario de Nuestra Sefiora de Regla, por 
C. Martinez Munilla; Tres piezas del Museo Arqueoldgico Provincial de Santander, por A. Garcia y 
Bellido y J. Gonzdélez Echegaray; Los monumentos megaliticos del mediodia de la Peninsula Ibérica, 
segiin G. V. Leisner, por A. Beltrén; Un bronce ibérico en el Museo Britdnico, por A. Blanco Freijeiro. 

No. 77:—Necrépolis de las Caldas de Monchique, por A. Viana, O. da Veiga Ferreira y J. Formosinho; 
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The progress notes of Warden Woodward round the Oxfordshire estates of New College, Oxford, 1659— 
1675. Trans. and ed. with an introduction, by R. L. Rickard. Oxfordshire Record Society, vol. 27. 
9}x6. Printed for the Society, 1949. 

Survey of London. Vol. 22, Bankside (the parishes of St. Saviour and Christchurch, Southwark). Under 
the general editorship of Sir Howard Roberts and Walter H. Godfrey. 113x9. Pp. xx+152. 
London: Published by the London County Council, 1950. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe, revised by R. L. P. Jowitt and E. Clive Rouse, F.S.A. 6x 3}. Pp. 
x+211. The Little Guide, 7th edn. London: Methuen & Batsford, 1950. 75. 6d. 

Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon, revised by H. R. Hicks. 6x 3}. Pp. xii+183. The Little Guide, 9th edn. 
London: Methuen & Batsford, 1950. 75. 6d. 

Hampshire Registers (and Dorset) II. Ed. by Canon R. E. Scantlebury. Catholic Record Society, vol. 43. 
gx6. Pp. 312. London: privately printed, 1949. 

The registers and records of Brockhampton (Havant). Edited by Canon Robert E. Scantlebury. 9x 6. 
Pp. 189. Catholic Record Society, vol. 44. London: privately printed for the Society by John 
Whitehead, Leeds, 1949. 

The Knyvett Letters (1620-1644). Trans. and ed. by Bertram Schofield, Ph.D. 93x6. Pp. 182. 
London: Constable, 1949. 215. 

Saint Martin’s Church, Salisbury. By H. de S. Shortt, M.A., F.S.A. 83x 5}. Pp. 14. Salisbury: printed 
by Bennett Brothers, 1950. 

The churches of Shoreham, Sussex. By Rev. F. S. W. Simpson, F.S.A. Foreword by the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester. 74x 43. Gloucester: The British Publishing Co., 1949. 15. 

The origin and growth of cathedral foundations, as illustrated by the cathedral church of Lincoln. By 
J. H. Srawley, D.D. Lincoln Minster Pamphlets, No. 1. 83x54. Pp. 20. Published by the Friends 
of Lincoln Cathedral, 1948. 15. 6¢. 

The legendary history of Britain. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae and its early ver- 
nacular versions. By J. S. P. Tatlock. 9}x6. Pp. xit+545. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1950. $7.50. 

Calendar of the manuscripts belonging to the King’s School, Bruton, 1297-1826. Ed. by T. D. Tremlett. 
83x54. Pp. 40. n.p., 1939. 

A brief account of the cathedral church of the Blessed Trinity (Christ Church), Waterford and other 
buildings. 73x 4}. Pp. 21. Waterford: N. Harvey & Co., 1950. 6d. 

Derbyshire. By Thomas L. Tudor, revised by E. Carleton Williams, F.S.A. 6x 3}. Pp. xii+180. The 
Little Guide, 5th edn. London: Methuen & Batsford, 1950. 75. 6d. 

South Lancashire in the reign of Edward I], as illustrated by the pleas at Wigan recorded in Coram Rege 
Roll No. 254. Ed. by G. H. Tupling, M.A., Ph.D. 83x 6}. Pp. lxi+160. Manchester: printed 
for the Chetham Society, 1949. 
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Washfield. The story of a Devonshire village. By J. Maurice Turner. 84x 5}. Pp. 76. Tiverton: C. A, 
Morris, 1947. 

Hengest. An historical study of his Danish origins and of his campaigns in Frisia and south-east England. 
By Gordon Ward, M.D., F.S.A. 93x74. Pp. 58. London: Anglo-Danish Publishing Co., 1949, 


IRISH ARCHAEOLOGY 


Excavations at Island MacHugh. By Oliver Davies, D.Litt. 11x 7}. Pp. 124. Belfast: published for the 
Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society, 1950. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The technology of a modern Stone Age people in New Guinea. By Beatrice Blackwood, B.Sc., M.A, 
pinay F 92x 7}. Pp. 60. Occasional Papers on Technology, 3. Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, 1950. 
105. 6d. 

The Colonial Craftsman. By Carl Bridenbaugh. 9x6. Pp. xii+214. New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950. 345. 

18th-century reading. Some notes on the people who frequented the Library of York Minster in the 
eighteenth century, and on the books they borrowed. By E. Brunskill. 84x54. Pp. 32. York 
Georgian Society. Occasional Paper No. 6, 1950. 25. 6d. 

Medieval Russian churches. By Samuel Hazzard Cross. Ed. by Kenneth John Conant. 10x 6}. Pp. 
xiv-+95. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Medieval Academy of America, 1949. 

The mosaics of Norman Sicily. By Otto Demus. 93x 7}. Pp. xx+478. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1950. £4. 45. 

Das Schwert der Skythen und Sarmaten in Siidrussland. Von Waldemar Ginters. 10}x7. Pp. 94. Vor- 
geschichtliche Forschungen. Heft 5. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1928. 

Chinese jade carving. By S. Howard Hansford. 93x 7. Pp. xi+-145. London: Lund Humphries, 1950. 
255. 

Sir Christopher Hatton’s Book of Seals, to which is appended a select list of the works of Frank Merry 
Stenton. Ed. by the late Lewis C. Loyd and Doris Mary Stenton. 11}x 8}. Pp. lxv+457. 
Northamptonshire Record Society, vol. 15. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1950. 

La fin du paganisme en Gaule et les plus anciennes basiliques chrétiennes. Par Emile Male. 8}x6. 
Pp. 328. Paris: Flammarion, 1950. 

The coffin of Saint Cuthbert. Drawn by D. McIntyre. Introduction by E. Kitzinger. 124x 10. Printed 
for the Dean and Chapter of Durham Cathedral at the University Press, Oxford, 1950. 

Woodwork in York. By J. B. Morrell. 11x 8}. Pp. 191. London: Batsford, 1949. 305. 

Report of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon for 1948. By Dr. S. Paranavitana. 9}x6. Pp. 13-125. 
Printed at the Ceylon Government Press, March 1950. Re. 1.25. 

Ancient Hebrew seals. By A. Reifenberg. 7$x5. Pp. 59. London: East and West Library, 1950. 
125. 6d. 

Five thousand years of Pakistan. By R. E. M. Wheeler. Preface by Hon. Fazlur Rahman. 9}x7}. 
Pp. 150. London: Christopher Johnson, 1950. 315. 6¢. 

The East India Marine Society and the Peabody Museum of Salem. A sesquicentennial history, by Walter 
Muir Whitehill. 10x7. Pp. xvi+243. 


NEAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Die Ausgrabungen auf dem Karatepe. Von H. T. Bossert, U. B. Alkim, H. Cambel, N. Ongunsu, ve 
I. Sizen. 13}x9}. Pp. 83. Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1950. 

A short historical and archaeological introduction to ancient Tripolitania. By D. E. L. Haynes. 7x 4}. 
Pp. 116. Printed by the Government Press, British Administration, Tripolitania. 

Archéologie susienne. Par R. de Mecquenem, G. Contenau, R. Pfister, et N. Belaiew. Mémoires de 
la Mission Archéologique en Iran, tome 29. Mission de Susiane sous la direction de MM. R. 
de Mecquenem et G. Contenau. 13}x11. Pp. 207. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 


1943. 
Mémoires de la Mission archéologique en Iran, tome 31, Mission de Susiane. Epigraphie proto-élamite, 
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par R. de Mecquenem; Archéologie susienne, par M. Rutten. 13}x 11. Pp. 167. Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1949. 

Ugaritica I]. Mission de Ras Shamra, tome 5. Par Claude F. A. Schaeffer. 11x83}. Pp. xv+ 320. 
Institut Frangais d’Archéologie de Beyrouth. Bibliothéque archéologique et historique, tome 47. 
Paris: Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1949. Fr. 3000. 

Summary of recent archaeological research in Turkey. First Annual Report, 1948-9. British Institute of 
Archaeology in Ankara. 937}. Pp. 28. 


NUMISMATICS 


The detection of coin forgeries in North-West India. By Hugh de S. Shortt, M.A., F.S.A. 7}x 4}. 
Pp. 10. London: L. S. Forrer, 1950. 


PLACE-NAMES 


A contribution to a Dictionary of Old English place-names. By Rune Forsberg. 9}x 6}. Pp. xlvi+225. 
Nomina Germanica 9. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1950. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Die Eisenzeit im Raume des Rechtsrheinischen Schiefergebirges. Von Heinz Behaghel. 10}x7}. Pp. 
viiit+ 156. Wiesbaden: Verlag des Vereins fiir Nassauische Altertumskunde und Geschichtsforschung, 


1949. 

A hundred years of archaeology. By Glyn E. Daniel, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 84x54. Pp. 344. London: 
Duckworth, 1950. 215. 

Pravék jiznich Cech (Préhistoire de la Bohéme méridionale). Par Bedtich Dubsky. 9} 6}. Pp. xvii+ 
704. (Short summary in French.) n.d. 

KniZeci pohtby na vozech ze star3i doby Zelezné (Wagengraber der dlteren Eisenzeit in B6hmen). Von 
Fr. Dvofd4k. 11x 8}. Pp. 100. (Summary in German.) Praehistorica I. Praha, 1938. 

Potétky slovanského osidleni v Ceskoslovensku (‘The beginnings of Slav settlement in Czechoslovakia). By 
Jan Filip. 10x64. Pp. 96. (English summary.) Praha: 1946. 

Pravéké Ceskoslovensko (La Tchécoslovaquie préhistorique). By Jan Filip. 84x 6. Pp. 417. (Summary 
in French.) Praha, 1948. 

Praha Pravékd (Prehistoric Prague). By Jan Filip. 11x 8}. Pp. 168. Praha, 1949. 

Flint implements: an account of Stone Age techniques and cultures. 84x54. Pp. 80. London: published 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, 1950. 45. 

Ein unbekanntes Steinzeitgerit oder Halbfabrikat? Von Karl Keller-Tarnuzzer. 937. Reprint: 
Mélanges Louis Bosset, pp. 83-97. Lausanne, 1950. 

Oberhessens vorgeschichtliche Altertiimer. Von Otto Kunkel. 10}x 7}. Pp. viit+-270. Marburg: N. G. 
Elwertsche Verlagbuchhandlung, 1926. 

Chronologie der jiingeren Steinzeit Mittel- und Siidosteuropas. Von Vladimir Milojéi¢. 10}x 8}. Pp. 
xli+137. Berlin: Verlag Gebr. Mann, 1949. 

The Lower Palaeolithic cultures of Southern and Eastern Asia. By Hallam J. Movius Jr. Trans. American 
Phil. Soc., new series, vol. 38, pt. 4, 1948. 1139}. Pp. 329-420. Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society, March 1949. 

The victory and fall of prehistoric naturalism. By Jifi Neustupny. 11}x 8}. Pp. 30. Cislo, 1949. 

Een vernield hunebed, D. LIIa, het zoogenaamde Pothiesbargien, in het (vroegere) Wapserveld bij 
Diever, Gem. Diever. Door A. E. van Giffen. 8}x6. Reprint : Nieuwe Drentsche Volksalmanak, 
64e Jaar, 1946. Pp. 61-86. 

De aeneolithische ringslootheuvel tussen Odoorn en Exloo, Gem. Odoorn, een bijenkorfgrafheuvel met 
ringsloot, intermediair en centraal standspoor. Door A. E. van Giffen. 8}x6. Reprint: Nieuwe 
Drentsche Volksalmanak, 65e Jaar, 1947. Pp. 79-133. 

Het ‘Noordse Veld’ bij Zeijen, Gem. Vries. Opgravingen in 1944. Door A. E. van Giffen. 8}x 6. 
Reprint : Nieuwe Drentsche Volksalmanak, 67e Jaar, 1949. Pp. 93-147. 

Nordtiroler Urnenfelder. Von Karl Heinz Wagner. 1239}. Pp. viiit163. Rémisch-Germanische 
Forschungen, band 15. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1943. 
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ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Centenary Pilgrimage of Hadrian’s Wall, 4th—-gth July 1949. Compiled by Eric Birley, F.S.A. 
84x54. Pp.iv+83. Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archaeological Society. 55. 

The Roman building, Kings Weston Park, Bristol. [By G. C. Boon.] 84x54. Pp. 8. Bristol: published 
by the City Museum, 1949. 6d. 

A Roman pottery kiln at Earl Shilton. By David T.-D. Clarke, M.A. 74x 4}. Pp. 6. Leicester: Edgar 
Backus, 1950. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum consilio et auctoritate Academiae Litterarum Borussicae editum. 
Voluminis primi partis posterioris fasciculus III]. 153x 11. Pp. 831-52. Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 
1943. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum consilio et auctoritate Academiae Litterarum Borussicae editum. 
Voluminis decimi tertii pars quinta. Indices. 15}x11. Pp. 234. Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1943. 

Neue Beitrage zur Topographie des rémischen Kéln. Von Fritz Fremersdorf. 123x9}. Pp. v+84. 
Rémisch-Germanische Forschungen, Band 18. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1950. 

Der Baderbezirk von Virunum. Unter Mitarbeit von Hedwig Kenner, herausgegeben von Camillo 
Praschniker. 113X8}. Pp. 243. Osterreichisches Archdologisches Institut. Wien: Rudolf M. 
Rohrer Verlag, 1947. 

Vetera: die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen des Bonner Provinzialmuseums bis 1929. Von Hans Lehner. 
12x 9}. Pp. 76. Rémisch-Germanische Forschungen, Band 4. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1930. 

Das zweite Amphitheater von Carnutum. Von Franz Miltner. 9x 5}. Pp. 26. Wien, 1939. 

Die Romeinsche Castella in den dorpsheuvel te Valkenburg aan den Rijn (Z. H.) (Praetorium Agrippinae). 
Door A. E. van Giffen. (Contained in the 25th-28th Faarverslag van der Vereeniging voor Terpen- 
onderzoek.) 1. Text (with English summary). Pp. 316. II. Pls. 28. III. Figs. 75. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters, 1948. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Guldhornene fra Gallehus. Av Hans Brix. (English summary.) 9}x6. Pp. 145. Kobenhavn: Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel, 1949. Kr. 13.75. 

Danmarks Bronzealder. Fjerdeband. Af H.C. Broholm. 13} 10. Pp. 333. Kobenhavn: Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag, 1949. 

Roskilde Domkirkes middelalderlige Bygningshistorie. Ved C. M. Smidt. 113 8}. Pp.xii+-237. National- 
museets Skrifter: Arkzologisk-Historisk Rekke, III]. (Résumé in French.) Kobenhavn: Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1949. 

Kirll och Tyll. En studie éver nagra i svenska ostnamn ingdende ord med betydelsen ‘Amite, agren’ o-dyl. 
Av Harry Stahl. 9}x 64. Pp. 176. Skripter utgivna av Kunghl. Gustav Adolfs Akad. 20. Uppsala: 
Almgqvist & Wiksell, 1950. 


WELSH ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Early Christian monuments of Wales. By V. E. Nash-Williams. 1139}. Pp. xxiii+-255+pls. 72. 
Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1950. £4. 45. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 2nd February 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. R. H. Ellis and Mr. W. E. Griffiths were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, Mr. G. C. Dunning, Mr. Lewis Edwards, and Dr. W. L. Hild- 
burgh were appointed Auditors of the Society’s accounts for 1949. 

Mr. J. S. P. Bradford, F.S.A., read a paper on the Apulia Expedition, 1949: Fieldwork and 
excavations on Neolithic, Roman, and Medieval air-photograph sites. 


Thursday, 9th February 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Dr. D. B. Harden, V-P. S.A., read a paper on Glass Vessels in Anglo-Saxon England. 


Thursday, 16th February 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. B. Honey, Mrs. S$. W. Rawlins, and Mr. A. W. Acworth were admitted Fellows. 

The Very Rev. E. Milner-White, Dean of York, read a paper on the Apocalypse Panels in the 
East Window of York Minster. 


Thursday, 23rd February 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Lt.-Col. G. W. Meates read a paper on the Roman Villa at Lullingstone and the marble 
busts found there. 


Thursday, 2nd March 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. C. R. Hudleston was admitted a Fellow. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. L. R. A. Grove, Prof. N. B. L. Pevs- 
ner, Mr. R. W. Cooper, Prof. T. Jones Pierce, Miss D. Greene, Mr. W. Ison, Rev. Dom 
C. A. P. Watkin, Mr. G. G. Pace, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. A. N. Kennard, Rev. T. D. S. 
Bayley, Miss E. Ralph, Mr. G. P. Barker, Miss B. de Cardi, Mr. F. G. G. Carr. 

Mr. B. W. Pearce, F.S.A., exhibited Roman and pre-Roman objects from Richborough; 
Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, F.S.A., exhibited a wooden figure from Greenford, Middlesex; 
Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., exhibited a carved amber lion and a gilt copper cross; Mr. F. C. 
Elliston-Erwood, F.S.A., exhibited drawings of a painted consecration cross from Bearsted 
church, Kent; Mr. R. H. Pearson, F.S.A., exhibited a palimpsest brass inscription from Hever, 
Kent. 


Thursday, 9th March 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H. Phillips, Miss B. de Cardi, Mr. G. P. Barker, and Mr. P. Grierson were admitted 
Fellows. 

The meeting unanimously confirmed the election of Mr. Rupert Leo Scott Bruce-Mitford as 
Secretary and member of Council in the place of Mr. T. D. Kendrick resigned. 

The Secretary, in the absence of Dr. M. Hornik, read his paper on the frescoes of Castel- 


seprio. 
Thursday, 16th March 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. R. W. Cooper and Mr. A. N. Kennard were admitted Fellows. 
Mr. W. F. Grimes, F.S.A., read a paper on excavations in the London Charterhouse, 1947. 


Thursday, 23rd March 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. L. R. A. Grove and Mr. J. H. Edwards were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. W. A. Seaby, F.S.A., read a paper on a pre-Conquest stirrup from the Avon at Chippen- 
ham, Wilts., and others of its class. 
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Thursday, 30th March 1950. Dr. Joan Evans, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Professor Kenneth Conant was admitted an Honorary Fellow. 

Mr. T. D. Kendrick, F.S.A., read a paper on some continental varieties of antiquarian thought 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Thursday, 20th April 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr..E. Cummins, Mr. A. Veitch, and Dom C. A. P. Watkin were admitted Fellows. 

Sir James Mann, President, exhibited, by permission of the Dean and Chapter, the funeral 
achievements of the Black Prince from Canterbury Cathedral. Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Vice- 
President, and Mrs. O’Neil, F.S.A., read a paper on the Roman Conquest of the Cotswolds. 


Thursday 27th April 1950. Anniversary Meeting. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair, 
Prof. N. B. L. Pevsner was admitted a Fellow. 
Mr. Lewis Edwards and Mr. G. C. Dunning were appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 


The following report of the Council for the year 1949-50 was read: — 


Research.—Grants from the Research Fund have been made to the Verulamium Excavation 
Fund, the Apulia Expedition, for the preparation of the Map of Roman Libya, for excavations 
in the Forum at Colchester, the Roman Villas at Lullingstone and Whittington Court, for the 
work of the Caernarvonshire Excavation Committee, and for palaeolithic research in the lower 
Bristol Avon 

Morris Fund.—Grants from the Morris Fund have been made towards the repair of the 
churches at South Creake (Norf.), Pickworth (Lincs.), Iford (Sussex), Tinwell (Lincs.), Bulwick 
(Northants.), Mildenhall (Wilts.), Morton (Lincs.), Cobham (Kent), and for the preservation of 
wall-paintings at East Bedfont (Middx. ). 

Croft Lyons Fund.—The work on the new Dictionary of British Arms continues, some 
22,000 cards having been prepared during the year. 4 Catalogue of Medieval Rolls of Arms, 
by A. R. Wagner, F.S.A., will be published in the summer in conjunction with the Harleian 
Society. 

r y. Wheeler Fund.—Grants amounting to £100 have been made to two applicants. 

Publications —The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly. After due consideration of 
the increased cost of a return to quarterly publication, a decision on the matter has been postponed 
for a year. Archaeologia, vol. 93, was published in the autumn of 1949 and Research Report 
No. XVI, Richborough IV, in February 1950. 

Library.—The Catalogues Sub-Committee appointed by Council has received expert reports 
from Fellows on the Society’s manuscripts, prints and drawings, pictures and archaeological col- 
lections. Miss H. A. Digby-Brown has been appointed to assist in the cataloguing of the collec- 
tions of prints and drawings, &c. 

The routine cataloguing has kept pace with the large intake of periodical literature. It has also 
been found possible to subject-index some extensive series which have been in the Library for 
many years. 

Redundant books and periodicals, the disposal of which was authorized by the Library Com- 
mittee, have been sold for £70. Their removal has set free much needed space in the basement, 
but it is still difficult to provide room for standard sets and expanding periodicals in the more 
accessible parts of the Library. 

Further contacts have been made with foreign societies and new exchanges have been entered 
into. 

General._—Regular meetings have been held throughout the Session. 

Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford has been appointed a Member of Council and Secretary of the 
Society in the place of Mr. T. D. Kendrick, who has resigned on his appointment as Director of 
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the British Museum. The Council wishes to place on record its warm appreciation of the faithful 
service of Mr. Kendrick during his ten years as Secretary of the Society. 

The Society has taken the initiative in convening a conference to be held at Colchester in July 
1950 to celebrate the nineteenth centenary of its foundation as the Colonia Claudia Victricensis. 

The Society has constituted a representative Committee in collaboration with the British 
School at Rome to secure the preparation of the map of Roman Libya before British trusteeship 
of that country lapses in 1952. 

The first season’s work of the Society’s Apulia Committee, under the direction of Mr. J. S. P. 
Bradford, F.S.A., has produced valuable results which have been communicated to the Society. 
Two further seasons’ work are planned. 

In February a conference was convened by the Society with other interested bodies, to 
consider what action could be taken in connexion with redundant buildings of historical and 
architectural importance. A joint Committee has been formed which will meet again after the 
publication of the Gowers Report. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Society: Sir Alfred Clapham on the 
Management Committee of the Institute of Archaeology of London University; Dr. Joan 
Evans, Mr. R. F. Jessup, and Mr. I. D. Margary on the Council for British Archaeology; Sir 
Leonard Woolley on the Committee for the encouragement of archaeological work in Persia; 
Mr. E. Estyn Evans at the Centenary of the foundation of The Queen’s University, Belfast; 
and Dr. Joan Evans at the Ninth International Congress of Historical Sciences. 


The following gifts other than books have been received:— 


From Mrs. T. D. Atkinson:— 

Unpublished manuscripts of the late 'T. D. Atkinson on ‘Local character in English architecture’ and 

other essays, note-books, etc. 
From E. B. Birley, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Letters from the Rev. John Brand to Mr. Ralph Beilby, bound with various prints and letters concerning 
the history and antiquities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
From A. B. Connor, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Rubbing of the brass of Robert Kenwick, 1689, from King’s Sutton, Northants. 
From J. D. Cowen, Esq., F.S.A.:— 

Plans and elevations of the church of Saint Philbert de Grandlieu, France, made in 1867-8 by 
Sir H. Dryden: tracings of plans and elevations of the church of Barton-on-Humber, made in 1887 
by Sir H. Dryden. 

Bequeathed by the late G. C. Druce, Esq., F.S.A. (in 1948):— 
Notes, indexes and albums of photographs concerning Bestiaries and photographs of Misericords. 
From Lewis Edwards, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Epitaphs to the memory of Robert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A., late Treasurer of the Noviomagian Society, 1829. 
From the late R. L. Hine, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Notes and rubbings of graffiti in English churches, masons’ marks, etc. 
From H. Stanford London, Esq., F.S.A.:— 

Casts of the seal and of the signet of William Bruges, Garter King of Arms, 1415-50: of Richard 
Bruges, Lancaster King of Arms, 1399-1415: counter-seal used by Richard Bruges: signet of 
Katherine, wife of Richard Bruges. 

From Daniel Lysons, Esq.:— 

Commonplace books of Rev. Daniel Lysons; diaries and journals of Rev. Samuel Lysons; portfolio of 
topographical etchings, many by Rev. Samuel Lysons; MS. material for articles by Rev. Samuel 
Lysons; pedigree of the Lysons family and related papers; papers concerning the Society of Antiquaries 
addressed to Rev. Samuel Lysons and MSS. papers read by him to the Society. 

From R. H. Pearson, Esq., F.S.A.:— 

Rubbings of brasses at Great Hampden, Bucks.; Hever, Kent; Whichford, Warwickshire; Aldenham, 

Herts., and photographs of brasses at Little Chart, Kent. 
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From G. A. E. Ruck, Esq., F.S.A.:— h 
Rubbing of brass of Mr. Thomas D’Aye, 1682 (Camb. Folk Museum), and of brasses from Skillington, h 
Beds., and Dean, Beds. n 
From P. 'T. Smith, Esq.:— 
Copy of the pedigree of Smith of Warmingham, Cheshire. 
h 
Obituary.—The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary:— t 


Ordinary Fellows 


Rev. Francis Llewellyn Bridges, M.A., 11th May 1949. 

Rev. Herbert John Edwin Burrell, M.A., May 1949. 

Daniel Moir Carnegie, 18th July 1949. 

Herbert Chitty, M.A., 28th December 1949. 

William Cooper, F.R.Hist.S., 30th October 1949. 

Eliot Curwen, M.A., M.B., 15th March 1950. 

Francis Harold Fairweather, O.B.E., M.D., 12th February 1950. 

Col. Sir Edmund Vivian Gabriel, Kt., C.S.I., C.M.G., C.V.O., C.B.E., 14th February 
1950. 

Archer Hodgkinson, Esq., 8th February 1950. 

George Alfred Humphreys, F.R.I.B.A., LL.D., J.P., 8th May 1948. 

Sir Charles Igglesden, Kt., J.P., K.L., 26th June 1949. 

Edward William O’Flaherty Lynam, D.Litt., M.R.I.A., 29th January 1950. 

Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister, M.A., Litt.D., M.R.I.A., 26th April 1950. | 

William Thomas Mellows, M.B.E., LL.B., F.R.Hist.S., 22nd April 1950. | 

Gustave Nathaniel Farrant Reddan, Esq., gth April 1950. , 

Frank Stevens, O.B.E., gth November 1949. 

Rev. Percy Sumner, 3rd February 1950. 

Frank Coston Taylor, M.A., 7th November 1949. 

Harold Wacher, M.D., 11th April 1949. 

Lt.-Col. Sir Cuthbert Wilfrid Whitaker, M.A., 4th April 1950. 


Honorary Fellows 
Donald Lindsay Galbreath, Esq., D.D.S., 2nd November 1949. 


Tue Rev. Francis LLEwEttyn Bripces, who died on 11th May 1949, was elected a Fellow 
in 1930. He was educated at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, where he took the History 
Tripos, and Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. He went to India in 1910 as a Chaplain on the Ecclesiastical 
Establishment and served at various stations there until his retirement. He bequeathed £500 to 
the Society. 


Tue Rev. Hersert Joun Epwin Burret, who died in May 1949, was elected a Fellow in 
1930. He was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and Cuddesdon College. He held various 
charges in Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire and was latterly Rector of Balsham, 1910-34. 
He was appointed Honorary Canon of Ely in 1927. 


HERBERT Cuitty who died on 28th December 1949 at the age of 86 was a well-known figure 
at Burlington House. He went to Winchester in 1876 and was Senior Commoner Prefect in 1881. 
Proceeding to Balliol College, Oxford, he took a first in Classical Moderations and gained his 
blue for Association football, fives, and lawn tennis. He was called to the Bar by the Inner Temple 
in 1887. From 1907 to the end of his life he served his old school as House Bursar, Steward of the 
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Manors, and Keeper of the Archives. He edited the registers of three Bishops of Winchester and 
his extensive knowledge of the history of the college was displayed in numerous articles and 
monographs. He was elected F.S.A. in 1920. 


Exror Curwen, who died on 15th March 1950, had been a Fellow since 1922. Born in 1865, 
he was educated at Mill Hill School and studied medicine at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and at 
the London Hospital, qualifying in 1889. In 1893 he worked under the late Dr. (later Sir) 
Wilfred Grenfell in Labrador, crossing the Atlantic in a 100-ft. sailing-ship from Yarmouth to 
St. John’s (Newfoundland) in 17} days, and returning in the same ship in 124 days. In 1894 
he went to China as a medical missionary under the London Missionary Society, but had to 
return to England in 1900 for reasons of health. He settled at Hove in 1901 and soon began to 
take an active interest in local archaeology, making a detailed surface survey of the minor earth- 
works of the Sussex Downs, and amassing a large collection of local flint implements. He was 
for thirty-five years a member of the Council of the Sussex Archaeological Society, and for seven 
years (1942-9) its Chairman. He was also Chairman of the Museum Committee of the same 
Society for twenty-six years, during which time he completely reorganized the collections at 
Lewes. He also contributed several articles on his field-work to the Sussex Archaeological Collec- 
tions. He served on the Council in 1932 and contributed numerous notes to the Antiquaries 
Fournal. 


CotoneL Sir Vivian GasriEL, who died at Government House, Antigua, on 14th February 
1950, was a gentleman usher to the King. Born in 1875, he entered the Indian Civil Service and 
after service in India was appointed to the India Office in 1902. In 1911 he was Secretary for the 
Coronation Durbar. He was knighted in 1937. He had received the C.S.I., C.M.G., C.V.O., 
and C.B.E. and numerous foreign orders. 


Donatp Linpsay GALBREATH was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1948. He visited London 
in the autumn of 1949 with the intention of reading a paper to the Society on 3rd November, but 
died suddenly on the previous day. He was born in 1884, the son of an American dentist, and 
settled first in Germany and later in Switzerland where he practised as a dentist at Montreux, 
eventually taking Swiss nationality. He had a lifelong interest in heraldry and became the President 
of the Swiss Heraldic Society and one of the leading authorities on European heraldry on which 
he wrote papers of outstanding authority. His untimely death was a shock to his many friends 
and correspondents. 


Grorce ALFrep Humpnreys, who died on 8th May 1948, was elected a Fellow in 1935. An 
architect, and a member of the Town Planning Institute, he became chief agent for Lord Mostyn 
and others. He was a Governor of the University of Wales and Chairman of the Council of the 
University College of North Wales, a Trustee of the Royal Cambrian Academy, and a Justice of 
the Peace for Caernarvonshire. 


Sir Cuaries IccLespEN, who died at Ashford on 26th June 1949 at the age of 88, was 
elected a Fellow in 1921. For sixty-eight years he was Editor of the Kentish Express, a paper 
founded by his father. He played a prominent part in the affairs of east Kent and was a county 
alderman. He was President of the Institute of Journalists in 1927 and was knighted in the fol- 
lowing year for his services to journalism. 


Epwarp Wii.1aM O’FLanerty Lynam, who was elected F.S.A. in 1938, died on 29th 
January 1950, at the age of 64. Educated at Queen’s College, Cork, London University, and in 
Germany and France, he was appointed Assistant Keeper in the Department of Printed Books 
in the British Museum in 1910. In 1931 he became Superintendent of the Map Room at the 
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Museum and did much to improve the cataloguing and usefulness of the collection. He was 
elected a member of the Royal Irish Academy in 1926 in recognition of his work on Irish his- 
tory; was Treasurer from 1929 to 1935, and later a Vice-President, of the Viking Society; Hon, 
Secretary of the Hakluyt Society from 1931 to 1945; and a member of the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He was author of ‘Maps of the Fenland’ (V.C.H. Hunts.) and other essays 
and was a contributor to The Times and the Geographical Fournal. 


Ropert ALEXANDER Stewart Maca ister, formerly Professor of Celtic Archaeology in 
University College, Dublin, from 1909 to 1943, died in Cambridge, where he had retired, on 26th 
April 1950. Born in Dublin in 1870, the son of Professor Alexander Macalister, he was educated 
at Cambridge and in Germany and became an authority on the archaeology of both Ireland and 
Palestine. He was Director of Excavations, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1900-9 and 1923-4, 
He published The Excavation of Gezer (1912), 4 History of Civilization in Palestine (1912), and 
A Century of Excavation in Palestine (1926). Dr. Macalister was an authority on the Celtic 
languages and on Ogam script. Among his numerous works on Irish archaeology are Ireland in 
Pre-Celtic Times (1922), The Archaeology of Ireland (1927), and Corpus Inscriptionum Insularum 
Celticarum (1945 and 1949). He served as Chairman of the Ancient Monuments Advisory 
Council of the Irish Free State, was President of the Royal Irish Academy from 1926 to 1931, 
President of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland from 1925 to 1928, and twice President 
of the Cambrian Archaeological Association. He served on the Council of this Society in 1944 
and 1945. 


Wittiam Tuomas Mettows, who died suddenly on 22nd April 1950, in his 68th year, had 
been in poor health for some years. Educated at Bishop Stortford School and London University, 
he qualified as a solicitor in 1904. He joined his father who was Town Clerk of Peterborough, 
and on his retirement in 1917 succeeded him as Town Clerk, an office he held until 1930. He was 
Archivist to the City and the Cathedral and published a number of volumes relating to Peter- 
borough history, and edited others for the Friends of Peterborough Cathedral and the Northants. 
Record Society. He was Chairman of the Trustees of Peterborough Museum and President of the 
Peterborough Historical Association. He was elected F.S.A. in 1934. He became Treasurer of 
the Cathedral and in 1935 Clerk to the Dean and Chapter. He was to have been elected an 
Honorary Freeman of the City he served so well. 


Gustave NATHANIEL FarranT Reppan, who died suddenly on gth April 1950, was elected 
a Fellow in 1939. He lived at Mansfield where he found time amid an active and successful 
business life to assume many public responsibilities. He joined the Thoroton Society in 1923, was 
elected to its Council in 1932, and was elected Treasurer in the following year. He assisted during 
several seasons in the excavation of the Roman Fort at Richborough. 


Frank Stevens, who died on gth November 1949, was the Director of the Salisbury, South 
Wilts. and Blackmore Museum. Except for a short period in his youth during which he acted as 
private secretary to the Maharajah of Vizianagram, he spent the whole of his life in his native 
city of Salisbury. He was well known as a lecturer on various branches of natural history and 
local lore. In 1913 he accepted the post of Controller of the Salisbury Museum of which his 
father had been the first Director and for thirty-seven years his energies and his wide knowledge 
were devoted to the museum, the character of which was transformed under his guidance. He 
wrote a number of books and contributed several papers to the Antiquaries Fournal and numerous 
articles to the Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine. He was elected a Fellow in 1918, was Local 
Secretary for Wilts., served on the Council in 1927 and 1928, and was President of the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Society in 1936. He was a Justice of the Peace and a member of the Wilts. 
County Council for 18 years, being made an O.B.E. for his public services in 1930. 
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Harotp Wacuer, who died on 11th April 1949, was elected a Fellow in 1930. A native of 
Canterbury, he was educated at King’s School, St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Guy’s Hospital. 
He qualified as a doctor in 1903 and spent the rest of his life in the family practice. He took an 
active interest in the history and antiquities of his native city. 


Si Curupert Witrrip Wuiraker, who died on 4th April 1950, at the age of 76, was 
elected a Fellow in 1914. He was a younger son of our late Fellow, Mr. Joseph Whitaker, who 
founded Whitaker’s Almanack in 1868. Educated at Lancing and University College, Oxford, 
he became Editor of the Almanack on his father’s death in 1895, a position he occupied for the 
remaining fifty-five years of his life. He played a considerable part in the affairs of the City of 
London, acting as chairman of a number of committees and being Chief Commoner in 1924. He 
received a knighthood in 1946 for his services to the corporation. He was keenly interested in 
the work of the Roman and Medieval London Excavation Council. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were declared elected officers and 
members of Council for the ensuing year: Sir James Mann, President; Mr. H. L. Bradfer- 
Lawrence, Treasurer; Prof. R. E. M. Wheeler, Director; Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, 
Secretary; Dr. John Allan, Rev. E. P. Baker, Mr. E. B. Birley, Mr. J. D. Cowen, Mr. A. R. 
Dufty, Mr. G. C. Dunning, Dr. Joan Evans, Mr. W. H. Godfrey, Dr. D. B. Harden, Dr. W. L. 
Hildburgh, Prof. M. E. L. Mallowan, Mr. B. W. Pearce, Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph, Mr. A. J. 
Toppin, Prof. T. B. L. Webster, Mrs. A. Williams, Dr. C. E. Wright. 

The President then delivered his Anniversary Address (pp. 129-34), and presented the 
Gold Medal of the Society for distinguished services to archaeology to Dr. A. E. van Giffen, 
Hon. F.S.A. 

On the motion of Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Vice-President, the following resolution was 
carried unanimously: “That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his 
Address and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ The President signified his assent. 


Thursday, 4th May 1950. Sir Alfred Clapham, Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Foster Stearns was admitted a Fellow. The following were elected Fellows of the Society: 
Mr. W. J. Croome, Mr. J. G. S. Brinson, Lt.-Col. R. J. Appleby, Mrs. H. R. E. Davidson, 
Mrs. N. K. Chadwick, Mr. R. O. Faulkner, Rt. Hon. Sir R. Evershed, Mr. B. K. Hope- 
Taylor, Mrs. M. C. §. Cruwys, Mr. H. L. Honeyman, Mr. J. A. Frere, Lt.-Col. G. W. Meates, 
Mr. E. J. D. Warrillow. 

Mr. F. C. Morgan, F.S.A., exhibited photographs of roof bosses at Hereford Cathedral; Mr. 
B. W. Pearce, F.S.A., exhibited a Viking sword and Roman small objects from Richborough; 
Mr. E. B. Birley, F.S.A., exhibited photostats of two letters on archaeological subjects by Thomas 
Wright, the author of Louthiana (1748); Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., exhibited four Italian 
crucifixes of the 13th and 15th centuries; Mr. R. H. Pearson, F.S.A., exhibited the reverse of a 
brass of Flemish work of 1484 from Warwickshire with rubbings of four other fragments of the 
same brass. 


Thursday, 11th May 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. G. S. Brinson, Rev. T. D. S. Bayley, Lt.-Col. G. W. Meates, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Evershed, and Mr. B. K. Hope-Taylor were admitted Fellows. 

The appointment of Local Secretaries for the quadrennial period ending with the Anniversary 
1954 was confirmed. 

The President announced that he had appointed Dr. John Allan to be a Vice-President. 

Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph, F.S.A., read a paper on Air reconnaissance in Britain: Some recent 
results. 
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Thursday, 18th May 1950. Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

M. Henri Seyrig was admitted an Honorary Fellow. Mr. J. A. Frere, Mr. R. O. Faulkner, 
Mr. E. J. D. Warrillow, Mrs. H. R. E. Davidson, and Mr. T. J. Dunbabin were admitted 
Fellows. 


M. H. Seyrig, Hon. F.S.A., read a paper on The Temple of Bel at Palmyra. 


Thursday, 25th May 1950. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. W. Bridge, Mrs. M. C. S. Cruwys, Miss E. Ralph, and Mr. W. J. Croome were 
admitted Fellows. 

Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., read a paper on recent excavations at Caerwent, Monmouth- 
shire. 


The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until Thursday, 26th October 
1950. 
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SIR ALFRED WILLIAM CLAPHAM 
Died 26th October 1950 


Tue death of Sir Alfred Clapham, President of the Society of Antiquaries from 
1939 to 1944 and previously its Secretary, has removed a Gold Mediallist, a senior 
Fellow of the Society, and one of its most faithful adherents. Week after week during 
the Society’s sessions he took his place regularly at Burlington House whatever the 
subject-matter of the discourse, on the often-avowed principle that, to the true 
antiquary, antiquity had no bounds. His special study was that of Romanesque 
architecture, but his curiosity was infinite and his knowledge both catholic and 
accurate. Indeed in all things his mind was that of the scholar, even though, until 
in 1935 he became a Fellow of the British Academy, he lacked the normal trappings 
of scholarship. He neither entered a university in his younger days nor, strangely 
enough, in his days of eminence was he ever honoured by one. Even the craft-guild 
of his early choice, architecture, passed him by. But these things were of no moment 
tohim. His alert and factual intellect, his quick and astute judgement, his constant 
insistence upon plain first-hand evidence, required no academic stimulus. He had 
a full mind, of a scope unusual in an age of specialization, and of a sympathy far in 
excess of the modern average. 

His life was uneventful. He was born on 27th May 1883, and was educated 
at Dulwich College. Thereafter he chose architecture as his profession, but soon 
left the drawing-office, first for the Victoria County History and then, in 1912, 
for the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England), with which he 
remained successively as editor, secretary, and commissioner until he died. From 
the outset he stamped the Commission’s work with his direct intelligence. He 
sought brevity of expression, even to the extent of baldness; and he had an almost 
intuitive knack of seeing a problem and of scenting its answer between the un- 
suspecting lines of the field-reports that were presented to him by the Commission’s 
miscellaneous staff. At an early age he fortified this natural perspicacity by the 
systematic visitation of medieval buildings throughout the country and by the 
methodical preparation of architectural and other notes in a multitude of note- 
books, some of which have happily survived him. Monastic sites were then his 
special interest, and there was scarcely one in Great Britain whereof his retentive 
memory did not preserve the essential facts. His life was one of unflagging though 
seemingly effortless application. 

The only interruption of this routine was a period of military service in Egypt and 
Palestine during the First World War when he served in The Royal Sussex Regi- 
ment. He seized the opportunity to make a fresh and illuminating study of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the resultant paper, with a monumental coloured plan, was 
chosen to inaugurate the Antiquaries Journal in 1920. From that date until his 
death he produced from time to time papers dealing mostly though not exclu- 
sively with medieval architecture in the same journal, in the Archaeological 
Journal, in Antiquity and elsewhere, but his published material never fully reflected 
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his potentiality or indeed his actual achievement. In his maturity he wrote three 
volumes for the Oxford University Press, two on Romanesque Architecture in England 
(1930 and 1934) and one on Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe (1936), 
which are marked by his customary conciseness and clarity of thought and are 
standard works within the limits of their restricted scale. But the importunities of his 
friends failed to ruffle the even tenor of his life and to stir him to any more anxious 
activity. The reports of his Royal Commission dealing with Essex, Buckingham- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Middlesex, London, Herefordshire, Westmorland, and 
Oxford remain his principal literary memorial. 

It is truer, however, to say of Clapham than of most men that his finest memorial 
lies in the hearts of his friends. He had a great capacity for friendship of an un- 
obtrusive but enduring kind; and to those of his intimates who had the privilege 
of travelling with him in this country or in France, his quiet gusto for all that he 
saw and experienced and his wisdom lightly borne have left a memory of perfect 
companionship. Those who knew him less well had yet some understanding of the 
kindliness, steadiness, and probity of his mind. He held a balance between the 
new and the old schools of thought, and in his latter days made the perfect 
chairman of bodies where both had to be mutually reconciled. He was never a 
spectacular leader but, when moved, was an accepted organizer of victory. Such 
action as he took was the more effective for the essential placidity from which it 
sprang. The Council for British Archaeology, for example, state-aided response 
to war-time and post-war conditions, was largely a product of his brain and his 
persistence, and during difficult years he lent his counsel, as chairman, to the Lon- 
don University Institute of Archaeology and, as president, to the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute. 

Latterly in his retirement he had returned to the study of pre-Conquest sculpture, 
and it is to be hoped that some of his latest work may yet see the light of print. In 
the course of it he found himself in a characteristic dilemma: on the one hand an 
acute anxiety not to traverse the feelings of his friends, and on the other hand his 
intense distrust of any but the most objective and analytical reckoning. The dilemma 
fairly represents his sensibility and his forthrightness, two traits which were never 
more manifest than in his last months and may perhaps serve as his epitaph in 
the minds of us who knew and valued him, and of the Society which was the focus 
of his life. 
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Abbey Dore (Herefordshire), orientation of church, 


Ahsey of St. Mary of the Meadows, Leicester, by 
Prof. A. Hamilton Thompson, reviewed, 100. 

Abbott, G. Wyman, on bronze Viking pin from 
Castor, 75. 

Abercom cross, 171. 

Aberlady cross, 171. 

Acworth, A. W., admitted, 233. 

Aesillas, quaestor in Macedonia, coin of, 152. 

Airey, Rev. William, on orientation of churches, 
cited, 49, 50. 

Alexander the Great: head of, on Greek coin, 152; 
tetradrachm of, 152. 

Alexandria, coin from mint of, 152. 

Alfriston (Sussex), brooch from, 189. 

Allan, Dr. John: on embossed studs, cited, 69; 
elected to the Council, 239; appointed Vice- 
President, 239; reviews by: Barbarous Radiates, 
200; 4 Survey of Primitive Money, 201. 

All Cannings Cross (Wilts.), Iron Age sherds from, 
167. 

All Saints, orientation of churches dedicated to, 48, 


49. 

FP of St. Cuthbert, 174. 

Amber beads from Glaston, 186. 

Ammon, sanctuary of, 143 2. 

Andrew, St., orientation of churches dedicated to, 
48, 49. 

Angels, orders of, in York Minster glass, 181. 

Anglo-Saxon (Christian) Openwork Mount from 
Whitby Abbey, by Prof. Ginther Haseloff, 


170-4. 

Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): Cemetery at Glaston, Rut- 
land, by E. 'T. Leeds, and J. L. Barber, 185-9; 
paper on glass vessels, 233. 

Beads: Glaston, 186. 

Brooches: Glaston, 185-9. 

Burials: Glaston, 185-9. 

Knives: Glaston, 186. 

Pins, bronze: Glaston, 187. 

Pottery: Glaston (bowls or cups), 187. 
Shield-bosses: Glaston, 187. 
Sleeve-clasps: Glaston, 186, 187. 
Tweezers: Glaston, 187. 

Anniversary Address, 129-34, 239. 

Antioch Mosaic Pavements, Vols. I and II, by Doro 
Levi, reviewed, go. 

Antiquaries, Society of: 

Anniversary Address, 129-34, 239. 
Anniversary Meeting, 234. 


Antiquaries, Society of (contd.): 
Auditors: appointment of, 233. 
Bibliographies, 118-25; 225-32. 
Council: Election, 239; Report of, 234. 
Croft Lyons Fund, 133, 234. 
Exhibitions, 126-7, 233, 234, 239. 
Fellows, Elections, 233, 239. 

Gifts other than Books, 235. 

Gold Medal, 133-4, 239. 

Library, 234. 

Local Secretaries, appointment of, 239. 

Morris Fund, 131, 234. 

Obituaries, 236-9, 241. 

Proceedings, 126-7, 131; 233-40. 

Publications, 234. 

Representations, 235. 

Research, grants to, 234. 

‘Stukeley’ s Lamp, The Society’s Badge’, by Dr. 
I. A. Richmond, 22-7. 

T. V. Wheeler Fund, 234. 

Antrim, Co., preselite axes from, 146. 

Apollo, studs with embossed head of, 69. 

Appleby, Lt.-Col. R. J., elected, 239. 

Apulia Expedition, paper on, 233, 235. 

Archers, rates of pay, 52 #., 53, 56. 

Ardagh chalice, 172, 173. 

Arkell, A. J.: Ear/y Khartoum, by, reviewed, 197; 
The Old Stone Age in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
by, reviewed, 197. 

Armorial Glass of the Oxford Diocese, by E. A. 
Greening Lamborn, reviewed, 98. 

Armour, note on slab from Jerpoint with incised 
figures of knights, 193-4; see a/so Swords. 

Arran, Isle of (Scotland), axe-hammer from Tor- 
more Farm, 150. 

Arras (Yorks.), chariot-pole sheath from, 192. 

Arrow-heads, see Medieval. 

Art in Medieval France, 987-1498, by Dr. Joan 
Evans, reviewed, 96. 

Arthog (Merioneths.), axe-hammer from, 145. 

Atchana-Alalakh (Syria): excavations at, 1946, by 
Sir Leonard Woolley, 1-21; acknowledgements, 
1; City wall, 15; Niqmepa Palace, 2, 11, 13, 15, 
16; stonemason’s workshop, 19; Temple, The: 
2-13; portico, 3; shrines, 5, 6, 10; staircases, 4, 
5; Yarim-Lim Palace, 2, 5 #., 15, 18, 19. 

Finds: altar, 12; casket or unguent-box (in form 
of duck), 8, 14; daggers, 10; figurines, 8, 14, 
19; glass vessels, &c., 8, 10, 14; pottery, 10; 
(with impressed designs), 17, 18, 19; (Cypro- 
Mycenaean), 14, 16; (Khabur), 17, 18; (Nuzu), 
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Atchana-Alalakh: Finds (contd.): 
14, 16; (painted), 19, 20; (plain black), 20; 
sculptures (goddess), 12, 14; (human face), 8, 
12; (King Idri-mi), 12; lions, 8, 10, 11; ortho- 
stats, 8, 10, 11, 15; (Sumerian, fragments), 19; 
seals, 12, 14; spears and spear-heads, 12, 15; 
spoons, libation, 12; tablets, 13; (divination), 10, 
15; vases (alabaster), 10; (Cypro-Mycenaean), 
14; (faience), 18; (paste), 8, 14. 
At the Courts of Great Canfield, Essex, by G. Eland, 
reviewed, 205. 
Aurelius Macrinus, tombstone of, 69 2. 
Axe-hammer from Fifield Bavant, Wilts., and the 
Exploitation of Preselite, by Dr. J. F. S. Stone, 
145-5!. 


Baggaley, J. W., note on bronze shield from River 
Trent, 195. 

Baker, Rev. E. P., elected to the Council, 239. 

Bannister, F. A., report on deposit on Viking sword, 
379. 

‘Barbarous Radiates’, by Philip V. Hill, reviewed, 
200. 

Barber, J. L., see Leeds, E. Thurlow. 

Barker, G. P., elected and admitted, 233. 

Barley, W. M., note on the Fosse Way in Notting- 
hamshire, 64-7. 

Barrows: ‘Bronze Age, on Charmy Down and Lans- 
down, Somerset’, by Mrs. Audrey Williams, 
34-46; Kelsey, 169; Penhale, 162. 

Barrow Wilsford (Wilts.), food-vessel from, 40. 

Bayeux Tapestry, King Harold shown with grey- 
hounds in, 58. 

Bayley, Rev. T. D. S., elected, 233; admitted, 239. 

Beads: amber: Glaston, 186; crystal: Glaston, 186; 
glass: Glaston, 186; Kimmeridge shale, Charmy 
Down, 37, 39, 4°, 433 paste: Glaston, 186. 

Bearsted (Kent), drawings of painted consecration 
cross at, exhibited, 233. 

Beaumaris (Anglesey), building of castle at, 30, 31. 

Behrens, Gustav, Merowingerzeit: Original Alter- 
tiimer des Rimisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums 
in Mainz, by, reviewed, 94. 

Berkshire: see Cold Ash; St. Leonard’s Hill. 

Berner, rates of pay of, 52 2., 53, 59. 

Bersu, Dr. Gerhard, review by: Tred/edorg, 80. 

Bewcastle cross, 171. 

Bibliographies, 118-25; 225-32. 

Billom reliquary, 193. 

Bir ed-Dreder (Tripolitania), Latino-Libyan in- 
scriptions at, 136-7, 138-9. 

Bir el Uaar (‘Tripolitania), Latino-Libyan inscrip- 
tion at, 139. 

Bir Gebira, obelisk tombs of, 142, 143. 
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Birley, E. B., photostats of letters by Thomas 
Wright, exhibited by, 239; elected to the Council, 
239; review by: Commandant’s House at Margi. 
dunum, and Terra Sigillata of Margidunum, 94. 

Bir Scemech (Tripolitania), Latino-Libyan inscrip- 
tion from, 137-8, 140. 

Black Prince, Edward the, funeral achievements of, 
exhibited, 234. 

Boars, hunted in England, 59. 

Boghazkeui, divination tablet associated with, 10, 
15. 

Bosham (Sussex), orientation of church, 51. 

Bournemouth (Hants), axe from Bankes Heath, 


147. 
Bowl’s Barrow (Wilts.), preselite boulder from, 147. 
Bracelets, see Roman. 
Brachs or brachet hounds, 60, 61-2. 
Braconiers, rates of pay, 52 #., $3, 61. 
Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L., elected Treasurer, 239. 
Bradford, J. S. P., paper on Apulia Expedition, 
read by, 233. 
Bridge, J. W., admitted, 240. 
Bridges, Rev. F. Ll., obituary, 236. 
Brinson, J. G. S., elected and admitted, 239. 
British Museum: 
Celtic: bronzes from Lough Gur, 190-2. 
Viking: Sword from River Witham, 175-9. 
Bronze Age: 
‘Barrows on Charmy Down and Lansdown, Somer- 
set’, by Mrs. Audrey Williams, 34-46; note on 
bronze shield from River Trent, 195. 
Barrows: Charmy Down and Lansdown, Somerset, 
see above; Kelsey, 169; Penhale, 162. 
Beads: Charmy Down, 37, 39, 40, 43. 
Burials: beaker, Charmy Down, 37-9; cremation, 
Charmy Down, 37-9; Lansdown, 46; inhuma- 
tion, Charmy Down, 37-9. 
Hoards: St. Leonard’s Hill, 23. 
Knife-dagger: Charmy Down, 37, 39, 40, 43- 
Pottery: beakers, Charmy Down, 37-9, 40, 42; 
food-vessels, Charmy Down, 37-9, 40, 425 
Lansdown, 46. 
Scrapers: Charmy Down, 40; Lansdown, 46. 
Brooches, see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan) aad Roman. 
Brough (Crococolana) (Notts.), Fosse Way near, 66. 
Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S.: note on Sir George Hill’s 
note on Treasure Trove, 67; wooden figure from 
Greenford, exhibited by, 233; appointed auditor, 
233; elected Secretary, 133, 233, 234, 2393 fe 
view by: Nubian Treasure, 76. 

Burrell, Rev. H. J. E., obituary, 236. 

Bushnell, G. H. S., see Lethbridge, T. C. 

Buxton, D. A. J., review by: At the Courts of Great 
Canfield, Essex, 205. 
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Caerwent (Monmouthshire), paper on excavations 
at, 240. 

Calmine, St., reliquary of, 193. 

Cambridgeshire, see Wilbraham, Little. 

Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, Victoria County 
History of, Vol. II reviewed, 85. 

Canterbury (Kent): funeral achievements of Black 
Prince from, exhibited, 234; orientation of Holy 
Cross Church, 50. 

Caracalla, coin of, 23 2. 

Carausius, coin of, 23 #. 

Carchemish (Syria), shrine at, 5. 

Carlisle (Cumberland), Thomas de Houghton at, 

2. 

om D. M., obituary, 236. 

Caroe, Alban D. R., Old Churches and Modern 
Craftsmanship, by, reviewed, 102. 

Carr, F. G. G., elected, 233. 

Castel Trosino (Italy), glass beakers from, 71. 

Castor (Northants.), bronze Viking pin from, 75. 

Catatores: meaning of term, 56; rates of pay, $2 #., 

56. 

Po Thompson, Miss G., reviews by: Early 
Khartoum, 197; The Old Stone Age in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 197. 

Cave, C. J. P., orientation of churches, by, 47-51. 

Celtic, note on two bronzes from Lough Gur, 
190-2. 

Chadwick, Mrs. N. K., elected, 239. 

Charmy Down (Somerset), excavation of Bronze 
Age barrows on, 34-43. 

Chatwin, P. B., review by: Victoria History of the 
County of Warwick, Vol. V, 201. 

Chewton Plain (Somerset), Cairn on, 43. 

Chichester (Sussex), orientation of churches in, 50. 

Childe, Prof. V. Gordon, reviews by: Chronologie 
der jiingeren Steinzeit Mittel- und Siidosteuropas, 
205; Hama, 198; Neolithic Period in Bulgaria, 
88. 

Chippenham (Wilts.), paper on pre-Conquest 
stirrup from the Avon at, 233. 

Chi-Rho monogram, on Roman medallion, 70. 

Chitty, Herbert, obituary, 236. 

Chronologie der jiingeren Steinzeit Mittel- und Siid- 
osteuropas, by V. Milojti¢, reviewed, 205. 

Clapham, Sir Alfred, to represent Society on Manage- 
ment Committee of London University Institute 
of Archaeology, 235; obituary, 241. 

Clarendon (Wilts.), wolf caught at, 54. 

Clay, Dr. Charles, review by, Walberswick Church- 
wardens Accounts, av. 1450-1499, 101. 

Coins, see Greek and Roman. 

Colchester (Essex): note on glass beaker from Castle, 
70; nineteenth centenary of foundation, 235. 
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Cold Ash (Berks.), greenstone axe from, 150. 

Commandant’s House at Margidunum, and Terra 
Sigillata of Margidunum, by Dr. Felix Oswald, 
reviewed, 94. 

Complete Peerage, or a History of the House of Lords 
and all its Members from the Earliest Times, 
edited by Geoffrey H. White, Vol. XI, reviewed, 
100. 

Conant, Prof. Kenneth, admitted an Honorary 
Fellow, 234. 

Constans, coin of, 23 7. 

Constitutio Domus Regis and the King’s Sport, by 
G. H. White, 52-63. 

Convers, John le, medieval clerk of works, 28, 29. 

Cooper: 

R. W., elected and admitted, 233. 
W., obituary, 236. 

Corder, Philip, note on embossed studs from Malton, 
68-70. 

Cornwall: see Heamoor; Kelsey Head; Penhale; 
Portscatho; Restormel; Zennor. 

Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North Ameri- 
can Collections, Vols. I and II, by Edith Porada 
and Briggs Buchanan, reviewed, 86. 

Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon Great Square-headed 
Brooches, by E. 'T. Leeds, reviewed, 204. 

Corston (Somerset), beaker from, 40. 

Cotswolds, paper on Roman Conquest of, 234. 

Cowen, J. D., elected to the Council, 239. 

Cowley, L. F., report on skeleton from Charmy 
Down, 37. 

Crawford, O. G. S., Topography of Roman Scotland 
north of the Antonine Wall, by, reviewed, 92. 

Crococolana, see Brough. 

Croome, W. J., elected, 239; admitted, 240. 

Crossley, F. H., review by, Woodwork in York, 207. 

Crundale, Richard de, medieval mason, 28, 29. 

Cruwys, Mrs. M.C.S., elected, 239; admitted, 240. 

Cumberland: see Carlisle; Drumburgh; Inglewood 
Forest; Kirkoswald; Langdale. 

Cummins, E., admitted, 234. 

Currency bars, see Iron Age. 

Curwen, Eliot, obituary, 236, 237. 

Cuthbert, St., portable altar of, 174. 


Dagger-god, 12. 
Davidson, Mrs. H. R. E., elected, 239; admitted, 


240. 

de Cardi, Miss B., elected and admitted, 233. 

Deer, types of, hunted in England, 59. 

Denmark, see Terslev. 

Derbyshire, see Liff’s Lowe. 

Devon: see Exeter; Hembury Castle; Holne; Sid- 
mouth. 


O, 42; 
6. 
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Dimier, Fr. M.-A., Recueil des plans d’ églises cister- 
ciennes, by, reviewed, 202. 

Dorchester (Oxon.), macehead from, 150. 

Dorset: see Gillingham; Maiden Castle; Upwey. 

Dover (Kent), Thomas de Houghton at, 32. 

Drumburgh (Cumberland), Macedonian coin from, 
153. 

Dudhalia, orthostat with carving of, 8, 11, 15. 

Dufty, A. R., elected to the Council, 239. 

Dunbabin, T. J., admitted, 240. 

Dunfermline (Fife), Thomas de Houghton at, 31. 

Dunning, G. C., paper on excavations at Caerwent 
read by, 240; note on Limoges enamelled plaque, 
192-3; appointed auditor, 233, and Scrutator of 
the Ballot, 234; elected to the Council, 239. 


Early Khartoum, by A. J. Arkell, reviewed, 197. 

Edinburgh Castle, Thomas de Houghton employed 
in, 30, 31. 

Edlin, H. L., Woodland Crafts in Britain, by, re- 
viewed, 103. 

Edward, son of Edward III (the Black Prince), 
funeral achievements of, exhibited, 234. 

Edwards: 

J. H., admitted, 233. 
Lewis, appointed auditor, 233; appointed Scru- 
tator of the Ballot, 234. 

Eeles, Dr. F. C., on the orientation of churches, 
cited, 47, 48. 

Eland, G., At the Courts of Great Canfield, Essex, 
by, reviewed, 205. 

Eleanor of Castille, tomb of, 29. 

Ellis, R. H., admitted, 233. 

Elliston-Erwood, F. C., drawings of painted con- 
secration cross from Bearsted exhibited by, 233. 

El-Ureia, Wadi (Tripolitania), Latino-Libyan in- 
scription at, 139-40. 

Emery, Walter B., Nudian Treasure, by, reviewed, 


Enamel, note on Limoges plaque, 192-3. 
Essex: see Colchester. 

Ethelwulf, gold ring of, 178. 

Evans: 

E. Estyn, appointed to represent Society at Cen- 
tenary of foundation of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, 235. 

Dr. Joan, Art in Medieval France, 987-1498, by, 
reviewed, 96; appointed to represent Society on 
Council for British Archaeology, and on 9th 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
235; elected to the Council, 239; review by, 
Stained Glass in French Churches, 97. 

Evershed, Rt. Hon. Sir R., elected and admitted, 


239. 
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‘Excavations at Atchana-Alalakh, 1946’, by Sir 
Leonard Woolley, 1-21. 

Exchequer: Little Black Book of the, printed by 
Thos. Hearne, 52; Red Book of the, edited by 
Dr. Hubert Hall, 52. 

Exeter (Devon), orientation of St. Martin’s church, 


51. 


Fairweather, Dr. F. H., obituary, 236. 

Fargo Plantation (Wilts.): Bronze Age burials at, 
42; food-vessel from, 40. 

Faulkner, R. O., elected, 239; admitted, 240. 

Fausta, St., reliquary of, 193. 

Faustina, coins of, 23. 

Felton, Sir William de, Governor of Linlithgow, 


30, 31. 

Fifield Bavant (Wilts.), Axe-hammer from, and the 
Exploitation of Preselite, by Dr. F. S. Stone, 
145-51. 

Flints, worked: undated, Langford, 64. See also 
Mesolithic. 

Fosse Way in Nottinghamshire, Note on, by W. M. 
Barley, 64-7. 


Ox: 
Lady, “Two Greek silver coins from Holne, §. 
Devon’, by, 152-5. 
Sir Cyril, note on two Celtic bronzes from Lough 
Gur, 190-2. 
Frere, J. A., elected, 239; admitted, 240. 
Furness Abbey (Lancs.), effigy with Viking type 
sword, 194. 


Gabriel, Col. Sir Vivian, obituary, 236, 237. 

Gadd, C. J., review by, Corpus of Ancient Near 
Eastern Seals in North American Collections, 
Vols. I and II, 87. 

Galbreath, D. L., obituary, 236, 237. 

Gallienus, coin of, 23 2. 

Ganton (Yorks.), Bronze Age burials at, 42. 

Garrowby Wold (Yorks.), food-vessel from, 40. 

Gaul, J. H., Neolithic Period in Bulgaria, by, te- 
viewed, 88. 

Gent, Thomas, eighteenth-century Guide to York, 
by, 180. 

Geology of Kelsey Head and Penhale region, 156. 

Ghirza (Tripolitania), Latino-Libyan inscriptions 
from, 135, 139. 

Gillingham (Dorset), wolves caught at, 54. 

Gilyard-Beer, R., review by, Recueil des plans 
@ églises cisterciennes, 202. 

Glass, painted, ‘Restoration of the East Window of 
York Minster’, by the Very Rev. E. Milner- 
White, 180-4. 
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Glass vessels: note on beaker from Colchester 
Castle, 70. See a/so Roman end Anglo-Saxon 
(Pagan). 

Glaston (Rutland): ‘An Anglian cemetery at’, by E. T. 
Leeds and J. L. Barber, 185-9; Romano-British 
burial at, 72. For details of finds see under Anglo- 
Saxon (Pagan) awd Glass Vessels under Roman. 

Gloucester (Glos.), sword of effigy of Robert of 
Normandy, 194. 

Gloucestershire: see Gloucester; Hampnett. 

Godfrey, W. H., elected to the Council, 239; re- 
view by, Old Churches and Modern Craftsman- 
ship, 102. 

Goodchild, R. G., Latino-Libyan Inscriptions of 
Tripolitania, by, 135-44. 

Gorsey Bigbury (Somerset), beaker from, 40, 43. 

Gowers Report, publication of, 235. 

Graham, Dr. Rose, review by, Abdey of St. Mary of 
the Meadows, Leicester, 100. 

Graig Lwyd (N. Wales), axes from, 147, 149. 

‘Greek Silver Coins from Holne, S. Devon’, by Lady 
(Aileen) Fox, 152-5. 

Greene, Miss D., elected, 233. 

Greenford (Middlesex), wooden figure from, exhi- 
bited, 233. 

Greyhounds, used in the King’s Sport, 53, 57, 58, 
59, 60; shown in Bayeux Tapestry, 58. 

Grieve, Hilda E. P., Some Examples of English 
Handwriting of the Twelfth to the Seventeenth 
Century, by, reviewed, 102. 

Griffiths, W. E., admitted, 233. 

Grimes, W. F., paper on excavations in London 
Charterhouse, read by, 233. 

Grierson, P., admitted, 233. 

Grodecki, Louis, Stained Glass of French Churches, 
by, reviewed, 97. 

Grove, L. R. A., elected and admitted, 233. 

Gur, Lough (Limerick), note on two Celtic bronzes 
from, 190-2. 


Hackness cross, 171. 

Hadrian, disc-brooches with repoussé copies of 
coins of, 70. 

Hama, by Dr. P. F. Riis, reviewed, 198. 

Hampnett (Glos.), cairn at, 42, 43. 

Hampshire: see Bournemouth; Winchester. 

Harden, Dr. D. B., paper on Glass Vessels in Anglo- 
Saxon England, read by, 233; note on glass 
beaker from Colchester Castle, 70; elected to the 
Council, 239. 

Harding, Miss Joan R., ‘Prehistoric sites on the 
N. Cornish coast between Newquay and Perran- 
porth’, by, 156-69. 

Harold, King, in Bayeux Tapestry, 58. 
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Harriers, 60-1. 

Haseloff, Prof. Giinther, ‘Anglo-Saxon Openwork 
Mount from Whitby Abbey’, by, 170-4. 

Hauge (Mére, Norway), cruciform brooch from, 
173. 

Heamoor (Cornwall), part of axe-hammer from, 


150. 

Hembury (Devon), hill-fort, 153; axes and neo- 
lithic ware from, 147. 

Hemp, W. J., review by, 4 Hundred Years of Welsh 
Archaeology, 103. 

Herakles, head of, on Greek coin, 152. 

Herland, Hugh, medieval carpenter, 28. 

Hereford, Walter de, medieval mason, 31. 

Hereford (Herefordshire) Cathedral, photographs 
of roof-bosses exhibited, 239. 

Herefordshire: see Abbey Dore; Hereford. 

Hever (Kent), palimpsest brass inscription from, 
exhibited, 233. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L.: amber lion and gilt copper 
cross exhibited by, 233; Italian crucifixes exhi- 
bited by, 239; appointed auditor, 233; elected 
to the Council, 239. 

Hildyard, E. J. W., note on the Malton brooch, 74. 

Hill: 

Sir George, note on Sutton Hoo Treasure Trove 
Inquest, 67. 
Philip V., ‘Barbarous Radiates’ by, reviewed, 200. 

Hodgkinson, A., obituary, 236. 

Hoes or Rakes, note on Romano-British examples, 
195. 

Holne (Devon), “I'wo Greek silver coins from’, by 
Lady (Aileen) Fox, 152-5; Holne Chase Castle, 
hill-fort, 153. 

Holywell Row (Suffolk), brooch from, 188. 

Honey, W. B., admitted, 233. 

Honeyman, H. L., elected, 239. 

Hope-Taylor, B. K., elected and admitted, 239. 

Hornblowers, rates of pay, $2 #., 53, 57- 

Horne, Rt. Rev. Abbot, note on types of hour- 
glasses, 195-6. 

Hornik, Dr. M., paper on frescoes of Castelseprio 
by, 233. 

Houghton, Thomas de, ‘A Royal carpenter of the 
later thirteenth century’, by A. J. Taylor, 28-33. 

Hour-glasses, note on types, 195-6. 

Howe Hill (Yorks.), antler mace-head from, 149. 

Hudleston, C. R., admitted, 233. 

Humphreys, Dr. G. A., obituary, 236, 237. 

Hundred Years of Welsh Archaeology, reviewed, 103. 

Huntsmen of the Haired (harriers), rates of pay, 
52 $3, 60. 

Hunt, John, note on Viking survival sword type 
from Ireland, 193-4. 
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Hutchinson, Dr. F. E., Medieval Glass at All Souls 
College, by, reviewed, 203. 
Hyksos vases, 17. 


Idri-mi, King, statue of, 12. 
Igglesden, Sir Charles, obituary, 236, 237. 
Inglewood Forest (Cumberland), ‘engines of war’ 
built in, 30. 
Ireland: see Gur, Lough; Jerpoint; Larriban. 
Tron Age: 
Chariot horn-cap: St. Leonard’s Hill, 23. 
Currency bars: Holne Chase Castle, 154. 
Forts: Hembury Castle, 153; Holne Chase Castle, 
153; Kelsey Head, 163-5. 
Pottery: Kelsey Head (sherds only), 165. 
Ison, W., elected, 233. 
Italy: see Apulia; Castel Trosino; Rome. 


Jarlshof (Shetland), pottery from, 169. 

Jerpoint (co. Kilkenny), grave slab with incised 
figures of knights, 193-4. 

Jessup, R. F., appointed to represent Society on 
Council for British Archaeology, 235; review by, 
Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon Great Square-headed 
Brooches, 204. 


Kells, Book of, 171. 

Kelsey Head (Cornwall), mesolithic and Iron Age 
remains from, 162-9. 

Kendrick, Dr. T. D., paper on some continental 
varieties of antiquarian thought, read by, 234; 
appointed Director of British Museum, 133, 
234-5; resignation of Secretaryship, 233, 234-5; 
Late Saxon and Viking Art, by, reviewed, 95. 

Kennard, A. N., elected and admitted, 233. 

Kennet, West (Wilts.), axes from, 147. 

Kent: see Bearsted; Canterbury; Dover; Hever; 
Lullingstone; Richborough. 

Kettering (Northants.), brooch from, 189. 

Kildrummy (Aberdeenshire), siege of Castle, 32. 

Kirkoswald (Cumberland), trefoil ornament from, 
172, 173. 

Kneeton Lane (Notts.), excavation of Fosse Way at, 
66-7. 

Knight-huntsmen, rates of pay, 52 #., 53, 54. 

Knives: see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Knowles, J. A., review by, Medieval Glass at All 
Souls College, 203. 


Lamborn, E. A. Greening, Armorial Glass of the 
Oxford Diocese, by, reviewed, 98. 
Lancashire: see Furness Abbey. 
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Langarrow or Langona, legend of lost city of, 160. 

Langdale (Cumberland), axes from, 147. 

Langford (Notts.), excavation of Fosse Way at, 
64-5. 

Lansdown (Somerset), excavation of Bronze Age 
barrows on, 44—6; fragment of food-vessel from, 
43, 46. 

Larriban (co. Antrim), pottery from, 169. 

Late Saxon and Viking Art, by Dr.'T. D. Kendrick, 
reviewed, 95. 

‘Latino-Libyan Inscriptions of Tripolitania’, by 
R. G. Goodchild, 135-44. 

Leadwork, openwork mount from Whitby Abbey, 
170-4; ventilator screens, 170. 

Leeds, E. T., note on bronze Viking pin from 
Castor, 75; Corpus of Early Anglo-Saxon Great 
Square-headed Brooches, by, reviewed, 204; and 
J. L. Barber, ‘Anglian Cemetery at Glaston, 
Rutland’, by, 185-9. 

Le Hardy, W. H. C., review by, Some Examples of 
English Handwriting of the Twelfth to the Seven- 
teenth Century, 102. 

Leicestershire: see Rothley Temple. 

Leiden (Holland), medieval lamp in Royal Museum, 


27. 

Leningrad Gospels, 171. 

Leptis Magna (Tripolitania), municipal epigraphy 
of, 142; Latino-Libyan inscription in Museum, 


137. 

Lethbridge, T. C., and Bushnell, G. H. S., review 
by, Victoria County History of Cambridge and the 
Isle of Ely, Vol. I, 85. 

Levi, Doro, Antioch Mosaic Pavements, Vols. I and 
II, by, reviewed, go. 

Lewis, Rev. R. W. M., Walberswick Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, av. 1450-1499, transcribed by, re- 
viewed, 

Liff’s Lowe (Derbys.), antler mace-head from, 149. 

Limmers or Liam Hounds, 62-3; rates of pay of 
Leader of the Limmer, 52 2., 53, 62. 

Lincoln (Lincs.), lamp found near Stonebow, 25, 
27. 

Lincolnshire: see Lincoln; Witham, River. 

Linlithgow (Linlithgow co.), peel-tower con- 
structed at, 30. 

Llanglydwen (Carmarthens.), axe-hammer from, 
146. 

Llanrhian (Pembrokes.), axe-hammer from, 146, 


149. 

Llansantffraid (Radnors.), axe-hammer from, 146. 

Llyn Cerrig Bach (Anglesey), iron pole-sheaths 
found at, 190, 192. 

London, H. Stanford, review by, Armorial Glass 
of the Oxford Diocese, 98. 
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London: 
All-Hallows, Lombard Street, late Romanesque 
lamp from, 26. 
Charterhouse: paper on excavations, 233. 
Guildhall Museum: lamp from All-Hallows, 
Lombard Street, in, 26. 
London Museum: embossed studs in, 69. 
Tokenhouse Yard: embossed stud from, 69. 
Tower of London: Thomas de Houghton at, 32. 
Westminster Abbey: arabic glass from Pyx Chapel, 
71 #.; erection of tomb of Eleanor of Castille, 29. 
Westminster Palace: craftsmen at, 28, 29. 
Lucilla, coin of, 23 2. 
Lullingstone (Kent), paper on Roman villa at, 233. 
Lynam, Dr. E. W. O’F., obituary, 236, 237. 


Macalister, Dr. R. A. S., obituary, 236, 238. 

Macedonia, tetradrachm of Roman province of, 152. 

Maesmore (Merioneths.), mace-head from, 149. 

Magnentius, coin of, 23 2.; embossed head on 
medallion resembling coin of, 70. 

Maiden Castle (Dorset), axes and neolithic ware 
from, 147, ISI. 

Mallowan, Prof. M. E. L., elected to the Council, 
239. 

Malton (Yorks.), note on brooch from, 74; note on 
embossed studs from, 68-70. 

Mann, Sir James, anniversary address, 129-34, 2393 
funeral achievements of Black Prince, exhibited 
by, 234; elected President, 239. 

Margary, I. D., appointed to represent Society on 
Council for British Archaeology, 235; Roman 
Ways in the Weald, by, reviewed, 93. 

Margidunum (Notts.), Fosse Way near, 66. 

Maryon, Herbert, sword of the Viking Period from 
the River Witham, 175-9. 

Masterpieces of Greek Coinage, by Charles Seltman, 
reviewed, 199. 

Meates, Lt.-Col. G. W., paper on Roman villa at 
Lullingstone, read by, 233; elected and admitted, 


239. 

Medieval: “The Constitutio Domus Regis and the 
King’s Sport’, by G. H. White, 52-63; ‘Orienta- 
tion of Churches’, by C. J. P. Cave, 47-51; 
‘Stukeley’s Lamp, The Badge of the Society of 
Antiquaries’, by Dr. I. A. Richmond, 22-7; 
“Thomas de Houghton: a Royal Carpenter of the 
later 13th Century’, by A. J. Taylor, 28-33; note 
on glass beaker from Colchester Castle, 70; note 
on Limoges enamelled plaque, 192-3. 

Arrow-head: Glaston, 187. 

Lamps: France, 26; Leiden, 27; Lincoln, 25, 27; 
London, City of, 26; St. Leonard’s Hill, 22-7. 

Reliquaries: with attached medallions, 192-3. 
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Medieval Glass at All Souls College, by Dr. F. E. 
Hutchinson, reviewed, 203. 


Meiklewood (Scotland), antler axe-hammer from, 


149. 
Mellows, W. T., obituary, 236, 238. 
Merowingerzeit: Original Altertiimer des Rimisch- 

Germanischen Zentralmuseums in Mainz, by 

Gustav Behrens, reviewed, 94. 

Mesolithic flint implements, flakes, &c.: Kelsey 
Head, 165; Penhale, 161-2. 

Mickleham, Simon de, medieval craftsman, 29. 

Middlesex: see Greenford. 

Milner-White, Very Rev. E., ‘Restoration of the 
east window of York Minster’, by, 180-4; paper 
on Apocalypse Panels in east window of York 
Minster, read by, 233. 

Milojtié, Vladimir, Chronologie der jiinmgeren Stein- 
zeit Mittel- und Siidosteuropas, by, reviewed, 


205. 

Mizda (Tripolitania), Latino-Libyan inscription at, 
139. 

Monmouthshire: see Caerwent. 

Monuments, sepulchral, repainting of, 131. 

Morgan, F. C., photographs of Hereford Cathedral 
roof-bosses exhibited, 239. 

Morrell, J. B., Woodwork in York, by, reviewed, 
207. 

Mosnes (Rogaland, Norway), trefoil brooch from, 
171, 172. 

Meelletin, obelisk tombs of, 142, 143. 

Msufiin (Tripolitania), Christian inscription at, 
138 2. 

Muagen Tuansia (Tripolitania), Latino-Libyan in- 
scription at, 135. 

Mueta Regis, meaning of term, 55—6; rates of pay, 
52 

Myres, J.N.L., review by, Merowingerzeit: Original 
Altertiimer des Rimisch-Germanischen Zentral- 
museums in Mainz, 94. 


Nassington (Northants.), ‘swastika’ brooches from, 
188. 

Neolithic Period in Bulgaria, by J. H. Gaul, re- 
viewed, 88. 

Newark Archaeological Committee, 64. 

Newstead (Roxburghs.), picks and rake from Roman 
fort at, 195. 

Niqmepa, Palace of: see Atchana-Alalakh. 

Norfolk: see Santon Warren West. 

Norlund, Dr. Poul, and others, Tre//eborg, by, re- 
viewed, 80. 

Northamptonshire: see Castor; Kettering; Nassing- 
ton. 

Norway: see Hauge; Mosnes. 
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Nottinghamshire, Note on the Fosse Way in, 64— 
7. See Kneeton Lane; Langford; Margidunum; 
Stoke, East; Trent, River. 

Nubian Treasure, by Walter Emery, reviewed, 76. 


Oakham School (Rutland), finds from Glaston in 
Museum at, 185. 

Offa, coins of, found in Rome, 173. 

Old Churches and Modern Craftsmanship, by Alban 
D. R. Caroe, reviewed, 102. 

Old Stone Age in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, by 
A. J. Arkell, reviewed, 197. 

O’Neil, B. H. St. J., and Mrs. O’Neil, paper on 
Roman Conquest of the Cotswolds, read by, 234. 

‘Orientation of Churches’, by C. J. P. Cave, 47-51. 

Orkneys, The, axe-hammers found in, 150. 

Ormiegill (Caithness), axe-hammer from, 150. 

Ormside bowl, 173. 

Oswald, Dr. Felix, Commandant’s House at Marzgi- 
dunum and Terra Sigillata at Margidunum, by, 
reviewed, 94. 

Oxfordshire: see Dorchester; Standlake. 


Pace, G. G., elected, 233. 

Pearce, B. W., Roman and pre-Roman objects from 
Richborough, exhibited by, 233; Viking sword 
and Roman objects from Richborough, exhibited 
by, 239; elected to the Council, 239. 

Pearson, R. H., brass from Warwickshire, exhibited 
by, 239; palimpsest brass inscription from Hever, 
exhibited by, 233. 

Peate, Iorwerth C., review by, Woodland Crafts in 
Britain, 103. 

Penhale (Cornwall), Mesolithic, Bronze Age, and 
Iron Age remains from, 159-62. 

Periodicals, Contents of: 

Aarbager for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 218; 
Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la 
Classe des Lettres, 112; Académie Royale de 
Belgique, Bulletin de la Commission Royale 
@’Histoire, 112; Acta Archaeologica, 218; 
American Fournal of Archaeology, 111, 215; 
Ampurias, 116; Analecta Bollandiana, 112, 
216; Annual of the British School at Athens, 
104; Anthropologie, L’, 113, 219; Antiquity, 
104, 208; Archacologia Aeliana, 107; Archaeo- 
logia Austriaca, 111, 216; Archaeologia Cam- 
brensis, 109; Archacologia Cantiana, 212; 
Archaeological Fournal, 208; Archeologické 
Rozhledy, 112, 222; Archivo Espanol de 
Arqueologia, 116, 223; Archivo Espanol de 
Arte, 116, 223; Art Bulletin, 111, 215; 
Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
115, 221; Bayerische Vorgeschichtsblétter, 


114; Bericht der Rimisch-Germanischen Kom., 
115, 221; Berkshire Archaeological Four- 
nal, 107; Birmingham University Historical 
Fournal, 212; Boletin del Seminario de Estudios 
de Arte y Arqueologia, 223; Bradford Antiquary, 
212; British Numismatic Fournal, 106; Bulletin 
de la Société Académique des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie, 113, 220; Bulletin de la Société Pré- 
historique Francaise, 114, 220; Bulletin de la 
Commission Royale d’Histoire, 217; Bullettino 
della Commissione Archeologica Communale di 
Roma, 222; Bulletin de P’ Institut Archéologique 
Bulgare, 217; Bulletin des Musées Royaux d’ Art 
et d’Histoire, 112; Bullettino di Paletnologia 
Italiana, 115; Bulletin Monumental, 219; Bul- 
letin of Board of Celtic Studies, 109, 214; 
Bulletin of Institute of Historical Research, 210; 
Bulletin of Fokn Rylands Library, 106, 212; 
Bulletin of Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 
Stockholm, 116; Bulletin of 8. African Archaeo- 
logical Society, 110; Bulletin Trimestriel de la 
Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 113; Bur- 
lington Magazine, 105,209; Cambridge Historical 
Fournal, 107; Coat of Arms, 208; Connoisseur, 
105, 209; County Louth Archaeological Fournal, 
219; Dil- ve Tarih-cografya, 117; English His- 
torical Review, 105, 210; Essex Review, 108, 
213; Fasti Archaeologici, 221; Finskt Museum, 
219; Folk-lore, 209; Fornvdnnen, 116, 224; Fra 
National Museets Arbejdsmark, 112, 218; 
Friends of Norwich Cathedral, 108, 213; Genea- 
logist® Magazine, 105, 209; Geographical 
Fournal, 105, 210; Germania, 115, 220; Géte- 
borgs och Bohuslans Fornminnesforenings Tid- 
shrift, 224; Hayxoei 3anucxu, 223; Hespeéris, 
219; History, 106, 210; Irag, 106, 210; Irish 
Historical Studies, 219; Faarverslag van de 
Vereeniging voor Terpen Onderzoek, 221; Fahr- 
buch der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Ur- 
geschichte, 117; Fahkrbuch des Bernischen Hist. 
Museums in Bern, 117; Fournal of British 
Archaeological Association, 104, 209; Fournal of 
British Society of Master Glass-Painters, 105, 
210; Fournal of Chester and N. Wales Society, 
212; Fournal of Cork Historical and Archi- 
tectural Society, 110, 218; Fournal of Derby- 
shire Archaeological Society, 108; Fournal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 209; Fournal of Gal- 
way Archaeological and Historical Society, 218; 
Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 105,210; Fournal of 
Merioneth History and Record Society, 109, 2143 
Fournal of Near Eastern Studies, 111, 2153 
Fournal of Roman Studies, 106; Fournal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 104, 208; 
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Periodicals, Contents of (contd.): 
Fournal of Royal Asiatic Society, 105, 208; 
Fournal of Royal Institute of British Architects, 
104; Fournal of Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, 110, 218; Fournal of Society of Army 
Historical Research, 104, 208; Fournal of 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 106; Kungl. 
Hum. Vetenskapssamsfundet i Lund, 116; 
Library, The, 106, 210; Lincolnshire Historian, 
108, 213; London MedievalStudies, 210; Mainzer 
Zeitschrift, 220; Man, 106, 211; Mariner’s 
Mirror, 106, 211; Mémoires de la Commission 
des Antiquités du Dépt. de la Céte-d’Or, 113; 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
110; Mitteilungen des Deutschen <Archaeo- 
logischen Instituts, 114; Mitteilungen der 
Osterreichischen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Préhistorie, 216; Montgomery- 
shire Collections, 110; Nachrichten aus Nieder- 
sachsens Urgeschichte, 221; New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 111, 215; 
Notizie degli Scavi, 221; Numismatic Chronicle, 
106, 211; Oudheidkundige Mededeelungen, 221; 
Oxoniensia, 108; Palestine Exploration Quar- 
terly, 211; Papers of British School at Rome, 
212; Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, 110, 215; Proceedings of Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, 107; Proceedings of Isle of 
Wight Archaeological Society, 109; Proceedings 
of Prehistoric Society, 212; Proceedings of Royal 
Irish Academy, 110, 219; Proceedings of Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle, 108, 213; Proceed- 
ings of Speleological Society, 212; Proceedings of 
Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, 109; Praeglad 
Archeologiczmy, 222; Recueil des notices et 
mémoires de la Société Archéologique du Départe- 
ment de Constantine, 113; Reports and Monographs 
of the Dept. of Antiquities in Tripolitania, 224; 
Revue Archéologique, 113, 219; Revue Archéo- 
logique de [Est et du Centre-Est, 219; Revue 
Belge d’ Archéologie et d’Histoire de [ Art, 112, 
217; Revue Bénédictine, 112, 216; Rivista 
di <Archeologia Cristiana, 115; Rivista di 
Scienze Preistoriche, 115, 222; Rivista di Studi 
Liguri, 113, 219; Scottish Historical Review, 
110, 215; Socitté Fersiaise: Bulletin, 108; 
Speculum, 111, 216; Sprawozdania P.M.A., 
222; 8. Wales and Monmouth Record Society, 
214; Sumer, 115, 221; Suomen Museo, 219; 
Sussex Archaeological Collections, 214; Syria, 
114, 220; Transactions of Anglesey Antiquarian 
Society, 214; Transactions of Birmingham 
Archaeological Society, 107; Transactions of 
Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society, 


107; Transactions of Caernarvonshire Historical 
Society, 109, 214; Transactions of Cambridge 
and Huntingdon Archaeological Society, 107; 
Transactions of Cumberland and Westmorland 
Archaeological Society, 107; Transactions of 
Devon Association, 107, 213; Transactions of 
Georgian Society of E. Yorks, 109; Transactions 
of Halifax Antiquarian Society, 108; Trans- 
actions of Hawick Archaeological Society, 215; 
Transactions of Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, 213; Transactions of Hon. Society 
of Cymmrodorion, 214; Transactions of Hunter 
Archaeological Society, 213; Transactions of 
Leicester Archaeological Society, 213; Trans- 
actions of London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society, 108, 213; Transactions of Monumental 
Brass Society, 211; Transactions of N. Staffs. 
Field Club, 109; Transactions Oriental Ceramic 
Society, 106, 211; Transactions of Royal His- 
torical Society, 105; Transactions of Thoroton 
Society, 109; Transactions of Woolhope Field 
Club, 109; Transactions of Worcestershire 
Archaeological Society, 109; Trierer Zeitschrift, 
115, 221; Turk Tarih Kurumu: Belleten, 117, 
224; Ulster Fournal of Archaeology, 110; Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Archaeology Annual 
Report, 211; Upplands Fornminnesforenings Tid- 
shrift, 224; Vastergitlands Fornminnesforenings 
Tidskrift, 116; Viking. Tidsskrift for Norron 
Arkeologi, 116,222; Wiadomosci Archeologiczne, 
223; Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural His- 
tory Magazine, 109, 214; Yorkshire Archacologi- 
cal Fournal, 214; Yorkshire Architectural and 
York Archaeological Society, Annual Report, 
214; Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Archaeologie 
und Kunstgeschichte, 224. 

Peter, St., orientation of churches dedicated to, 48, 


49. 

Petrological Identification of Stone Implements, 
S.W. sub-Committee for, 145, 146. 

Pevsner, Prof. N. B. L., elected, 233; admitted, 
234. 

Phillips, H., elected and admitted, 233. 

Pieran, St., oratory of, 156. 

Pierce, Prof. T. Jones, elected, 233. 

Porada, Edith, and Briggs Buchanan, Corpus of 
Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North American 
Collections, Vols. I and II, by, reviewed, 87. 

Portscatho (Cornwall), Iron Age urn found at, 166. 

Pottery: see Atchana-Alalakh; Bronze Age; Iron 
Age; Roman; Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Prehistoric Sites on N. Cornish Coast between New- 
quay and Perranporth, by Joan R. Harding, 
156-69. 
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Preselite, Exploitation of, by Dr. J. F. S. Stone, 
145-51. 
Presely Mountains (Pembrokeshire), preselite from, 


145. 
Psalter of Charles the Bald, 172. 
Psalter Vespasian A. 1 (British Museum), 171. 


Quiggin, A. Hengston, 4 Survey of Primitive 
Money, by, reviewed, 201. 


Radford, C. A. Ralegh, review by, Late Saxon and 
Viking Art, 95. 

Ralph, Miss E., elected, 233; admitted, 240. 

Ratfyn (Wilts.), axe-hammer from, 149. 

Rawlins, Mrs. S. W., admitted, 233. 

Recueil des plans d’églises cisterciennes, by Fr. M.-A. 
Dimier, reviewed, 202. 

Reddan, G. N. F., obituary, 236, 238. 

Restormel Castle (Cornwall), arabic glass from, 
712. 

Richborough (Kent), Roman, pre-Roman and 
Viking objects from, exhibited, 233, 239. 

Richmond, Dr. I. A., ‘Stukeley’s Lamp, The Badge 
of the Society of Antiquaries’, 22-7. 

Rievaulx (Yorks.), orientation of church, 50. 

Riis, Dr. P. F., Hama, by, reviewed, 198. 

Robinson, E. S. G., review by, Masterpieces of Greek 
Coinage, 199. 

Roman: 

Paper on Conquest of the Cotswolds, 234; note on 
glass beaker from Colchester Castle, 70; note 
on Romano-British hoes or rakes, 195; note on 
Romano-British burial at Glaston, 72. 

Bracelets, bronze: Glaston, 72. 

Brooches: Malton, 74. 

Coffins: Glaston, 72. 

Coins: St. Leonard’s Hill, 23. 

Glass vessels: Glaston, 72. 

Medallion: Richborough, 70. 

Pottery: Stoke, East, 65; Amphorae, Langford 
(fragments), 65. 

Studs, embossed: Caerleon, 69; London, 69; 
Malton, 68-70. 

Studs or washers: Malton, 69; Newstead, 69. 

Tiles: Stoke, East (fragments), 65. 

Roman Libya, preparation of map of, 235. 

Roman Ways in the Weald, by 1. D. Margary, re- 
viewed, 93. 

Rome, trefoil ornament and coins of Offa of Mercia, 
found at, 173. 

Rothley Temple (Leicestershire), brooch from, 188. 

Ruthwell cross, 171. 

Rutlandshire: see Glaston; Oakham. 
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St. George, James of, architect at Linlithgow, 30, 
31. 

St. Joseph, Dr. J. K. S., paper on air reconnaissance 
in Britain, read by, 239; elected to the Council, 
239; review by, Topography of Roman Scotland 
north of the Antonine Wall, 92. 

St. Leonard’s Hill (Berks.), chapel of St. Leonard 
and later hermitage on, 22; house of Duchess of 
Somerset and later Gloucester Lodge, built on, 
22; prehistoric and later finds from, including 
Stukeley’s lamp, 22-7. 

Salzman, L. F., Victoria County History of Cam- 
bridge and the Isle of Ely, Vol. II, edited by, re- 
viewed, 85; Victoria History of the County of 
Warwick, Vol. V, edited by, reviewed, 201. 

Santon Warren West (Norfolk), greenstone axe 
from, 150. 

Savory, Prof. H. N., review by, Urgeschichte der 
Schweiz, von den namenlosen Anfangen bis xu 
Karl dem Grossen, Vol. I, 89. 

Scotland: see Arran, Isle of; Dunfermline; Edin- 
burgh; Kildrummy; Linlithgow; Meiklewood; 
Newstead; Ormiegill; Stirling. 

Seaby, W. A., paper on pre-Conquest stirrup from 
the Avon at Chippenham, read by, 233. 

Seine, River, medieval lamps found in, 26. 

Seltman, Charles, Masterpieces of Greek Coinage, by, 
reviewed, 199. 

Serjeants, rates of pay, 52 #., 53, 62. 

Seyrig, M. Henri, admitted an Honorary Fellow, 
240; paper on The Temple of Bel at Palmyra, 
read by, 240. 

Shells found at Penhale and Kelsey Head, 160, 165. 

Shield-bosses: see Anglo-Saxon (Pagan). 

Shield, bronze, from R. Trent, 195. 

Shore, T. W., on the orientation of churches, cited, 
47, 48, 50. 

Sidmouth (Devon), part of axe-hammer from, 147. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, on chronology of Atchana- 
Alalakh, cited, 1, 2, 6, 13, 15, 16, 18. 

Some Examples of English Handwriting of the 
Twelfth to the Seventeenth Century, by Hilda 
E. P. Grieve, reviewed, 102. 

Somerset: see Charmy Down; Chewton Plain; 
Corston; Gorsey Bigbury; Lansdown; Tyning’s 
Farm; Wick. 

‘Sport, The King’s (Constitutio Domus Regis)’, by 
G. H. White, 52-63; officials and groups of 
officials in charge of, 52. 

Stained Glass of French Churches, by Louis Grodecki, 
reviewed, 97. 

Standlake (Oxon.), Iron Age sherds from, 168. 

Stearns, Foster, admitted, 239. 

Stevens, Frank, obituary, 236, 238. 
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Stevenson, R. B. K., note on Romano-British hoes 
or rakes, 195. 

Stirling Castle (Stirling), siege of, 31. 

Stirrup, pre-Conquest, from Chippenham, 233. 

Stockton (Wilts.), axe from earthworks, 147. 

Stoke, East (Notts.), excavation of Fosse Way at, 


Pd Dr. J. F. S., axe-hammer from Fifield 
Bavant, Wilts., and the exploitation of preselite, 
145-5I. 

Stone Age, ‘Axe-hammer from Fifield Bavant, Wilts., 
and the Exploitation of Preselite’, by Dr. J. F. S. 
Stone, 145-51. 

Stonehenge (Wilts.), axes from, 147, 148, 150; 
bluestones from Presely, 146, 148. 

Stonyhurst Gospel of St. John, 171. 

Studs, embossed: see under Roman. 

Stukeley, William, ‘Stukeley’s Lamp, The Badge 
of the Society of Antiquaries’, by Dr. I. A. Rich- 
mond, 22-7. 

Suffolk: see Holywell Row; Sutton Hoo. 

Sumner, Rev. Percy, obituary, 236. 

Survey of Primitive Money, by A. Hengston Quiggin, 
reviewed, 201. 

Sussex: see Alfriston; Bosham; Chichester. 

Sutton Hoo (Suffolk), note on Treasure Trove In- 
quest, by Sir George Hill, 67. 

Swords: ‘Viking, From the River Witham’, by 
Herbert Maryon, 175-9; note on Viking sur- 
vival type from Ireland, 193-4; from Rich- 
borough, exhibited, 239. 


Tara brooch, 172. 
Taylor: 
A. J., “Thomas de Houghton: A Royal Carpenter 
of the later thirteenth century’, by, 28-33. 
F. Coston, obituary, 236. 

Terslev (Denmark), disc-brooch from, 173. 

Thessalonica, coin presumably from, 152. 

Thomas de Houghton: see Houghton. 

Thompson, Prof. A. Hamilton, 4dey of St. Mary 
of the Meadows, Leicester, by, reviewed, 100. 

Thornton, John, of Coventry, glass made for east 
window of York Minster, by, 180, 182. 

Tonnochy, A. B., review by, Art in Medieval 
France, 987-1498, 96. 

Topography of Roman Scotland north of the Antonine 
Wall, by O. G. S. Crawford, reviewed, 92. 

Toppin, A. J., elected to the Council, 239. 

Torre, James, seventeenth-century MS. description 
of glass in York Minster, by, 180. 

Toynbee, Miss J. M. C., review by, Antioch Mosaic 
Pavements, go. 

Treasure ‘Trove, note on, 67. 


Trelech a’r Betws (Carmarthens.), axe-hammer 
from, 145. 

Trelleborg, by Dr. Poul Norlund and others, re- 
viewed, 80. 

Trent, River (Notts.), bronze shield from, 195. 

Tripolitania, “Latino-Libyan Inscriptions of’, by 
R. G. Goodchild, 135-44. 

Tschumi, Prof. Otto, Urgeschichte der Schweiz, 
von den namenlosen Anfangen bis zu Karl dem 
Grossen, Vol. I, edited by, reviewed, 89. 

Tyning’s Farm (Somerset), cairn at, 43. 


Umm el-Agerem, Wadi, inscription on mausoleum 
at, 140-1, 142. 

Upwey (Dorset), stone axe from, 151. 

Urgeschichte der Schweiz, von den namenlosen An- 
Sangen bis zu Karl dem Grossen, Vol. I, edited by 
Prof. Otto Tschumi, reviewed, 89. 


Valens, coin of, 23 2. 

Valentinian I, coins of, 23. 

van Giffen, Dr. A. E., award of Gold Medal to, 
134, 239. 

Veitch, A., admitted, 234. 

Velterers, rates of pay, 52 #., 53, 57- 

Verdun (Meuse), lamp from, 26. 

Viance, St., reliquary of, 193. 

Victoria County History of Cambridge and the Isle of 
Ely, edited by L. F. Salzman, Vol. II, reviewed, 
8 


5. 

Victoria History of the County of Warwick, Vol. V, 
reviewed, 201. 

Victories, figures of, on an inscribed stone now at 
Leptis, 137, 138. 

Viking: ‘Sword from the River Witham’, by 
Herbert Maryon, 175-9; note on swords on 
incised slab from Jerpoint, 193-4; sword from 
Richborough, exhibited, 239. 

Pins, bronze: Castor, 75. 
Pottery: Kelsey Head (sherds only), 165. 

Vine-scroll ornament, 170, 171. 


Wacher, Dr. Harold, obituary, 236, 239. 

Wagner, A. R., review by, Complete Peerage, or a 
History of the House of Lords and all its Members 
Srom the Earliest Times, Vol. XI, 100. 

Walberswick Churchwardens Accounts, a.v. 1450— 
1499, transcribed by Rev. R. W. M. Lewis, re- 
viewed, 

Wales: see Arthog; Beaumaris; Graig Lwyd; Llan- 
glydwen; Llanrhian; Llansantffraid; Llyn Cerrig 
Bach; Maesmore; Presely Mountains; Trelech 
a’r Betws. 
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Warrillow, E. J. D., elected, 239, admitted, 240. 

Warwick, Victoria History of the County of, Vol. V, 
reviewed, 201. 

Watkin, Rev. Dom C. A. P., elected, 233; ad- 
mitted, 234. 

Webster: 

Graham, note on Romano-British burial at 

Glaston, 72. 

Prof. T. B. L., elected to the Council, 239. 
Wetherby (Yorks.), Roman brooch from, 75. 
Wheeler, Prof. R. E. M., elected Director, 239. 
Whitaker, Lt.-Col. Sir Cuthbert Wilfrid, obituary, 

236, 239. 

Whitby Abbey (Yorks.), Anglo-Saxon Openwork 
Mount from, by Prof. Giinther Haseloff, 170-4. 

White, Geoffrey H., “The Comstitutio Domus Regis 
and the King’s Sport’, by, 52-63; The Complete 
Peerage, or a History of the House of Lords and all 
its Members from the Earliest Times, edited by, 
Vol. XI, reviewed, 100. 

Wick (Somerset), Bronze Age barrow at, 42. 

Wilbraham, Little (Cambs.), brooch from, 189. 

Williams, Mrs. Audrey, ‘Bronze Age barrows on 
Charmy Down and Lansdown, Somerset’, by, 34— 
46; elected to the Council, 239. 

Wiltshire: see All Cannings Cross; Barrow Wilsford ; 
Bowl’s Barrow; Chippenham; Clarendon; Fargo 
Plantation; Fifield Bavant; Kennet, West; Rat- 
fyn; Stockton; Stonehenge; Windmill Hill; 
Woodhenge. 

Winchester (Hants), orientation of churches at, 50. 

Windmill Hill (Wilts.), axes from, 147, 149. 

Witham, River (Lincs.), Sword of the Viking Period 
from, by Herbert Maryon, 175-9. 
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Wolf-hunters, rates of pay, 52 #., 53, 54. 

Woodhenge (Wilts.), axes from, 147, 149. 

Woodland Crafts in Britain, by H. L. Edlin, re- 
viewed, 103. 

Woodwork in York, by J. B. Morrell, reviewed, 
207. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, ‘Excavations at Atchana- 
Alalakh, 1946’, by, 1-21; appointed to represent 
Society on Committee for encouragement of 
archaeological work in Persia, 235. 

Wright: 

Dr. C. E., on ring of Ethelwulf, cited, 178; elected 
to the Council, 239. 
R. P., review by, Roman Ways in the Weald, 93. 


Yarim-Lim, Palace of: see Atchana-Alalakh. 

Yasilikaya reliefs, 12. 

York (Yorks.), Roman coffin found on The Mount, 
73; orientation of churches in, 50; Restoration 
of the East Window of the Minster, by the 
Very Rev. E. Milner-White, 180-4; paper on 
apocalypse panels in east window of Minster, 
233; embossed studs from Malton in Yorkshire 
Museum, 68. 

Yorkshire: see Arras; Ganton; Garrowby Wold; 
Howe Hill; Malton; Rievaulx; Wetherby; 
Whitby Abbey; York. 


Zennor (Cornwall), Iron Age sherds from Bossulow 
Farm, 167. 

Zeuner, Dr. F. E., report on bioijogical forms on 
Viking sword, 176-7. 

Zeus, represented on Greek coin, 152. 
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